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FOREWORD 


Tue usefulness of a collection of representative 
writings of an author of the calibre of Gurudeva 
Rabindranath Tagore is well understood and need 
not be emphasized. Accordingly Visva-Brarati has, 
from time to time, published anthologies of selected 
writings—prose and poetry of Gurudeva—the latest 
being Vichitra and Dipika. These anthologies have 
received immense popular approbation. It has occurred 
to the Publishing Department of Visva-Buaratr 
that the publication of a collection of English transla- 
tions of some representative writings of Gurudeva 
will greatly help the non-Bengali reading public to 
appreciate the delicate beauty and the wide sweep 
of the thoughts that find expression ın his writings. 
Accordingly, the present volume is published mainly 
for the mental edification of non-Bengali readers. 

In the preparation of this volume Visva-BHaRaTI 
has received co-operation and support from many 
eminent men of literature and culture. Our special 
thanks are due to Sri Kshitish Chandra Sen, 
Dr. Amiya Chakravarty, Sri Hirendranath Datta and 
Dr. Sushil Ray for the pains they took in selecting the 
pieces to be included in this volume. 

It is hoped that this volume will serve the purpose 
for which it has been issued. 


1 May 1964 ee) Ee 
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STORIES 


THE HIDDEN TREASURE 


Ir was A MOONLESS NICHT, and Mrityunjaya was seated 
before the ancestral image of the goddess Kali. As he 
finished his devotions the cawing of an early morning crow 
was heard from a neighbouring mango grove. 

First seeing that the door of the temple was shut, he 
bowed once more before the image and, shifting its pedes- 
tal, took from under it a strong wooden box. This he 
opened with a key which hung on his sacred thread, but 
the moment he had looked inside he started in dismay. 
He took up the box and shook it several times. It had 
not been broken open, for the lock was uninjured. He 
groped all round the image a dozen times, but could find 
nothing. 

Mrityunjaya’s little temple stood on one side of his 
inner garden which was surrounded by a wall. It was 
sheltered by the shade of some tall trees. Inside there was 
nothing but the image of Kali, and it had only one 
entrance. Like a mad man Mrityunjaya threw open the 
door, and began to roam round on all sides in search of a 
clue, but in vain. By this time daylight had come. In 
despair he sat on some steps and with his head buried in 
his hands began to think. He was just beginning to feel 
sleepy after his long sleepless night when suddenly he 
heard some one say: “Greeting, my son!” Looking up he 
saw in the courtyard before him a long-haired sannyasi. 
Mrityunjaya made a deep obeisance to him and the ascetic 
placed his hand on his head, saying: “My son, your 
sorrow is vain.” 

Mrityunjaya, in astonishment, replied: “Can you read 
people’s thoughts? How do you know about my sorrow? 
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I have spoken of it to no one.” 

The sannyasi answered: “My son, instead of sorrowing 
over what you have lost, you ought to rejoice.” 

Clasping his feet Mrityunjaya exclaimed: “Then you 
know everything? Tell me how it got lost and where I can 
recover it.” 

The sannyasi replied: “If I wanted you to suffer mis- 
fortune then I would tell you. But you must not grieve 
over that which the goddess has taken from you out of 
pity.” 

But Mrityunjaya was not satisfied and in the hope of 
pleasing his visitor he spent the whole of that day serving 
him in different ways. But when early next morning he 
was bringing him a bowl of fresh milk from his own cow 
he found that the sannyasi had disappeared. 


2 


When Mrityunjaya had been a child his grandfather, 
Harihar, was sitting one day on those same steps of the 
temple, smoking his hookah, when a sannyasi came into 
the courtyard and greeted him. Harihar invited him into 
his home and for several days treated him as an honoured 
guest. 

When about to go the sannyasi said to him: “My son, 
you are poor, are you not?”, to which Harihar replied: 
“Father, I am indeed. Only hear what my condition is. 
Once our family was the most prosperous in the village, 
but now our condition is so miserable that we can hardly 
hold up our heads. I beg you to tell me how we can restore 
ourselves to prosperity again.” 
=e wu slightly said: “My son, why 

your present position? Whats the 
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use of trying to become wealthy?” 

But Harihar persisted and declared that he was ready 
to undertake anything that would restore his family to 
their proper rank in society. 

Thereupon the sannyasi took out a roll of cloth in which 
an old and stained piece of paper was wrapped. It looked 
like a horoscope. The sannyasi unrolled it and Harihar 
saw that it had some signs in cypher written within circles, 
and below these was a lot of doggerel verse which com- 
menced thus: 

For attainment of your goal 

Find a word that rhymes with soul. 
From the ‘radh@ take its ‘dhr, 
After that at last put ‘ra. 

From the tamarind-banyan’s mouth 
Turn your face towards the south. 
When the light is in the East 
There shall be of wealth a feast. 

There was much more of the same kind of rigmarole. 

Harihar said: “Father, I can’t understand a single 
word of it.” 

To this the sannyasi replied: “Keep it by you. Make 
your puja to the goddess Kali and by her grace you, or 
some descendant of yours, will gain the untold wealth of 
which this writing tells the secret hiding place.” 

Harihar entreated him to explain the writing, but the 
sannyasi said that only by the practice of austerity could 
its meaning be discovered. 

Just at this moment Harihar’s youngest brother, 
Shankar, arrived on the scene and Harihar tried to snatch 
the paper away before it could be observed. But the 
sannyasi, laughing, said: “Already, I see, you have started 
on the painful road to greatness. But you need not be 
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afraid. The secret can only be discovered by one person. 
If anyone else tries a thousand times he will never be able 
to solve it. It will be a member of your family, so you can 
show this paper to anyone without fear.” 

The sannyasi having left them, Harihar could not rest 
until he had hidden the paper. Fearful lest anyone else 
should profit by it, and above all lest his young brother 
Shankar should enjoy this hidden wealth, he locked the 
paper in a strong wooden box and hid it under the seat of 
the household goddess Kali. Every month, at the time of 
the new moon, he would go in the dead of night to the 
temple and there he would offer prayers to the goddess in 
the hope that she would give him the power to decipher 
the secret writing. 

Some time after this Shankar came to his brother and 
begged him to show him the paper. 

“Go away, you idiot!” shouted Harihar, “that paper 
was nothing. That rascal of a sannyasi wrote a lot of 
nonsense on it simply to deceive me. I burnt it long ago.” 

Shankar remained silent, but some weeks afterwards he 
disappeared from the house and was never seen again. 

From that time Harihar gave up all other occupations, 
and spent all his waking moments in thinking about the 
hidden treasure. 

‘When he died he left this mysterious paper to his eldest 
son, Shyamapada, who, as soon as he got possession of it, 
gave up his business and spent his whole time in studying 
the secret cypher and in worshipping the goddess in the 
hope of goodluck coming to him. 

Mrityunjaya was Shyamapada’s eldest child, so he 
became the owner of this precious heirloom on his father’s 
death. The worse his condition became the greater the 
eagerness he showed in trying to solve the secret. It was 


eee 
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about this time that the loss of the paper occurred. The 
visit of the long-haired sannyasi coinciding with its dis- 
appearance, Mrityunjaya determined that he would try 
to find him, feeling sure he could discover everything from 
him. So he left his home on the quest. 
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After spending a year in going from place to place 
Mrityunjaya one day arrived at a village named Dharagole. 
There he stayed at a grocer’s shop, and as he was sitting 
absent-mindedly smoking and thinking, a sannyasi passed 
along the edge of a neighbouring field. At first Mrityunjaya 
did not pay much attention, but after a few minutes he 
came to himself and it flashed across his mind that that 
was the very sannyasi for whom he had been searching. 
Hurriedly laying aside his kookah he rushed past the 
startled storekeeper and dashed from the shop into the 
street. But the sannyasi was nowhere to be seen. 

As it was dark and the place was strange to him he 
gave up the idea of searching further and returned to the 
shop. There he asked the store-keeper what lay beyond the 
village in the great forest near by. The man replied: 

“Once a great city was there, but owing to the curse of 
the sage Agastya, its king and all his subjects died of some 
dreadful pestilence. People say that enormous wealth and 
piles of jewels are still hidden there, but no one dares to 
enter that forest even at midday. Those who have done 
so have never returned.” 

Mrityunjaya’s mind became restless, and all night long 
he lay on his mat tormented by mosquitoes and by 
thoughts of the forest, the sannyasi, and his lost secret. 
He had read the verses so often that he could almost repeat 
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them by heart, and hour after hour the opening lines kept 
ringing through his mind, until his brain reeled: 

For attainment of your goal 

Find a word that rhymes with soul. 

From the ‘radh@ take its ‘dha’, 

After that at last put va’. 

He could not get the words out of his head. At last 
when dawn came he fell asleep and in a dream the meaning 
of the verse became as clear as day-light. Taking the ‘dha’ 
from ‘radha’ and at the end of that putting ‘ra’ you get 
‘dhara’, and ‘gole’ rhymes with soul! The name of the 
village’in which he was staying was ‘Dharagole’! He 
jumped up from his mat sure that he was at last near the 
end of his search. 
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The whole of that day Mrityunjaya spent roaming about 
the forest in the hope of finding a path. He returned 
to the village at night half dead with hunger and fatigue, 
but next day he took a bundle of parched rice and started 
off again. At midday he arrived at the side of a lake round 
which there were traces of a path. The water was clear 
in the middle but near the banks it was a tangle of weeds 
and water-lilies. Having soaked his rice in the water by some 
broken stone steps on the bank he finished eating it and 
began to walk slowly round the lake looking carefully every- 
where for signs of buildings. Suddenly when he had reached 
the west side of the lake he stood stock still, for there 
before him was a tamarind tree growing right in the centre 
of a gigantic banyan. He immediately recalled the lines: 

From the tamarind-banyan’s mouth 

Turn your face towards the south. 
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After walking some distance towards the south he 
found himself in the middle of a thick jungle through 
which it was impossible to force a way. He however 
determined not to lose sight of the tamarind tree. 

Turning back he noticed in the distance through the 
branches of the tree the pinnacles of a building. Making 
his way in that direction he came upon a ruined temple, 
by the side of which were the ashes of a recent fire. With 
great caution Mrityunjaya made his way to a broken door 
and peeped in. There was no one there, not even an image, 
only a blanket, and a water pot with a sannyasi’s scarf 
lying beside it. 

Evening was approaching, the village was far off, and 
it would be difficult to find a path back by night, so 
Mrityunjaya was pleased at seeing signs of a human being. 
By the door lay a large piece of stone which had fallen 
from the ruin. On this he seated himself and was deep 
in thought when he suddenly noticed what appeared to be 
written characters on the surface of the stone. Looking 
closely he saw a circular symbol which was familiar to him. 
It was partly obliterated, it is true, but it was sufficiently 
distinct for him to recognize the design as that which had 
appeared at the top of his lost piece of paper. He had studied 
it so often that it was clearly printed on his brain. How 
many times had he begged the goddess to reveal to him 
the meaning of that mystic sign as he sat at midnight in 
the dimly lit temple of his home with the fragrance of 
incense filling the night air. To-night the fulfilment of 
his long cherished desire seemed so near that his whole 
body trembled. F caring that by some slight blunder he 
might frustrate all his hopes, and above all dreading lest 
the sannyasi had been beforehand in discovering his treasure 
he shook with terror. He could not decide what to do. 
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The thought came to him that he might even at that very 
moment be sitting above untold wealth without knowing it. 

As he sat repeating the name of Kali, evening fell and 
the sombre darkness of the forest resounded with the 
continual chirping of crickets. 
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Just as he was wondering what to do he saw through 
the thick foliage the distant gleam of a fire. Getting up 
from the stone on which he was seated he carefully marked 
the spot he was leaving and went off in the direction of 
the light. i 

Having progressed with great difficulty a short way he 
saw from behind the trunk of a tree the very sannyasi he 
had been seeking with the well-known paper in his hand, 
He had opened it and, by the light of the flames, he was 
Working out its meaning in the ashes with a stick. 

There was the very paper which belonged to Mrityun- 
jaya, and which had belonged to his father and his grand- 
father before him, in the hands of a thief and a cheat! It 
was for this then that this rogue of a sannyasi had bidden 
Mrityunjaya not to sorrow over his loss! 

The sannyasi was calculating the meaning of the signs, 
and every now and then would measure certain distances 
on the ground with a stick. Sometimes he would stop and 
shake his head with a disappointed air, and then he would 
go back and make fresh calculations. 

In this way the night was nearly spent and it was not 
until the cool breeze of daybreak began to rustle in the 
leafy branches of the trees that the sannyasi folded up the 
paper and went away. i 


Mrityunjaya was perplexed. He was quite sure that 


i m Ř 
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without the sannyasi’s help it would be impossible for him 
to decipher the mystery of the paper. But he was equally 
certain that the covetous rascal would not knowingly assist 
him. Therefore to watch the sannyasi secretly was his only 
hope ; but as he could not get any food without going back 
to the village, Mrityunjaya decided he would return to his 
lodgings that morning. 

When it became light enough he left the tree behind 
which he had been hiding and made his way to the place 
where the sannyasi had been making his calculations in 
the ashes. But he could make nothing of the marks. Nor, 
after wandering all round, could he see that the forest there 
differed in any way from other parts of the jungle. 

As the sunlight began to penetrate the thick shade of 
the trees Mrityunjaya made his way towards the village,. 
looking carefully on every side as he went. His chief fear 
was lest the sannyasi should catch sight of him. 

That morning a feast was given to Brahmins at the 
shop where Mrityunjaya had taken shelter, so he came in 
for a sumptuous meal. Having fasted so long he could not 


resist cating heavily, and after the feast he soon rolled over 


on his mat and fell sound asleep. 

Although he had not slept all night, Mrityunjaya had 
made up his mind that he would that day take his meals 
in good time and start off early in the afternoon. What 
actly the opposite, for when he woke the 


happened was ex i I 
sun had already set. But although it was getting dark, he 
ad already l g 


could not refrain from entering the forest. 

Night fell suddenly and so dense was the darkness that 
it was impossible for him to see his way through the deep 
shadows of the thick jungle. He could not make out which 
way he was going and when day broke he found that he 
had been going round and round in one part of the forest 
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quite near the village. 
The raucous cawing of some crows from near by sounded 
to Mrityunjaya like mockery. 
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After many miscalculations and corrections the sannyasi 
had at length discovered the path to the entrance of a 
subterranean tunnel. Lighting a torch he entered. The 
brick walls were mouldy with moss and slime, and water 
oozed out from the many cracks. In some places sleeping 
toads could be seen piled up in heaps. After proceeding 
over slippery stones for some distance the sannyasi came 
to a wall. The passage was blocked! He struck the wall 
in several places with a heavy iron bar but there was not 
the least suspicion of a hollow sound. There was not a 
crack anywhere ; without a doubt the tunnel ended there. 

He spent the whole of that night studying the paper 
again, and next morning having finished his calculations, 
he entered the underground passage once more. This time, 
carefully following the secret directions, he loosened a stone 
from a certain place and discovered a branch turning. 
This he followed, but once more he came to a stop where 
another wall blocked all further progress. 

But finally, on the fifth night, the sannyasi as he entered 
exclaimed: “To-night I shall find the way without the 
shadow of a doubt!” 

The passage was like a labyrinth. There seemed no 
end to its branches and turnings. In some places it was so 
low and narrow that he had to crawl on hands and knees. 
Carefully holding the torch he arrived at length at a large 
circular room, in the middle of which was a wide well of 
solid masonry. By the light of his torch the sannyasi was 
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unable to see how deep it was, but he saw that from the 
roof there descended into it a thick heavy iron chain. He 
pulled with all his strength at this chain and it shook very 
slightly. But there rose from the depth of the well a 
metallic clang which reverberated through that dark 
dismal chamber. The sannyasi called out in excitement: 
“At last I have found it!” i 
Next moment a huge stone rolled through the hole in 
the broken wall through which he had entered and some- 
one fell on the floor with a loud cry. Startled by this 
sudden sound the sannyasi let his torch fall to the ground 


and the room was plunged in darkness. 
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He called out “Who is there?” but there was no answer. 
Putting out his hand he touched a man’s body. Shaking 
it he asked, “Who are you?” Still he got no reply. The 


man was unconscious. 
Striking a flint he at last found his torch and lighted it. 


In the meantime the man had regained consciousness and 
was trying to sit up though he was groaning with pain. 
On seeing him the sannyasi exclaimed: “Why, it is 


a! What are you doing here?” 
. “Father, pardon me. God has 


I was trying to roll that stone on 


ipped and I fell. My leg must be 


Mrityunjay 
Mrityunjaya replied 
punished me enough. 
you when my foot sl 
broken.” 
To this the sanny 


it have done you to kill me?” i 
Mrityunjaya exclaimed: “What good indeed! Why 


did you steal into My temple and rob me of that secret 
paper? And what are you doing in this underground place 


asi answered: “But what good would 
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yourself? You are a thief, and a cheat! The sannyasi who 
gave that paper to my grandfather told him that ane gor 
his family was to discover the secret of the writing. ‘The 
secret is mine by rights and it is for this reason that I have 
been following you day and night like your shadow, going 
without food and sleep all these days. Then today when 
you exclaimed ‘At last I have found it!’ I could restrain 
myself no longer. I had followed you and was hiding 
behind the wall where you had made the hole, and I tried 
to kill you. I failed because I am weak and the ground 
was slippery and I fell. Kill me if you wish, then I can 
become a guardian spirit to watch over this treasure of 
mine. But if I live, you will never be able to take it. 
Never! Never! Never! If you try, I will bring the curse 
of a Brahmin on you by jumping into this well and com- 
mitting suicide. Never will you be able to enjoy this 
treasure. My father, and his father before him, thought 
of nothing but this treasure and they died thinking of ir. 
We have become poor for its sake. In search of it I have 
left wife and children, and without food or sleep have 
wandered from place to place like a maniac. Never shall 
you take this treasure from me while I have eyes to see!” 


8 

The sannyasi said quictly : 
I will tell you everything. 
grandfather’s youngest brother was called Shankar?” 


fey À a 
Yes, replied Mrityunjaya, “he left home and was 
never heard of again.” 


“Well,” said the sann 
Mrityunjaya gave a 
regarded himself as the 


“Mrityunjaya, listen to me. 
You remember that your 


yasi, “I am that Shankar!” 
gasp of despair. He had so long 
sole owner of this hidden wealth 
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that, now that this relative had turned up and proved his 
equal right, he felt as if his claim were destroyed. 

- Shankar continued: “Fyom the moment that my 
brother got that paper from the sannyasi he tried every 
means in his power to keep it hidden from me. But the 
harder he tried the greater became my curiosity, and I soon 
found that he had hidden it in a wooden box under the 
seat of the goddess. I got hold of a duplicate key, and by 
degrees, whenever the opportunity occurred, I copied out 
the whole of the writing and the signs. The very day I 
had finished copying it I left home in quest of the treasure. 
I even left my wife and only child neither of whom is now 
living. There is no need to describe all the places I visited 
in my wanderings. I felt sure that as the paper had been 
given to my brother by a sannyasi I would be able to find 
out its meaning from one, so I began to serve sannyasis 
whenever I had the chance. Many of them were impostors 


and tried to steal the writing from me. In this way many 


years passed, but not for a single moment did I have any 


peace or happiness. j i 
“At last in my search, by virtue of some right action 

in a previous birth, I had the good fortune to meet in the 
i Rupananda. He said to me: ‘My child, 


mountains Swamı : 
give up desire, and the imperishable wealth of the whole 


universe will be yours.’ j 
“Fe cooled the fever of my mind. By his grace the 


light of the sky and the green verdure of the earth seemed 
he wealth of kings. One winter day at the 


to mè equal to t , : 
foot of the mountain I lit a fire in the brazier of my revered 
Guru and offered up the paper in its flames. The Swami 


laughed slightly as I did it. At the time I did not under- 
stand that laugh. But now I do. Doubtless he thought it 
is easy enough to burn a piece of paper, but to burn to. 
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ashes our desires is not so simple! 

“When not a vestige of the paper remained it seemed 
as if my heart had suddenly filled with the rare joy of 
freedom. My mind at last realized the meaning of detach- 
ment. I said to myself, ‘Now I have no more fear, I desire 
nothing in the world.’ 

“Shortly after this I parted from the Swami and 
although I have often sought for him since, I have never 
seen him again. 

“T then wandered as a sannyasi with my mind detached 
from worldly things. Many years passed and I had almost 
forgotten the existence of the paper, when one day I came 
to the forest near Dharagole and took shelter in a ruined 
temple. After a day or two I noticed that there were 
inscriptions on the walls, some of which I recognized. 
There could be no doubt that here was a clue to what I 
had spent so many years of my life in trying to discover. 
I said to myself: ‘I must not stay here. I must leave this 
forest.’ 

“But I did not go. I thought there was no harm in 
staying to see what I could find out, just to satisfy my 
curiosity. I examined the signs carefully, but without 
result. I kept thinking of the paper I had burnt. Why 
had I destroyed it? What harm would there have been 
in keeping it? 

“At last I went back to the village of my birth. On 
seeing the miserable condition of my ancestral home I 
thought to myself: ‘I am a sannyasi, I have no need of 
wealth for myself, but these poor people have a home to 
keep up. There can be no sin in recovering the hidden 
treasure for their benefit. 


et 
I knew where the paper was, so it was not difficult 
for me to steal it. 
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“For a whole year since then I have been living in this 
lonely forest searching for the clue. I could think of 
nothing else. The oftener I was thwarted the greater did 
my eagerness become. I had the unflagging energy of a 
mad man as I sat night after night concentrating on the 
attempt to solve my problem. 

“When it was that you discovered me I do not know. 
If I had been in an ordinary frame of mind you would 
never have remained concealed, but I was so absorbed in 
my task that I never noticed what was going on around 
me. 

“Te was not until today that I discovered at last what 
I had been so long searching for. The treasure hidden 
here is greater than that of the richest king in the world, 
and to find it the meaning of only one more sign had to 


be deciphered. 

“This secret is the most difficult of all, but in my mind 
Lhad come even to its solution. That was why I cried out - 
delight, ‘At last I have found it!’ If I wish I can 


in my 
hat hidden storehouse of gold and 


in a moment enter t 


jewels.” $ . 
Mrityunjaya fell at Shankar’s feet and exclaimed: 


“You are a sannyasi, you have no use for wealth—but take 
me to that treasure. Do not cheat me again!” 

Shankar replied: “Today the last link of my fetters 
is- broken! That stone which you intended should kill 
me did not indeed strike my body but it has shattered 
forever the folly of my infatuation. Today I have seen 
strous is the image of desire. That calm and 
incomprehensible smile of my saintly Guru has at last 
kindled the inextinguishable lamp of my soul.” 

Mrityunjaya again begged pitifully: You are free, 
but I am not. 1 domnot-even want freedom. You must 


how mon 
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not cheat me of this wealth.” 

The sannyasi answered: “Very well, my son, take this 
paper of yours, and if you can find this treasure, keep it.” 

Saying this the sannyasi handed the paper and his staff 
to Mrityunjaya and left him alone. Mrityunjaya called out 
in despair: “Have pity on me. Do not leave me. Show 
me the treasure!” But there was no answer. 

Mrityunjaya dragged himself up and with the help of 
the stick tried to find his way out of the tunnels, but they 
were such a maze that he was again and again completely 
puzzled. At last worn out he lay down and fell asleep. 

When he awoke there was no means of telling whether 
it was night or day. As he felt hungry he ate some 
parched rice, and again began to grope for the way out. 
At length in despair he stopped and called out: “Oh! 
Sannyasi, where are you?” His cry echoed and re-echoed 
through the tangled labyrinth of those underground 
tunnels, and when the sound of his own voice had died 
away, he heard from close by a reply, “I am near you— 
what is it you want?” 

Mrityunjaya answered: “Have pity on me and show 
me where the treasure is.” 


There was no answer, and although he called again 
and again all was silent. 

After a time Mrityunjaya fell asleep again in this 
underground realm of perpetual darkness where there was 
neither night nor day. When he woke up and found it 
still dark he called out ait Wace “Oh! Sannyasi, 


. tell me where you are.” 


The answer came from near at hand: 


ET here. 
What do you want?” ae 


Mrityunjaya answered: “I want nothing now but that 
you should rescue me from this dungeon.” 
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The sannyasi asked: “Don’t you want the treasure?” 

Mrityunjaya replied: “No.” _ 

There was the sound of a flint being struck and the 
next moment there was a light. The sannyasi said: 
“Well Mrityunjaya, let us go.” 

Mrityunjaya: “Then, father, is all my trouble to be 
in vain? Shall I never obtain that wealth?” 

Immediately the torch went out. Mrityunjaya 
exclaimed “How cruel!”, and sat down in the silence to 
think. There was no means of measuring time and the 
darkness was without end. - How he wished that he could 
with all the strength of his mind and body shatter that 
gloom to atoms. His heart began to feel restless for the 
light, for the open sky, and for all the varied beauty of the 
world, and he called out: - “Oh! Sannyasi, cruel sannyasi, 
Jedo not want the treasure. I want you to rescue me.” 

The answer came: “You no longer want the treasure? 
Then take my hand, and come with me.” 

This time no torch was lighted. Mrityunjaya holding 
his stick in one hand and clinging to the sannyasi with 
the other slowly began to move. After twisting and 
turning many times through the maze of tunnels they 
came to a place where the sannyasi said, “Now stand still.” 

Standing still Mrityunjaya heard the sound of an iron 
door opening. The next moment the sannyasi seized his 
hand, and said: “Come!” 

Mrityunjaya advanced into what appeared to be a vast 
hall. He heard the sound of a flint being struck and then 
the blaze of the torch revealed to his astonished eyes the 
most amazing sight that he had ever dreamed of. On 
every side thick plates of gold were arranged in piles. 


he walls glittering like heaped rays 


They stood against t 
of solid sunlight stored in the bowels of the earth. 
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Mrityunjaya’s eyes began to gleam. Like a mad man he 
cried: “Al this gold is mine—I will never part with it!” 

“Very well,” replied the sannyasi, “here is my torch, 
some barley and parched rice, and this large pitcher of 
water for you. Farewell.” 

And as he spoke the sannyasi went out, clangin 
heavy iron door behind him. 

Mrityunjaya began to go round and round the hall 
touching the piles of gold again and again. Seizing some 
small pieces he threw them down on the floor, he lifted 
them into his lap, striking them one against another he 
made them ring, he even stroked his body all over with 
the precious metal. At length, tired out, he spread a large 
flat plate of gold on the floor, lay down on it, and fell 
asleep. 


g the 


When he woke he saw the gold glittering on every side. 
There was nothing but gold. He began to wonder whether 
day had dawned and whether the birds were awake and 
revelling in the morning sunlight. It seemed as though 
in imagination he could smell the fragrant breeze of 
daybreak coming from the garden by the little lake near 
his home. It was as if he could actually see the ducks 
floating on the water, and hear their contented cackle as 
the maidservant came from the house to the steps of the 
ghat, with the brass vessels in her hand to be cleaned. 

Striking the door Mrityunjaya called out: “Oh, 
Sannyasi, listen to me!” 

The door opened and the sannyasi entered. “What 
do you want?” he asked. 

“I want to go out,” replied Mrityunjaya, “but can’t I 
take away a little of this gold?” 
eae giving any answer the sannyasi lighted a 

à, and placing a full water pot and a few hand- 
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fuls of rice on the floor went out closing the door behind 
him. 

Mrityunjaya took up a thin plate of gold, bent it and 
broke it into small fragments. These he scattered about 
the room like lumps of dirt. On some of them he made 
marks with his teeth. Then he threw a plate of gold on 
the floor and trampled on it. He asked himself, ‘How 
many men in the world are rich enough to be able to 
throw gold about as I am doing!’ Then he became 
oppressed with a fever for destruction. He was seized 
with a longing to crush all these heaps of gold into dust 
and sweep them away with a broom. In this way he could 
show his contempt for the covetous greed of all the kings 
and maharajahs in the world. 

At last he became tired of throwing the gold about in 
this way and fell asleep. Again he saw on awakening 
those heaps of gold, and rushing to the door he struck at 
it with all his strength and called out: “Oh Sannyasi, I 
do not want this gold. I do not want it!” 

But the door remained closed. Mrityunjaya shouted 
till his throat was hoarse and still the door did not open, 
He threw lump after lump of gold against it, but with no 
effect. He was in despair. Would the sannyasi leave him 
there to shrivel up and die, inch by inch, in that golden 
prison? 

As Mrityunjaya watched the gold fear gripped him. 
Those piles of glittering metal surrounded him on all sides 
with a terrifying smile, hard, silent, without tremor or 
change, until his body began to tremble, his mind to 
quake. What connection had he with these heaps of gold? 
They could not share his feelings—they had no sympathy 
with him in his sorrows. They had no need of the light, 
or the sky. They did not long for the cool breezes, they 
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did not even want life. They had no desire for freedom. 
In this eternal darkness they remained hard and bright for 
ever. 

On earth perhaps sunset had come with its golden gift 
of limpid light—that golden light which cools the eyes as 
it bids farewell to the fading day, falling like tears on the 
face of darkness. Now the evening star would be gazing 
serenely down on the courtyard of his home where his 
young wife had tended the cows in the meadow and lit 
the lamp in the corner of the house, while the tinkling 
of the temple bell spoke of the closing ceremony of the 
day. 

Today the most trifling events of his home and his 
village shone in Mrityunjaya’s imagination with over- 
powering lustre. Even the thought of his old dog lying 
curled up asleep in front of the stove caused him pain. 
He thought of the grocer in whose shop he had stayed 
while he was at Dharagole and imagined him putting out 
his lamp, shutting up his shop and walking leisurely to 
some house in the village to take his evening meal, and 
as he thought of him he envied him his happiness. He 
did not know what day it was, but if it were Sunday he 
could picture to himself the villagers returning to their 
homes after market, calling their friends from over the 
fields and crossing the river together in the ferry boat. 
He could see a peasant, with a couple of fish dangling in 
his hand and a basket on his head, walking through the 
meadow paths, or making his way along the dikes of the 
paddy fields, past the bamboo fences of the little hamlets, 
returning to his village after the day’s work in the dim 
light of the star-strewn sky. 

The call came to him from the world of mén.. But 
layers of earth separated him from the most insignificant 
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occurrences of life’s varied and unceasing pilgrimage. That 
life, that sky, and that light appeared to him now as more 
priceless than all the treasures of the universe. He felt 
that if only he could for one moment again lie in the dusty 
lap of mother earth in her green clad beauty, beneath the 
free open spaces of the sky, filling his lungs with the 
fragrant breeze laden with the scents of mown grass and of 
blossoms, he could die feeling that his life was complete. 
As these thoughts came to him the‘door opened, and 


the sannyasi entering asked: “Mrityunjaya, what do you 
want now?” 
He answered: “I want nothing further. I want only 


to go out from this maze of darkness. I want to leave this 
delusive gold. I want light, and the sky ; I want freedom!” 

The sannyasi said: “There is another storehouse full 
of rarest gems of incalculable value, tenfold more precious 
than all this gold. Do you not wish to go there?” 

Mrityunjaya answered: “No.” 

“Haven't you the curiosity just to see it once?” 

“No, I don’t want even to see it. If I have to beg in 
rags for the rest of my life I would not spend another 
moment here.” 

“Then come,” said the sannyasi, and taking Mrityun- 
jaya’s hand he led him in front of the deep well. Stopping 
here he took out the paper and asked: “And what will 
you do with this?” 

Taking it Mrityunjaya tore it into fragments and threw 


them down the well. 
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CLOUD AND SUN 


Ir HAD RAINED THE PREVIOUS DAY. But this morning there 
was no sign of rain and the pale sunlight and scattered 
clouds between them were painting the nearly-ripe 
autumnal corn-fields alternately with their long brushes ; 
the broad green landscape was now being touched with 
light to a glittering whiteness, and again smeared over the 
next moment with the deep coolness of shadow. 

While these two actors, sun and cloud, were playing 
their own parts by themselves with the whole sky for a 
stage, innumerable plays were being enacted down below 
in various places on the stage of the world. 

In the particular place on which we are about to raise 
the curtain on one of life’s little plays, a house can be seen 
by the side of a village lane. Only one of the outer rooms 
is brick-built, and on either side of it a dilapidated brick 
wall runs to encircle a few mud huts. From the lane one 
can discover through the grated window a young man with 
the upper half of his body uncovered, sitting on a plank 
bed, trying every now and then to drive away both heat 
and mosquitoes with a palm-leaf fan held in his left hand 


ae reading attentively a book held in his right. Out in 
the village lane, a girl Wearing a striped sari, with some 
black plums tied 


in a corner thereof, which she was 
engaged in demolishing one by one, kept passing again 
and again in front of the said grated window. From the 
epo of her face it could be clearly perceived that 
it e young girl was on terms of intimacy with the person 
sitting and reading on the bed inside and that she was 


be 4 f z 
nt on attracting his attention somehow or other and 


letting him know by her silent contempt: ‘Just now I am 


i 
l! 
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busily engaged in eating black plums and don’t care a fig’ 
for you.’ 

Unfortunately, the man engaged in reading inside the 
room was short-sighted and the silent scorn of the girl 
could not touch him from afar. The girl herself knew 
this, so that after many fruitless journeyings to and fro, 
she was obliged to use pellets of plumstones in lieu of silent 
scorn. So difficult is it to preserve the purity of disdain 
when one has to deal with the blind. 

When three or four stones thrown at random, as it 
were, every now and again rapped against the wooden 
door, the reader raised his head and looked out. When 
the designing young person came to know this, she began 
to choose succulent black plums from her sari-knot with 
redoubled attention. The man, puckering his brows and 
straining his eyes, recognized the girl at last and putting 
down his book came up to ithe window and smilingly 
called out “Giribala!” 

Giribala, while keeping her attention fixed steadily and 
wholly upon the task of examining the black plums tied 
in her sari-end, proceeded to walk on slowly step by step. 

Upon this it was brought home to the myopic young 
man that he was being punished for some unknown mis- 
deed. Hurriedly coming outside he asked, “I say, how is it 
you haven’t given me any plums today?” Turning a deaf 
ear to this question Giribala chose a plum after much 
searching and deliberation, and proceeded to eat it with the 
utmost composure. hy aie 

These plums came from Giribala’s home-garden, and 
were the daily perquisite of the young man. But for some 
reason or other Giribala seemed to have forgotten this fact, 
and her behaviour went to indicate that she had gathered 
them for herself alone. However, it was not clear what 
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the idea was of plucking fruit from one’s own garden and 
coming and eating it ostentatiously in front of another’s 
door. Hence the youth came out and caught hold of her 
hand. At first Giribala turned and twisted and tried to 
wriggle out of his grasp, but suddenly she burst into a 
flood of tears and scattering the plums from her sari on to 
the ground, rushed away. 

The restless sunlight and shadows of the morning had 
become tired and tranquil in the afternoon. White swollen 
clouds lay massed in a corner of the sky and the fading 
evening light glimmered upon the leaves of the trees, the 
water in the ponds, and every nook and corner of the 
tain-washed landscape. Again we see the girl in front of 
the grated window, and the young man sitting inside the 
room, the only difference being that there are no plums 
now in the girl’s sdri-end, neither does the youth hold any 
book in his hand. There may have been certain other 
deeper and more serious differences also. 

It is difficult to say what particular, need has brought 
the girl again this afternoon to this particular spot. What- 
ever other grounds she may have had, it is quite apparent 
from her behaviour that talking to the man inside the 
room is not one of them. Rather it would appear as if 
she has come to see whether the plums she had scattered 
upon the ground this morning had sprouted in the 
afternoon. 

But one of the principal reasons for their not sprouting 
was that the fruits were lying heaped up at present in 
front of the young man on the wooden bed ; and whilst 
he il wa callin bending low every now and thn 
his inward lau aes eae epee vs ee pE E 7 
after another. = tee Sanus, the plums one 

; y selecting them. At length, 
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when one or two stones came and fell by chance near the 
girl’s feet or even upon them, she realized that the young 
man was paying her back for her fit of pique. But was 
this fair! When she had thrown overboard all the pride 
of her little heart and was seeking for some means of 
surrendering herself, wasn’t it cruel of him to place an 
obstacle in her very difficult path? As the girl came to 
realize with a blush that she had been caught in the 
attempt of giving herself up, and began to seek some means 
of escape, the youth came out and caught hold of her 


hand. 


This time too the girl turned and twisted and made 
several attempts to shake off his grasp and run away as 
she had done this morning ; but she did not cry. On the 
other hand she flushed and, turning her head aside, hid 
her face on her tormentor’s back and laughed profusely 
and, as if compelled by outward force alone, entered the 
jron-barred cell like a conquered captive. 

Like the light play of sun and cloud in the sky, the 
play of these two human beings in a corner of the earth 
was equally trivial and equally transient. Again as the 
play of sun and cloud in the sky is not really unimportant 
and not really a game but only looks like it, so the humble 
history of an idle rainy day spent by these ordinary folk 
may seem to be of no account amidst the hundreds of 
events happening in this world ; but as a matter of fact it 
was not so. The ancient and stupendous Fate that 
eternally weaves one age into another with unchanging 
sternness of countenance, that same Ancient eee causing 
the ‘seeds of grief and joy throughout the girl’s whole life 
to sprout amidst the trivial tears and laughter of this 
morning and evening. And yet the uncalled-for grievance 
of the girl seemed altogether- incomprehensible, not only 
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to the onlookers, but also to the young man—the hero of 
this little play. Why the girl should get annoyed one day 
and lavish unbounded affection on another, why she should 
increase the rations one day and on another stop them 
altogether, was not easy to understand. Some day it was 
as if all her powers of imagination and thought and skill 
were concentrated on giving pleasure to the young man ; 
again on another day she would muster all her limited 
stock of energy and hardness to try and hurt him. When 
she failed to wound him her hardness was redoubled ; 
when she succeeded, it was dissolved in profuse showers 
of repentant tears and flowed in a thousand streams of 
affection. 

The first part of the trivial history of this trivial play 


of sun and shadow is briefly narrated in the following 
chapter. 


2 


All the other 
factions, plotti 
false lawsuits 


people in the village were occupied with 
ng against one another, sugarcane planting, 
fals and trade in jute; the only ones interested 
in ideas and literature were Sashibhushan and Giribala. 
There was no call for anybody to be curious or anxious 
on this account. Because Giribala was ten years old and 
Sashibhushan was a newly-fledged M.A., B.L. They were 
neighbours only. i i 
E aalay father Harakumar was at one time the 
a ee of his village. Falling on evil days, he had 
ything and accepted the post of manager of their 


cue Gene oe had to superintend the same 
a in which he Ji E 
to move from his ithaca So that he was not obliged 
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Sashibhushan had taken his m.a. degree and also passed 
his examination in law, but he did not take up any work 
for a living. He could not bring himself to mix with- 
people or speak even a few words at a meeting. Because 
of his short sight he could not recognize his acquaintances, 
hence he had to resort to frowning, which people con- 
sidered a sign of arrogance. 

It is all very well to keep oneself to oneself in the sea of 
humanity of a city like Calcutta ; but in a village such 
behaviour is looked upon as haughtiness. When after 
many unsuccessful efforts, Sashibhushan’s father at length 
sent his good-for-nothing son to look after their small 
village estate, Sashibhushan had to put up with a lot of 
ill-treatment, harassment and ridicule from his village 
neighbours. There was another reason for this persecu- 
tion ; peace-loving Sashibhushan was unwilling to marry— 
hence the worried parents of marriageable girls looked 
upon this unwillingness of his as intolerable pride and 
could not find it in their hearts to forgive him. 

The more Sashibhushan was persecuted the more he 
hid himself in his den. He used to sit on a plank bed in 
a corner room with some bound English volumes before 
him and read whichever one he liked. This was all the 
work he did, and how the property managed to exist, the 


property alone knew. 
We have already seen that Giribala was the only human 


being with whom he had any contact. 

Girjbala’s brothers used to go to school and on their 
return would ask their silly little sister some day what the 
shape of the earth was ; another day they would want to 
know which was bigger, the sun or the earth. And when 
she made mistakes, they corrected her with infinite 
contempt. If in the absence of proof to the contrary, 
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Giribala considered the belief that the sun was bigger than 
the earth to be groundless, and if she had the boldness 
to express her doubts, then her brothers would declare 
with redoubled scorn, “Indeed! it is written in our books, 
and you—”. 

When Giribala heard that this fact was recorded in 
printed books, she was completely silenced and did not 
think any other proof necessary. 

But she felt a great desire to be able to read books like 
her brothers. Some days she would sit in her own room 
with an open book before her, and go on muttering to 
herself as if she were reading, and keep turning over the 
pages quickly one after another. The small black 
unknown letters seemed to be keeping guard at the lion’s 
gate of some great hall of mystery in endless serried rows, 
with bayonets of vowels raised aloft on their shoulders, 
and gave no reply to the questions put by Giribala. The 
Book of Fables revealed not a single word of its tigers, 
foxes, horses and donkeys to the curiosity-tormented girl, 
and the Book of Tales with all its tales remained gazing 
dumbly as if under a vow of silence. 

Giribala had suggested taking lessons from her brothers, 
but they had not paid the slightest heed to her request. 
Sashibhushan was her sole ally. 

Like the Fables and The Book of Tales, Sashibhushan 
also at first seemed to Giribala to be full of inscrutable 
POEN: The young man used to sit alone in the small 
sitting-room with iron-grated windows by the roadside, on 
er oe surrounded by books. Standing outside and 

§ old of the bars Giribala would fix a wondering 
gaze upon this Strange figure with bent back, absorbed in 
reading ; and comparing the number of books, would 
decide in her own mind that Sashibhushan was much more 
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learned than her brothers. She could conceive of nothing 
more wonderful than this. 

She had not the slightest doubt that Sashibhushan had 
read through all the world’s greatest books, such as the 
Book of Fables, etc. Hence when Sashibhushan turned over 
the pages, she stood stock-still, unable to measure the depths 
of his learning. 

At length this wonderstruck girl came to attract the 
attention even of the short-sighted Sashibhushan. One day 
he opened a glittering bound volume and said, “Giribala, 
come and look at the pictures.” Giribala immediately ran 
away. 

This is how their acquaintance started, and it would 
require some historical research to determine the exact date 
on which it ripened into intimacy and the girl, entering 
Sashibhushan’s room from outside the grating, obtained a 
seat amongst the bound books on the plank béd. 

Giribala began taking lessons from Sashibhushan. My 
readers will laugh when they hear that this teacher taught 
his little pupil not only her letters, spelling and grammar, 
but translated and read out many great poems to her and 
asked her opinion of them. God alone knows what the 
girl understood but that she liked it, there is no doubt. She 
drew many imaginary and wonderful pictures in her child- 
mind, made up of a mixture of understanding and non- 
understanding, and she listened intently and silently with 
ed one or two altogether foolish 
questions now and then, and sometimes veered off suddenly 
to an irrelevant subject. Sashibhushan never objected to 
this, but derived a particular pleasure from hearing this 
aise and blame and comment on famous 
was his only discerning friend in the 


wide-open eyes, ask 


tiny little critic pr 
poems. Giribala 


whole neighbourhood. 
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When Sashibhushan first came to know her, Giri was 
eight years old ; now she was ten. In these two years, she 
had learnt the English and Bengali alphabet, and finished 
reading three or four easy books. At the same time Sashi- 
bhushan also had not felt these two years of village life to 
be altogether lonely and uninteresting. 


3 


But Sashibhushan had not been able to get on well with 
Giribala’s father Harakumar, Harakumar used to come and 
ask this M.A., B.L. to advise him about his lawsuits. The 
said M.A., B.L., however, did not show much interest, nor 
did he hesitate to confess his ignorance of law to the 
Manager Babu, who considered this to be pure evasion. 
In this way two years passed. 

At about this time, it had become imperative to punish 
a recalcitrant tenant. The Manager Babu earnestly 
entreated Sashibhushan to advise him with regard to his 
intention of prosecuting the said tenant in different districts 
on different charges and claims. But far from advising him, 
Sashibhushan said certain things to him quietly yet firmly, 
which did not strike him as being at all pleasant. 

On the other hand Harakumar was unable to win a 
single case against this tenant, so he became firmly con- 
vinced that Sashibhushan had been helping the unfortunate 


man and vowed that the village should be rid of such a 
person without delay. 


Sashibhushan foun 
fields, his pulse- 
being disputed, 
paying their re 
false cases ag 


d that cows kept straying into his 
Stores were catching fire, his boundaries were 
his tenants were making difficulties about 
nts and not only that, were trying to bring 
aimst him. There were even rumours that 
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he would get a beating if he went out in the evenings, and 
his house would be set on fire some night. 

At last the harmless peace-loving Sashibhushan prepared 
to leave the village and escape to Calcutta. 

Whilst he was making his preparations, the Joint 
Magistrate Sahib’s tents were pitched in the village, which 
thereupon became astir with constables, khansamas, dogs, 
horses, syces and sweepers. Batches of small boys began 
to wander about the outskirts of the Sahib’s camp with 
fearful curiosity, like packs of jackals on a tiger’s trail. 

The Manager Babu proceeded to supply fowls, eggs, 
ghee and milk to the Sahib under the heading of hospita- 
lity, according to custom. He freely and unquestioningly 
supplied a much larger quantity of food than was actually 
required by the Joint Sahib ; but when the Sahib’s sweeper 
came one morning and demanded four seers of ghee at 
once for the Sahib’s dog, then, as ill-luck would have it, 
Harakumar felt this was the limit and explained to the 
sweeper that though the Sahib’s dog could doubtlessly 
digest much more ghee than a country dog without fear of 
consequences, still such a large quantity of fat was not 
good for its health ; and he refused to supply the ghee. 

The sweeper went and told the Sahib that he had gone 
to enquire from the Manager Babu where dog’s meat could 
be had, but because he belonged to the sweeper caste the 
Manager had driven him away with contempt before 
everybody, and had not even hesitated to show disrespect 
to the Sahib. 

As a rule Sahibs are easily offended by the Brahmin’s 
pride of caste, moreover, they had dared to insult his 
sweeper; so that he found it impossible to control his 
temper, and immediately ordered his chaprassi to send for. 


the Manager Babu. 
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The trembling Manager came and stood before the 
Sahib’s tent, inwardly muttering the name of the goddess 
Durga. Coming out of the tent with loud creaking of 
boots, the Sahib shouted at the Manager in Bengali with a 
foreign accent: “Why have you driven away my sweeper?” 

The flurried Harakumar hastened to assure the Sahib 
with folded hands that he could never dare to be so insolent 
as to drive away the Sahib’s sweeper, but since the latter 
had asked for four seers of ghee at once for the dog, he 
(the Manager) had at first entered a mild protest in the 
interests of the said quadruped, and then sent out messen- 
gers to various places for procuring the ghee. 

The Sahib enquired who had been sent out and where. 

Harakumar promptly mentioned some names haphazard 
as they occurred to him. 

The Sahib despatched messengers at once to enquire 
whether the aforesaid persons had been sent to the aforesaid 
villages to procure ghee, and meanwhile kept the Manager 
Babu waiting in his tent. 

The messengers came back in the afternoon and 
informed the Sahib that nobody had been sent anywhere 
for the ghee. This left no doubt in his mind that every- 
thing the Manager had said was false and his sweeper had 
spoken the truth. Whereupon, roaring with rage, the Joint 
Sahib called the sweeper and said, “Catch hold of this 
swine by the ear and race him round the tent”, which 
command the sweeper executed in front of the crowd of 
Spectators, without waste of time. 

The report of this event spread like wild fire through 
the village and Harakumar came home and lay down like 
one half dead, without touching a morsel of food. 

The Manager had made many enemies in connection 


pas ; : : 
ith his zemindari work. They were overjoyed at the news, 
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but when the departing Sashibhushan heard it, his blood 
boiled within him, and he could not sleep the whole night.. 

Next morning he went to Harakumar’s house ; the latter 
caught hold of his hand and began to weep bitterly. Sashi- 
bhushan said, “A case for libel must be brought against 
the Sahib, and I will fight it as your counsel.” 

At first Harakumar was frightened to hear that a suit 
must be filed against the Magistrate Sahib himself, but 
Sashibhushan strongly insisted upon it. 

Harakumar asked for time to think it over. But when 
he found that the rumour had spread throughout the village 
and his enemies were openly expressing their jubilation, he 
hesitated no longer, and appealed to Sashibhushan, saying 
“My boy, I hear you are preparing to go to Calcutta for no 
ostensible reason—but you can’t possibly do so. It is such 
a tower of strength for us to have a person like you in the 
village! Anyhow you must deliver me from this terrible 


indignity.” 


4 
That Sashibhushan who had hitherto always tried to 


lead a guarded and secluded life screened from the public 
eye, it was that same Sashibhushan who now presented 
himself in court. On hearing his case, the Magistrate took 
him into his private chamber, and treated him with the 
utmost courtesy, saying “Sashi Babu, wouldn’t it be better 
to compromise this case privately?” 

Keeping his short-sighted frowning gaze fixed very 
steadily upon the cover of a law-book lying on the table 
Sashi Babu replied, “I cannot advise my client to do so. 
How can he make a compromise privately when he has 
been insulted publicly?” 

3 
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After exchanging a few words, the Sahib realized that 
this myopic and laconic young man was not to be easily 
moved and said, “All right Babu, let’s see how it turns out 
in the end.” 

Saying which, the Magistrate adjourned the case and 
went on tour to the moffussil. 

On the other hand, the Joint Sahib wrote as follows to 
the Zemindar: “Your Manager has insulted my servants 
and shown disrespect to me. I trust you will take necessary 
action.” 

The Zemindar was thoroughly upset and sent for 
Harakumar at once. The Manager recounted the whole 
affair in detail, from beginning to end. The Zemindar got 
extremely annoyed and said, “When the Sahib’s sweeper 
asked for four seers of ghee, why didn’t you give it to him 
at once without any question? Would it have cost you your 
father’s money?” 

Harakumar couldn’t deny that his paternal property 
would not have suffered any loss thereby. Admitting he 
was to blame, he said, “It was my bad luck that made me 
act so foolishly.” 

“Then again, who told you to prosecute the Sahib”, 
asked the Zemindar. 

a a DETA of Righteousness”, replied Harakumar, 
© wish to prosecute: it was that young fellow Sashi 

of our village, who never gets a single brief—who got me 
into this mess by insisting upon it, almost without my 
permission.” á 
eee, E eet Pere highly incensed 
ae a ate k 2 ere: SER the aforesaid youth 
the public eye by me vi wao was trying to attract 
Manager to withdraw ne eae Ae pi pase he 
e and appease the pair of 
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magistrates, elder and younger, immediately. 

The Manager presented himself at the Joint Magistrate’s 
quarters with a peace-offering of fruits and sweets calculated 
to cool the atmosphere. He informed the Sahib that it was 
altogether foreign to his nature to bring a case against him ; 
it was only that green young duffer of a pleader known 
as Sashibhushan of their village who had the impudence to 
act thus, practically without his knowledge. The Sahib 
was exceedingly annoyed with Sashibhushan and extremely 
pleased with the Manager, whom he was dukkhit to have 
given dandobidhan in a fit of temper. The Sahib had 
recently won a prize in a Bengali examination, hence he 
was given to speaking in high-flown book language with 
all and sundry. 

The Manager averred that parents sometimes punished 
their children in anger, at others drew them into their 
affectionate embrace, so that there was no occasion for 
either the parents or the children to feel sorry. 

Whereupon, after distributing adequate largesse to all 
the Joint Sahib’s servants, Harakumar went to the moffussil 
to see the Magistrate Sahib. After hearing all about Sashi- 
bhushan’s arrogant behaviour from him, the Magistrate 
remarked, “It struck me also as very strange that the 
Manager Babu whom I had always thought to be such a 
nice person, instead of informing me first and arranging 
for private compromise, should rush to bring a suit. The 
whole thing seemed so preposterous! Now I understand 
everything.” 

Finally, he asked the Manager whether Sashibhushan 
had joined the Congress. Without turning a hair the 
latter calmly replied, “Yes”. 

The Sahib’s normal ruling-race complex led him to 
perceive clearly that this was all the Congress’ doing. 
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The myrmidons of the Congress were secretly going abou 
everywhere seeking for opportunities to engineer toul 5 
and ‘write articles in the Amrit Bazar picking a quarrel wit 
the Government. The Sahib inwardly cursed the Govern- 
ment of India’s weakness in not giving more summary 
powers to the Magistrates to crush these puny thorns 
underfoot forthwith. But the name of Sashibhushan the 
Congressman remained in the Magistrate’s memory. 


5 


When the big things of life raise their powerful heads, 
the small things also are not deterred from spreading their 
hungry little network of roots and putting forward their 
claim in the affairs of the world. 

When Sashibhushan was particularly busy with the 
Magistrate’s annoying case, when he was collecting notes 


on law from various volumes, sharpening in his mind the 


points he would make in his speech, cross-examining 


‘Imaginary witnesses, and trembling and perspiring every 
now and again at the mental picture of the crowded 
courtroom and the future sequence of cantos in his 
war-epic—then his little pupil used to come regularly to 
his door, shabby reader and ink-stained exercise-book in 
hand, 


sometimes with flowers and fruit, sometimes 
with pickles, cocoanut-sweets 


and spiced home-made 
catechu with the fragrance of the ketaki from her mother’s 
store-room, - ` 
The first few days she noticed that Sashibhushan was 
absent-mindedly turning over the pages of a huge forbid- 
ding-looking volume without pictures, but it did not seem 
as if he was reading it 


very attentively either. Sashibhushan 
used to try and explain to Giribala some portion at least. of 
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the books he read on other occasions—were there then not 
even a few words in that heavy black-bound volume which 
he could read out to her? And in any case, was that book 
so very important and Giribala so very insignificant? 

At first, in order to attract her preceptor’s attention 
Giribala began to spell and read her lessons out aloud in a 
sing-song tone, swaying the upper half of her body includ- 
ing her plait, violently to and fro. But she found this plan 
did not work very well. She became intensely annoyed in 
her own mind with that heavy black book, which she began 
to look upon as an ugly, hard, cruel human being. Every 
unintelligible page of that book took on the form of a 
wicked man’s face and silently expressed its utter contempt 
of Giribala, because she was a little girl. If some thief 
could have stolen that book, she would have rewarded him 
with all the spiced catechu in her mother’s store-room. The 
gods did not listen to all the unreasonable and impossible 
prayers she mentally said to them for the destruction of 
that book, nor do I think it necessary for my readers to 
hear them either. i . 

Then the dejected girl gave up going to her tutor’s 
home, lesson-book in hand, for a day or two. On coming 
to the path in front of Sashibhushan’s room to see the 
result of these two days of separation, and glancing inside, 
she found that Sashibhushan, putting aside the black book, 
was standing alone and addressing the iron bars in some 
foreign language with gesticulations. ; 

Probably he was experimenting on those irons how to 
melt the heart of the judge. 

Sashibhushan the bookworm, ignorant of the ways of the 
t it not altogether impossible even in these 
the wonderful feats of orators 


Sheridan, etc., who by 


world, though 
mercenary days to perform 
i roathe i Burke 
like Demosthenes, Cicero, f 
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the piercing arrows of their winged words had torn injustice 
to shreds, cowed down the tyrant, and humbled pride to 
the dust in the olden days. Standing in the small dilapi- 
dated house of Tilkuchi village, Sashibhushan was practis- 
ing how to put to shame the arrogant English race flushed 
with the wine of victory, and make them repent for their 
misdeeds before the whole world. Whether the gods in 
heaven laughed to hear him or whether their divine eyes 
moistened with tears, nobody knows. 

So he failed to notice Giribala. On that day the girl 
had no plums in her sari-end. ’ Having been caught once 
in the act of throwing plum-stones, she had become very 
sensitive with regard to that fruit, so much so that if 
Sashibhushan innocently asked some day—*“Giri, are there 
no plums for me today?” she took it to be a veiled taunt 
and prepared to run away with the reproving exclamation 
“jah!” on her lips. 

In the absence of plum-stones, she had to take recourse to 
a trick today, Suddenly looking at a distant point, she cried, 
“Swarna, dear, don’t go, I shall be coming in a minute.” 

My masculine readers may think that these words were 
addressed to some distant companion, but my feminine 
readers will easily surmise that there was nobody in the 
distance and that the object aimed at was close at hand. 


aa alas! the shot missed the blind man. Not that Sashi- 
ushan had not heard, but he failed to perceive the purport 
of the call, 


to go and play and h 
hes anes a e had not the energy that day to draw 
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Plum-stones have this advantage that they can be 
thrown several times and if four miss the mark, then the 
fifth has a chance of hitting it. But however imaginary a 
person Swarna may be, she cannot be kept standing for 
long after one has told her “I am coming.” If one treats 
her so, then people may naturally begin to entertain doubts 
as to her existence. So when this means failed, Giribala 
had to go without further delay. Still one did not notice 


„in her steps that celerity which a sincere desire to join a 


distant companion would have warranted. It was as if 
she were trying to feel with her back whether anyone was 
following her or not ; when she knew for certain that 
nobody was coming, then with a last feeble fraction of hope 
she looked round once, and not seeing anyone tore to pieces 
both that tiny hope and her loose-leaved lesson-book and 
scattered them on the road. If she could have found some 
possible means of returning the little knowledge that 
Sashibhushan had imparted to her, then probably she 
would have thrown it all down with a bang at Sashibhushan’s 
door like the unwanted plum-stones, and come away. 
The girl vowed that before she met Sashibhushan next, 
she would forget all her lessons and not be able to answer 
any question he put to her—not one, not one, not even 
a single one! And then! Then Sashibhushan would be 
served right. S 

Giribala’s eyes filled with tears. She derived some small 
comfort in her aching heart from thinking how deeply 
repentant Sashibhushan would feel if she forgot all her 
lessons, and a spring of pity welled up in her imagination 
for that future wretched Giribala, who would forget every- 
thing she had learnt, simply for Sashibhushan’s fault. 

Clouds gathered in the sky, as they do every day in the 


rainy season. Giribala stood behind a roadside tree sobbing 
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for wounded pride. Such idle tears are shed every day by 
many a girl; it was nothing worthy of note. 


6 


My readers are aware of the reasons why Sashibhushan’s 
researches into the law and his essays in oratory proved 
fruitless. The case against the Magistrate was suddenly 
withdrawn. Harakumar was appointed an Honorary Magis- 
trate on the District bench and he used to go often to 
the district town in a soiled chapkan and greasy turban, 
to pay his respects to the Sahibs. 

At long last Giribala’s curses on that fat black book 
began to bear fruit—and it lay neglected, forgotten and 
exiled in a dark corner, collecting dust. But where was 
Giribala the girl who would have taken delight in this 
neglect? 

The day when Sashibhushan closed his law-book and 
sat alone, he suddenly realized that Giribala had not come. 
Then he began to recollect the daily history of those few 
days, little by little. He remembered how one bright 
morning Giribala had brought a heap of bakul flowers wet 
with the new rains, tied in a corner of her sari. When he 
did not raise his eyes from his book even on seeing her, her 
ardour became suddenly damped. Taking a needle-and- 
thread stuck in her sari-end, she began to weave a garland 
of bakul flowers one by one, with bent head. She wove it 


very slowly, and it took a long time to finish ; the day 
began to wear on, it was tim 


r wounded feelings gradually 


gained in depth every day ; how the time came when she 
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gave up entering his room, and would appear now and 
again on the footpath in front and go away ; and how at 
last the girl had even given up coming to the path—that 
too was now some days ago. Giribala’s fit of pique never 
used to last so long. ` Sashibhushan sighed and remained 
sitting with his back against the wall like one bewildered 
and with nothing to do. In the absence of his little pupil, 
his books became distasteful to him. 

He kept pulling one or two books towards him, then 
pushing them away again after reading two or three pages. 
If he began to write, his expectant eyes would throw an 
eager glance every now and again towards the lane and the 
house opposite, and his writing would be interrupted. 

Sashibhushan was afraid Giribala had fallen ill. On 
making discreet enquiries, however, he learnt that his fears 
were groundless. Giribala did not go out of the house 
nowadays. A bridegroom had been settled for her. 

On the morning following the day on which Giribala 
had strewn the muddy village lane with the torn leaves of 
her lesson-book, she was leaving the house early with quick 
steps, bearing various presents tied in her little sari-corner. 
Having passed a sleepless night owing to the intense heat, 
Harakumar was sitting outside with bared body, pulling 
at his hookah, since early morning. “Where are you 
going?” he asked Giri. Pio! Sashidada’s house”, she 
“You needn’t go to Sashibhushan’s house”, scolded 


replied. l i 
Harakumar, “go back home.” Saying which he spoke long 
he shameless behaviour of a 


and sternly to her anent t ) c 
grown-up girl about to enter her father-in-law’s house. 


Since that day she had been forbidden to leave the house. 
This time she found no opportunity of humbling her pride 
and making it up with Sashibhushan. Mango-preserves, 
spiced catechu and pickled limes were relegated to their 
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proper place on the store-room shelf. It went on. raining, 
the bakul flowers went on falling, the guava-trees became 
laden with ripe fruit, and the ground beneath the plum 
trees became littered every day with succulent black plums 
dropped from the branches by pecking birds. Alas! even 


the loose-leaved lesson-book was no longer there. 


7 


On the day when the sanai was playing in the village 
for Giribala’s wedding, the uninvited Sashibhushan was 
‘going to Calcutta by boat. 

Since the withdrawal of the lawsuit the very sight of 
Sashibhushan’ had become a curse to Harakumar, for he 
was certain in his own mind that Sashibhushan looked 
down upon him with contempt. He began to discover a 
thousand imaginary proofs of this in Sashibhushan’s looks 
and behaviour. All the other village-folk were gradually 
forgetting the history of his past indignity, only Sashi- 
bhushan was keeping alive its memory, he thought ; hence 
he could not bear him. Whenever he met him, he used 
to feel a kind of shrinking shame, accompanied by a strong 
resentment. He vowed to himself that he would drive 
Sashibhushan out of the village. 

It Was not a very difficult task to constrain a person like 
Sashibhushan to leave the village. So the Manager Babu’s 
desire was soon fulfilled. One morning Sashibhushan got 
into a boat with a load of books and a few tin boxes. The 
one happy tie that had bound him to the village, even that 
was being snapped today with great éclat. He had not 
fully realized before how firmly that delicate bond had 
meee around his heart. Today when the boat 

» when the tops of the village trees and the sound of 


top speed and h 
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the wedding-music became gradually more and more 
indistinct, then suddenly a mist of tears spread over his 
heart and choked his voice, a rush of blood caused the 
veins in his forehead to throb with pain, and the whole 
panorama of the world seemed exceedingly hazy as if com- 
posed of shadowy illusion. 

A strong wind was blowing from the opposite direction ; 
hence the boat advanced slowly, though the current was 
favourable. At this juncture something happened on the 
river, which hindered Sashibhushan’s journey. 

_A new steamer line had recently been opened from the 
station landing-place to the district town. Their steamer 
came noisily puffing along against the current, with its 
propellers working like wings and setting up waves on either 
side. The young Manager Sahib of the new line and a 
few passengers were on board, among whom were some 
inhabitants of Sashibhushan’s village. 

A money-lender’s country-boat was trying to race the 
steamer from a little way off ; at times it seemed about to 
catch up with her, and again kept falling behind. The 
boatman’s spirit of rivalry was awakened. He put out a 
second sail on top of the first one, and even a third small 
sail atop of that. The tall mast bent low before the blast, 
and the parted’ waves danced madly with a loud splashing 
noise, on either side of the boat. The boat plunged for- 
ward like a horse with its reins snapped. At a certain 
point the path of the steamer took a slight bend, and here 
the boat outstripped it by taking a shorter cut. The 
Manager Sahib was leaning over the railing, eagerly 
watching this race. When the boat was flying along at 
ad outstripped the steamer by about a yard, 
hib raised his revolver and fired a shot at 


he sail burst, the boat 


just then the Sa 
In a moment t 


the swollen sail. 
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sank, and the steamer was hidden from sight round the 
a 3 7 

E the Manager acted thus, it is cies 4 ae on 
Bengalees cannot always understand the wor E Tae 
Sahib’s mind. Perhaps he felt the rivalry o iz ae 
sail to be intolerable ; perhaps there is a pone aes a 
putting a bullet through something broad S N 
the twinkling of an eye ; perhaps there is a certain BE 
and fiendish humour in putting the proud boat 10 ieee 
combat in a second by making a few holes in = c BE, 
What the reason was I do not know exactly. ut 1d 
I know for certain that the Englishman believed A as 
not be liable to be punished for this little joke, He meee 
an idea that the people whose boat was lost an T = 
in danger of losing their lives also could not be co 

eings. À ; 
See the Sahib fired and the boat sank, proce : 
boat had approached the place of occurrence. ay 8 me 
was an eye-witness of the last scene. He a EES 
spot with his boat and rescued the boatmen. E 
man who was grinding spices for cooking ie the pis 
could not be traced. The rain-swollen river flowe 
swiftly. : 

The hot blood boiled in Sashibhushan’s veins. ane 
law was very dilatory—tike a huge complex iron eae 
it accepted proofs after weighing them, and apportione 
punishment calmly—it did not possess the warmth of the 
human heart. But to separate food from hunger, desire 
from enjoyment, and anger from punishment appeared to 
Sashibhushan to be equally unnatural. There are many 
crimes which as soon as witnessed demand an immediate 
retribution from the witness’ own hand, otherwise the god 
in him seems to sear the witness from within. At such a 


—=_— 
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moment one feels inwardly ashamed to find comfort in 
the idea of the law. But the machine-made law and the 
machine-made steamer took the Manager further away 
from Sashibhushan. Whether the world was benefited in 
other ways, I cannot say, but this much is certain that 
Sashibhushan’s Indian spleen was saved at this juncture. ` 
Sashibhushan returned to the village with the boatmen 
who had survived. The boat had been Jaden with jute, 
which he appointed men to salvage, and tried to persuade 
the boatman to bring a police-case against the Manager. 
But the boatman was unwilling to do so. He said the 
boat was sunk for good, but he was not prepared to sink 
with it. First of all, he would have to grease the palms 
of the police ; then he would have to give up all work and 
food and rest and wander about the law-courts ; then God 
alone knows what trouble was in store for him and what 
the result would be if he prosecuted the Sahib. At last 
when he heard that Sashibhushan was himself a pleader, 
that he himself would pay all the costs of the suit and that 
there was every chance of his getting damages, he agreed. 
But the people of Sashibhushan’s village who were present 
on board the steamer flatly refused to bear witness. “We 
didn’t see anything, sir”, they said to Sashibhushan, “we 
were at the back of the steamer, it was impossible to hear 
a gunshot for the throbbing of the machine and the lapping 


of the water.” 5 ; 
Inwardly cursing his countrymen, Sashibhushan conti- 


nued to conduct the case before the Magistrate. 
No witnesses were required. The Manager admitted 
he had fired a shot. He said it was aimed at a flock of 
ae hen going at 
cranes flying in the sky- The steamer was t going a 
full oe a had just turned round the bend. So he 
could not possibly know whether a crow died or a crane 
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died or the boat sank. Earth and sky contained so many 
things to aim at that no man in his senses would knowingly 
waste a pice-worth of shot on a dirty rag. 

Acquitted on all charges, the Manager Sahib, puffing 
at a cigar, went to play whist at his club. The dead body 
of the man who was grinding spices in the boat was washed 
up on land nine miles farther off, and Sashibhushan 
returned to his village with frustration raging in his breast. 

The day he returned, they were taking Giribala to her 
husband’s home in a decorated boat. Though nobody had 
asked him, yet Sashibhushan came slowly to the riverside. 
The landing-place was crowded, so instead of going. there 
he stood a little way off. When the boat left the landing- 
steps and passed in front of him, he caught a fleeting 
glimpse of the new bride, sitting with her sari drawn down 
over her bowed head. Giribala had long been hoping to 
see Sashibhushan somehow or other before leaving the 
village, but today she did not even know that her preceptor 
Was standing there not very far away. She did not even 
taise her head once to look ; only the tears coursed down 
both her cheeks in silent weeping. 

The boat gradually receded and passed out of sight. 
The morning light glittered on the river ; from the branch 
of a mango-tree nearby, a papia burst into rapturous song 
every now and then, seeking in vain to unburden the pas- 
sion of its heart; the ferry-boat, laden with passengers, 
kept plying from one side of the river to the other: the 
women coming to the landing-steps to draw water, began 
discussing Giri’s departure for her father-in-law’s house in 

a loud babel of voices ; and Sashibhushan, taking off his 
glasses and wiping his eyes, turned back and entered the 
small iron-grated room by the roadside. Suddenly it 
seemed as if he heard Giribala’s voice calling “Sashidada!” 
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—Where, oh where? 
Nowhere! Not in the room, not in the lane, not in 
the village—but in the midst of his own heart. 


8 


Sashibhushan again packed up his things and- started 
for Calcutta. He had nothing to do in Calcutta, there was 
no particular object in going there ; so instead of going by 
rail, he decided to travel all the way by boat. 

At the height of the rainy season, a network of big and 
small zig-zag waterways had spread over the whole of 
Bengal. The veins and arteries of this green land seemed 
to be overflowing with sap on all sides into trees and plants, 
bushes and grass, corn and jute and sugarcane, in a mad 
exuberance of riotous youth. 

Sashibhushan’s boat proceeded to thread its way 
through all these narrow serpentine alleys of water, which 
had by then become level with the bank. The white- 
tufted grass and reeds and in some places the cornfields 
were under water. The bamboo-groves and mango-groves 
and fencing of the village had reached the very edge of 
the river, as if the daughters of the gods had filled with 
water to the brink the circular grooves around the tree-roots. 

When he set out the woods were bright and smiling 
and glistening after their bath; but it soon clouded over 
and began to rain ; whichever way one turned, it looked 
dismal and dingy. Just as during a flood, the cattle huddle 
together in their dirty, slushy, narrow byre and get 
drenched in the incessant showers of July, standing 
patiently with pathetic eyes ; so was the harassed country- 
side of Bengal, dumb and sorrowful, being soaked conti- 
nuously in its dense swamped and slippery jungles. The 
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peasants were going about with their palm-leaf umbrellas ; 
the women were going from one hut to another in the 
course of their daily household duties, getting drenched 
and shrinking from the cold wet wind and treading ie 
slippery landing-stairs very cautiously to draw va from 
the river in their wet clothes. The men were sitting in 
their verandahs smoking, or if absolutely necessary, going 
out with chaddar wound round the waist, umbrellas over 
their heads and shoes in their hands. It is not one of our 
ancient and sacred customs to provide our long-suffering 
womenfolk with umbrellas in this sunburnt and rain-swept 
land of Bengal. à alate 

When the rain showed no signs of stopping, ashi 
bhushan began to get tired of the closed boat, me 
decided to travel by rail. Arriving at a wide con uence 
of the river, he moored the boat and began to prepare for 
his midday meal. 

It is ie lame man’s foot that falls into the ditch, as 
the saying goes. It is not the fault of the ditch alone, 
but the lame man’s foot also has a special bent for falling 
into the ditch. On that day Sashibhushan furnished a 
good proof of this. $ td 

The fishermen had fixed bamboo-poles on either sid 
of the confluence of two tivers and spread a huge net over 
them, keeping only room on one side for boats to pass. 
They had been doing this since a long time, and also paying 
rent for it. As ill luck would have it, this year the august 

_ District Superintendent of Police had suddenly deigned to 
come this way, Seeing his boat draw near, the fishermen 
warned his boatman beforehand in a loud voice and 
pointed out the passage at the side. But the Sahib’s 
boatman was not in the habit of showing deference to any ` 
man-made barrier by taking a roundabout route, so he 
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steered the boat clean through the net. The net stooped 
and made way for the boat, but its rudder became 
enmeshed and it took some time and trouble to disen- 
tangle it. 

The Police Sahib got extremely red and angry, and had 
the boat moored. The four fishermen, seeing his threaten- 
ing attitude, promptly decamped. The Sahib ordered his 
oarsmen to cut up the net, and the huge net, made at a 
cost of seven or eight hundred rupees, was cut to pieces. 

After venting his wrath on the net, the Sahib finally 
sent for the fishermen. Unable to find the four runaway 
men, the constable caught hold of whichever four fisher- 
men came to hand. They pleaded their innocence with 
folded hands supplicatingly. As the Police Bahadur was 
giving orders to his men to take the prisoners along with 
them, the bespectacled Sashibhushan with an unbuttoned 
shirt hastily thrown over his shoulders and his slippers 
pattering on the ground came in breathless haste to the 
police boat. In a quivering voice he said, “Sir, you have 
no right to cut up the net of these fishermen, and to harass 
these four men.” 

As soon as the Burra Sahib of the Police uttered a 
particularly offensive invective in Hindi, Sashibhushan 
sprang into the boat from the slightly raised river-bank, 
and throwing himself at once upon the Sahib, began to 
pummel him right and left like a child, like a madman. 

After that he did not know what happened. When he 
awoke in the police-station, we are constrained to say that 
the treatment he received was conducive neither to his 
sense of dignity nor to his physical comfort. 


` bones to d 
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Sashibhushan’s father, with the assistance of pleaders 
and barristers, first got his son released on bail. Then 
preparations were set afoot for conducting the case. 

The fishermen whose net had been destroyed belonged 
to the same holding and were under the same zemindar 
as Sashibhushan. When in difficulty, they used to come 
to him sometimes for legal advice. The men who had 
been seized and brought to the boat by the Sahib were 
also not unknown to him. 

Sashibhushan sent for them in order to cite them as 
witnesses, but they were frightened out of their wits. If 
those who had to pass their daily lives with wife and 
children were to quarrel with the police, then where would 
their troubles end? How many lives were there in one 
man’s body? The loss they had suffered was over and 
done with, now why this further trouble of a subpoena for 
bearing witness! “Sir, you have landed us in a great 
mess!” they all declared. 

After much persuasion, they agreed to tell the truth. 

In the Meantime, when Harakumar took the oppor- 
tunity of sitting on the bench to go and salaam the Sahibs, 
the Police Sahib said with a smile, “Manager Babu, I hear 
your tenants are ready to bear false witness against the 
police.” 

indeed | 1s such a thing possible?” said the startled 
manager, “that the sons of swine should have it in their 

are to doa thing like that!” 


Readers of newspapers know that Sashibhushan’s case 
had no legs to stand on. 
One by one the fishermen came and deposed that the 


Sahib had not cut up their net, but had sent for them to 
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the boat and taken down their names and addresses. 

Not only that, but three or four of his village acquain- 
tances stated that they were present at the place and time 
of occurrence, as members of a wedding-party, and had 
seen with their own eyes how Sashibhushan without any 
provocation had come forward and harassed the police 
constables. 

Sashibhushan admitted that on being abused he had 
jumped into the boat and struck the Sahib ; but the real 
reason for that was the destruction of the net and the 
ill-treatment of the fishermen. 

Under the circumstances, that Sashibhushan should be 
punished could not be called unjust. But the sentence was 
somewhat severe. There were three or four charges— 
assault, trespass, interfering with police officers on duty, 
etc.—all of which were fully proved against him. 

Leaving his beloved books in that small room, 
Sashibhushan went to jail for five years. When his father 
wanted to appeal, Sashibhushan repeatedly forbade him 
to do so. “Jail is welcome”, he said, “iron bonds don’t lie, 
but the freedom we have outside deceives us and gets us 
into trouble. And if you talk of good company, then the 
liars and cowards in jail are comparatively fewer, because 
there is less room—outside their number is much larger.” 


10 


Soon after Sashibhushan went to jail, his father died. 
He had hardly any relatives to speak of. A brother of his 
had been holding a post in the Central Provinces since a 
long time, and could not make it convenient to come home 
very often; he had built a house for himself and settled 
there with his family. Whatever property he had in his 
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village home was mostly appropriated by the manager 
Harakumar on various pretexts. 

Fate so willed it that Sashibhushan had to undergo 
much more suffering in jail than usually fell to the lot of 
prisoners. Still the five long years passed. 

Again one rainy day Sashibhushan came and stood out- 
side the prison-walls with ruined health and vacant mind. 
He had gained his freedom, and that was all he had: he 
had no one and nothing to call his own. With no home, 
no relatives and no friends, he felt that the vast world 
was too big and loose for his solitary self. 

While he was deliberating where to begin to pick up 
the broken threads of his life, a big carriage and pair came 
and stood in front of him. A servant alighted and asked 
him, “Is your name Sashibhushan Babu?” “Yes”, he 
replied. 

The man immediately held open the carriage-door and 
waited for Sashibhushan to get in. “Where am I to go?” 
he asked in surprise. 

“My master has sent for you”, replied the servant. 

As the curious looks of the passers-by were getting 
intolerable, Sashibhushan jumped into the carriage without 
more ado. Surely there must be some mistake, he thought 
to himself. But he had to go somewhere in any case, and 
a mistake might just as well serve as the prelude to a new 
life. 

On that day also sunshine and clouds were chasing each 
other all over the sky; and the rainwashed dark green 
corn-fields skirting the road were chequered with the lively 
play of sun and shadow. There was a huge chariot lying 
near the market-place, and from a grocer’s shop nearby 
some Vaishnava mendicants were singing to the accom- 

paniment of string instruments, drums and cymbals: 
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Come back, come back! O lord of my heart, 
Beloved, come back to this hungry, 
parched and fevered breast. 

As the carriage advanced, the lines of the song could be 
heard growing fainter and still more faint in the distance: 
O cruel one, come back ! O soft and loving come ! 

Come back, O thou of the tender hue 

of the rain cloud! 

The words of the song became gradually blurred and 
indistinct and could no longer be followed. But its rhythm 
had set up a turmoil in Sashibhushan’s breast ; he began 
humming to himself and adding line after line to the song, 
and seemed unable to stop: 

O my joy, forever and forever my grief, 
come back! 


O treasure churned from all my grief and joy, 
come to my heart. 

O ever-desired, and ever-cherished one, 

O thou fleeting, O thou everlasting, 
come to my arms. 

Come to my bosom, to my eyes, in my sleep, 

in my dreams, in the clothes and jewels I wear, 

to my whole world. 


Come in the laughter of my lips, in the 

tears of my eyes, 
My caresses, my wiles, my wounded pride, 
In every remembrance and in forgetfulness. 


In my faith and my work, my loves 
r ardour and shyness, 


In my life and my death, O come ! 


’s singing came to an end when the 


Sashibhushan : 
d stopped in front 


carriage entered a walled garden an 
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of a two-storeyed house. 

Without asking any questions he followed the servant’s 
directions and entered the house. 

The room in which he came and sat was lined on all 
sides with big glass book cases filled with rows upon rows 
of books of various colours and various bindings. At this 
sight his former life was set free from prison at once for 
the second time. These gilted and multi-coloured books 
seemed to him like familiar jewelled lion-gates at the 
entrance of the kingdom of joy. 

There were some things lying on the table also. The 
short-sighted Sashibhushan bent forward and saw a cracked 
slate upon which were some old exercise books, a much 
torn arithmetic book, the Book of Fables and a Kashiram 
Das’ Mahabharata. 

Upon the wooden frame of the slate was written in bold 
characters in Sashibhushan’s hand—Giribala Devi. Upon 
the books and exercise books the same name was written 
in the same hand. 

Now Sashibhushan knew where he had come. The 
blood coursed wildly in his veins. He looked out of the 
open window, and what did he see there? The small 
iron-barred room, the uneven village lane, the little girl in 
a striped s@ri,—and his own carefree, quiet and peaceful 
daily life. 

The happy life of those days was nothing wonderful 
nor extraordinary; day after day used to pass by un- 
consciously in trivial tasks and trivial joys, and the teaching 
of a little girl pupil was only one amongst those trifling 
things; but that secluded life in a village corner, that 
circumscribed peace, those small joys, the face of that little 
girl—everything seemed to exist in a land of desire and 
shadowy imagination—in a heaven outside time and space 
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and beyond his grasp. 

All the scenes and memories of those bygone days, 
mingled with the soft light of this rainy morning and the 
kirtan song softly ringing in his ears, seemed to take on a 
new beauty of melodious sound and radiant light. The 
memory of the sad and hurt look on the face of the little 
neglected girl as he had last seen her in the jungle-girt 
muddy village lane was transformed on the canvas of his 
mind into a unique and wonderful picture full of deep 
pathos and a divine beauty. The sad tune of the kirtan 
blended with that picture, and it seemed to him that the 
ineffable sorrow at the heart of the universe had cast its 
shadow upon the face of that village maiden. Placing both 
arms on the slate and books upon the table, and hiding 
his face in them, Sashibhushan began after many years 
to dream dreams of long ago. 

After a long time, hearing a slight noise Sashibhushan 
started and raised his head. He saw before him fruits 
and sweets on a silver salver, and at a little distance, 
Giribala standing and silently waiting. As soon. as he 
looked up, Giribala, clad all in white in widow’s garb, 
without a single ornament on her person, came and knelt 
before him, and took the dust of his feet. 

She rose and looked at him—so emaciated and pale 
and broken in health—with her eyes full of sweet 
sympathy ; and tears coursed down her cheeks. 

Sashibhushan made an effort to ask her how she was, 
but could not find words to do so; stifled tears choked his 
utterance. The kirtan singers came and stood in front of 
the house.in the course of their begging round and began 


to sing over and over again . 
Come back, Beloved, come back ! 


MAHAMAYA 


THEY MET TOGETHER in a ruined temple on the river bank: 
Mahamaya and Rajib. d 

In silence she cast her naturally grave look at Rajib 
with a tinge of reproach. It meant to say: “How durst 
you call me here at this unusual hour today? You have 
ventured to do it only because I have so long obeyed you 
in all things!” } 

Rajib had a little awe of Mahamaya at all times, and 
now this look of hers thoroughly upset him: he at once 
gave up his fondly conceived plan of making a set speech 
to her. And yet he had to give quickly some reason for 
this interview. So, he hurriedly blurted out, “I say, let 
us run away from this place and marry.” i True, Rajib 
thus delivered himself of what he had-had in his mind ; 
but the preface he had silently composed was lost. His 
Speech sounded very dry and bald—even absurd. He 
himself felt confused after saying it, and had no power 
left in him to add some words to modify its effect. The fool ! 
After calling Mahamaya to that ruined temple by the river- 
side at midday, he could only tell her, “Come, let us 
marry!” 

Mahamaya was a kulin’s daughter, twenty-four years 
old—in the full bloom of her youth and beauty, like an 
image of pure gold, of the hue of the early autumn sunlight ; 
radiant and still as that sunshine, with a gaze free and 
fearless as daylight itself, 


€ Was an orphan. Her elder brother, Bhayanicharan 
Chattopadhyay, looked after her. The two were of the 


ay mould—taciturn, but Possessing a force of character 
which burnt silently like the midday sun. People feared 
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Bhavanicharan without knowing why. 

Rajib had come there from afar with the Burra Sahib 
of the silk factory of the place. His father had served 
this Sahib, and when he died, the Sahib underook to bring 
up his orphan boy and took him with himself to this 
Bamanhati factory. In those early days such instances of 
sympathy were frequent among the Sahibs. The boy was 
accompanied by his loving aunt, and they lived in 
Bhavanicharan’s neighbourhood. Mahamaya was Rajib’s 
playmate in childhood, and was dearly loved by his aunt. 

Rajib grew up to be sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, and 
even nineteen; and yet, in spite of his aunt’s constant 
urging, he refused to marry. The Sahib was highly 
pleased to hear of this uncommon instance of good sense 
in a Bengali youth, and imagined that Rajib had taken 
him as his ideal in life. I may here add that the Sahib 
was a bachelor. The aunt died soon after. 

For Mahamaya, too, no bridegroom of an equal grade 
of blue blood could be secured except for an impossible 
dowry. She steadily grew up in maidenhood. 

The reader hardly needs to be told that though the god 
who ties the marriage knot had so long been ignoring this 
young couple, the god who forms the bond of love had 
not been idle all this time. While old Prajapati was 
dozing, young Kandarpa was very much awake. 

Kandarpa’s influence shows itself differently in different 
persons. Under his inspiration Rajib constantly sought for 
a chance of whispering his heart's longings, but Mahamaya 
never gave him such an opportunity ; her silent and grave 
look sent a chill of fear through the wild heart of Rajib. 

Today he had, by a hundred solemn entreaties and 
conjurations, at last succeeded in bringing her to this 
ruined temple. He had planned that he would today 
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freely tell her all that he had to say and thereafter there 
would be for him either lifelong happiness or death in 
life. Yet at this crisis of his fate Rajib could only say, 
“Come, let us go and marry”, and then he stood confused 
and silent like a boy who had forgotten his lesson. 

For a long while she did not reply, as if she had never 
expected such a proposal from Rajib. 

The noontide has many undefined plaintive notes of 
its own; these began to make themselves heard in the 
midst of that stillness. The broken door of the temple, half 
detached from its hinge, began at times to open and to 
close in the wind with a low wailing creak. The pigeon, 
perched on the temple window, began its deep booming. 
The wood-pecker kept up its monotonous noise as it sat 
working on the shimul branch outside. The lizard darted 
through the heaps of dry leaves with a rustling sound. A 
sudden gust of warm wind blowing from the fields passed 
through the trees, making all their foliage whistle. Of a 
sudden the river waters woke into ripple and lapped on 
the broken steps of the ghat. Amidst these stray, languid 
sounds came the rustic notes of a cow-boy’s flute from a 
far-off tree-shade, Rajib stood reclining against the ruinous 
plinth of the temple like a tired dreamer, gazing at the 
tiver ; he had not the spirit to look Mahamaya in the face. 

After a while he turned his head and again cast a 
Supplicating glance at Mahamaya’s face. She shook her 
head and replied, “No, it can’t be.” 
ie p whole fabric of his hopes was dashed to 
head a =? oe he knew that when Mahamaya shook her 
hie ae ae own Convictions, and nobody else 
nade ri s i her to his own will. The high 
family for untol enun in the blood of Mahamaya’s 


d Senerations—could she ever consent to 
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marry a Brahmin of low pedigree like Rajib? To love is 
one thing, and to marry quite another. She, however, now 
realized that her own thoughtless conduct in the past had 
encouraged Rajib to hope so audaciously ; and at once she 
prepared to leave the temple. 

Rajib understood her, and quickly broke in with “I am 
leaving these parts tomorrow.” 

At first she thought of appearing indifferent to the 
news; but she could not. Her feet did not move when 
she ‘wanted to depart. Calmly she asked, “Why?” Rajib 
replied, “My Sahib has been transferred from here to the 
Sonapur factory, and he is taking me with him.” Again 
she stood in long silence, musing thus: ‘Our lives are 
moving in two contrary directions. I cannot hope to keep 
a man a prisoner of my eyes for ever.’ So she opened her 
compressed lips a little and said, “Very well.” It sounded 
rather like a deep sigh. 

With this word only she was again about to leave, 
when Rajib started up with the whisper “your brother!” 

She looked out and saw her brother coming towards the 
temple, and she knew that he had found out their 
assignation. Rajib, fearing to place Mahamaya in a false 
position, tried to escape by jumping out of the hole in the 
temple wall ; but Mahamaya seized his arm and kept him 
back by main force. Bhavanicharan entered the temple, 
and only cast one silent and placid glance at the pair. 

Mahamaya looked at Rajib and said with an unruffled 
voice, “Yes, I will go to your house, Rajib. Do you wait 
# Silently Bhavanicharan left the temple, and Mahamaya 
followed him as silently. And Rajib? He stood in a 
maze as if he had been doomed to death. 
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That very night Bhavanicharan gave a crimson silk sari 
to Mahamaya and told her to put it on at once. Then he 
said, “Follow me”. Nobody had ever disobeyed Bhavani- 
charan’s bidding or even his hint ; Mahamaya herself was 
no exception to it. 

That night the two walked to the burning-place on the 
river-bank, not far from their home. There in the hut for 
sheltering dying men brought to the holy river’s side, an 
old Brahmin was lying in expectation of death. The two 
went up to his bedside. A Brahmin priest was present in 
one corner of the room; Bhavanicharan beckoned to him. 
The priest quickly got his things ready for the happy 
ceremony. Mahamaya realized that she was to be married 
to this dying man, but she did not make the least objection. 
In the dim room, faintly lit up by the glare of two funeral 
pyres hard by, the muttered sacred texts mingled with the 
groans of the dying as Mahamaya’s marriage was celebrated 

The day following her marriage she became a widow. 
But she did not feel excessively grieved at the bereavement. 
And Rajib, too, was not so crushed by the news of her 
widowhood as he had been by the unexpected tidings of 
her marriage. Nay, he felt rather cheered. But this 
feeling did not last long. A second terrible blow laid hirn 
utterly in the dust; he heard that there was a grand 
ceremony at the burning ghāt that day as Mahamaya was 
going to burn herself with her husband’s corpse. 

i A Ts of informing his Sahib and forcibly 
DARE ii cya T: with his help. But then he 
i Geta tne le € a had made over charge and left 
with kim, ie iad ay; he had wanted to take Rajib 

á youth had stayed behind on a month’s 
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leave. 

Mahamaya had told him “Wait for me”. This request 
he must by no means disregard. He had at first taken 
a month’s leave, but if need were he would take two 
months’, then three months’ leave and finally throw up 
the Sahib’s service and live by begging, yet he would wait 
for her to his life’s close. 

Just when Rajib was going to rush out madly and 
commit suicide or some other terrible deed, a deluge of 
rain came down with a desolating storm at sunset. The 
tempest threatened to tumble his house down on his head. 
He gained some composure when he found that the 
convulsion in outer nature was harmonizing with the storm 
within his soul. It seemed to him that all Nature had 
taken up his cause and was going to bring him some sort 
of remedy. The force he wished to apply in his own 
person but could not was now being applied by Nature 
herself over earth and sky. 

At such a time some one pushed the door hard from 
outside. Rajib hastened to open it. A woman entered 
the room, clad in a wet garment, with a long veil covering 
her entire face. Rajib at once knew her for Mahamaya. 

In a voice full of emotion he asked, “Mahamaya, have 
you come away from the funeral pyre?” 
che replied, “Yes, I had promised you to come to your 
house. Here I am, to keep my word. But, Rajib, I am not 
exactly the same person ; I am changed altogether. I am 
the Mahamaya of old in my mind only. Speak now, I can 
yet go back to the funeral pyre. But if you swear never 
to draw my veil aside, never to look on my face, then I shall 
i i 7i se.” 
ye i, to get her back from the hand of Death ; 
all other considerations vanished before it. Rajib promptly- 
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replied, “Live here in any fashion you like ; if you leave 
me I shall die.” 

Mahamaya said, “Then come away at once. Let us go 
where your Sahib has gone on transfer.” 

Abandoning all his property in that house, Rajib went 
forth into the midst of the storm with Mahamaya. The 
force of the wind made it hard for them to stand erect ; 
the gravel driven by the wind pricked their limbs like buck 
shot. The two took to the open fields, lest the trees by 
the roadside should crash down on théir heads. The 
violence of the wind struck them from behind, as if the 
tempest had torn the couple asunder from human habita- 
tions and was blowing them away on to destruction. 


3 


The reader must not discredit my tale as false or super- 
natural. There are traditions of a few such occurrences 
having taken place in the days when the burning of widows 
was customary. 

Mahamaya had been bound hand and foot and placed 
on the funeral pyre, to which fire was applied at the 
appointed time. The flames had shot up from the pile, 
when a violent storm and rainshower began. Those who 
had come to conduct the cremation quickly fled for refuge 
to the hut for dying men and shut the door. The rain 
put the funeral fire out in no time. Meantime the bands 
a Mahamaya’s wrists had been burnt to ashes, setting her 
ands free. Without uttering a groan amidst the 
intolerable pain of burning, she sat up and untied her feet. 
Ee ERE round herself her partly burnt cloth, she 
Ok a ae from the pyre, and first came to her own 

se. are Was no one there; all. had gone to the 


_— 
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burning ghat. She lighted a lamp, put on a fresh cloth, 
and looked at her face in a glass. Dashing the mirror 
down on the ground, she mused for a while. Then she 
drew a long veil over her face and went to Rajib’s house 
which was hard by. The reader knows what happened 
next. 

True, Mahamaya now lived in Rajib’s house, but there 
was no joy in his life. It was not much, but only a simple 
veil that parted the one from the other. And yet that veil 
was eternal like*death, but more agonizing than death 
itself ; because despair in time deadens the pang of death’s 
separation, while a living hope was being daily and hourly 
crushed by the separation which that veil caused. 

For one thing there was a spirit of motionless silence 
in Mahamaya from of old ; and now the hush from within 
the veil appeared doubly unbearable. She seemed to be 
living within a winding sheet of death. This silent death 
clasped the life of Rajib and daily seemed to shrivel it up. 
He lost the Mahamaya whom he had known of old, and 
at the same time this veiled figure ever sitting by his side 
silently prevented him from enshrining in Ais life the 
sweet memory of her as she was in her girlhood. He 
brooded: ‘Nature has placed barrier enough between one 
human being and another. Mahamaya, in particular, has 
been born, like Karna of old, with a natural charm against 
all evil. There is an innate fence round her being. And 
now she seems to have been born a second time and come 
to me with a second line of fences round rae eS 
b ‘de. she yet has become so remote as to be no 
a ar =; reach. I am sitting outside the 
inviolable circle of her magic and trying, with an unsatiated 
thirsty soul, to penetrate this thin ge Rntatbora2 Die 
Mystery, as the stars wear out the hours night after night 
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in the vain attempt to pierce the mystery of the dark Night 
with their sleepless winkless downcast gaze.’ 

Long did these two companionless lonely creatures thus 
pass their days together. 

One night, on the tenth day of the new moon, the 
clouds withdrew for the first time in that rainy season, 
and the moon showed herself. The motionless moonlit 
night seemed to be sitting in a vigil by the head of the 
sleeping world. That night Rajib too had quitted his bed 
and sat gazing out of his window. From the heat-oppressed 
woodland a peculiar scent and the lazy hum of the cricket 
were entering into his room. As he gazed, the sleeping 
tank by the dark rows of trees glimmered like a polished 
silver plate. It is hard to say whether man at such a time 
thinks any clearly defined thought. Only his heart rushes 
in a particular direction,—it sends forth an effusion of 
odour like the woodland, it utters a cricket hum like the 
night. What Rajib was thinking of I know not; but it 
seemed to him that that night all the old laws had been 
Bet aside ; that day the rainy season’s night had drawn 
aside her veil of clouds, and this night looked silent, 
beautiful and grave like the Mahamaya of those early 
days. All the currents of his being flowed impetuously 
together towards that Mahamaya. 


Like one moving in a dream, Rajib entered Mahamaya’s 
bedroom. She was asleep then. 

He stood by her side and stooped down to gaze on her- 
The moonbeams had fallen on her face. But, Oh horror! 
where was that face known of old? The flame of the 
funeral pyre, with its ruthless greedy tongue, had utterly 
licked away a part of the beauty from the left cheek of 
Mahamaya and left there only the ravages of its hunger- 

Did Rajib start? Did a muffled cry escape from his 
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lips? Probably so. Mahamaya woke up with a start— 
and saw Rajib before her. At once she replaced her veil 
and stood erect, leaving her bed. Rajib knew that the 
thunderbolt was uplifted. He fell down before her—he 
clasped her feet, crying “forgive me!” 

She answered not a word, she did not look back for a 
moment as she walked out of the room. She never came 
back. No trace of her was found anywhere. The silent fire 
of her anger at that unforgiving eternal parting left all the 
remaining days of Rajib’s life branded with a long scar. 


bhite Ke Kose, said © the Suh 
(9 Rall wor remember ther,” 
Fan portals feb b ka dust. 


THE CONCLUSION 


APURBA HAD GOT his B.A. degree and was coming'back 
home to his village. The river, which flowed past it, was 
a small one. It became dried up during the hot weather, 
but now in the July monsoon the heavy rains had swollen 
its current and it was full to the brim. 

The boat, which carried Apurba, reached the ghdat 
whence the roof of his home could be seen through the 
dense foliage of the trees. Nobody knew that he was 
coming and therefore there was no one to receive him at 
the landing. The boatman offered to carry his bag, but 
Apurba picked it up himself, and took a leap from the 
boat. The bank was slippery, and he fell flat upon the 
muddy stair, bag and all. 

As he did so, peal after peal of very sweet laughter rose 
in the sky, and startled the birds in the neighbouring trees. 
Apurba got up and tried to regain his composure as best 
as he could. When he sought for the source of his 
discomfiture, he found, sitting upon a heap of bricks lately 
unloaded from some cargo boat, a girl shaking her sides 
with laughter. Apurba recognized her as Mrinmayi, the © 
daughter of their neighbour. This family had built their 
former house some distance away, but the river shifted its 
course cutting away into the land; and they had been 
obliged to change their quarter and settle down in the 
village only about two years ago. 

Mrinmayi was the talk of all the village. The men 
called her ‘madcap’, but the village matrons were in a 
state of perpetual anxiety becuase of her untractable 
wildness. All her games were with the boys of the place, 
and she had the utmost contempt for the girls of her own 
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age. The favourite child of her father, she had got into 
these unmanageable ways. Her mother would often 
complain to her friends of her husband’s spoiling the child. 
But, because she was well aware that the father would be 
cut to the quick if he saw his daughter in tears, the mother 
had not the heart to punish the girl herself. 

Mrinmayi’s face was more like that of a boy than a 
girl. Her short crop of curly hair reached down to her 
shoulders, and her big dark eyes showed no sign of fear 
or shyness. When the boat, carrying the absentee landlord 
of the village, was moored at the landing stage, she did 
not share the feeling of awe which possessed the neighbour- 
hood, but shook her curly mane and took up a naked child 
in her arms and was the first to come and take her 
observation of the habits of this strange creature. 

Apurba had come in touch with this girl on former 
occasions, and he had got into the habit of thinking about 
her from time to time during his leisure, and even while 
at work. Naturally, therefore, this laughter, with which 
she greeted his arrival, did not please him, in spite of its 
musical quality. He gave up his bag to the boatman and 
almost ran away towards his house. The whole setting of 
things was romantic—the river bank, the shade of the 
trees, the morning sunshine with birds’ songs, and his 
youth of twenty years. The brick heaps hardly fitted in 
with the picture, but the girl who sat on the top of them 
made up for all deficiencies. 


2 


The widowed mother was beside herself with joy when her 
son returned unexpectedly. She at once sent her men to 
all parts of the village to search for milk and curds and 
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fish. There was quite a stir among the neighbours. After 
the midday meal, the mother ventured to suggest to Apurba 
that he should turn his thoughts towards marriage. Apurba 
was prepared for this attack, as it had been tried before, 
and he had then put it off on the plea of examinations. 
But now that he had got his degree, he could have no such 
excuse to delay the inevitable. So he told his mother that 
if a suitable bride could be discovered he could then make 
up his mind. 

The mother said that the discovery had been already 
made, and therefore there was no further excuse for 
deliberation. But Apurba was of opinion that deliberation 
was necessary, and insisted on seeing the girl before 
consenting to marry her. The mother agreed to this, though 
the request seemed superfluous. 

The next day Apurba went out on his marriage 
expedition. The intended bride lived in a house which 
was not far from their own. Apurba took special care 
about his dress before starting. He put on his new silk 
suit and a fashionable turban much affected by the 
Calcutta people. He did not forget to display his patent 
leather shoes and silk umbrella. His reception was loudly 
cordial in the house of his would-be father-in-law. The 
little victim—the intended bride—was scrubbed and 
painted, beribboned and bejewelled, and brought before 
Apurba. She sat in a corner of the room, veiled up to 
her chin, with her head nearly touching her knees, and her 
E E i at her back to encourage her 
TE DA aie young brother sat near closely 
mete g Apurba,—his turban, his watch-chain, his newly 

udding moustache. 


Apurba solemnly asked the girl: “What text-books 
are you reading in your school?” 
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No answer came from this bundle of bashfulness 
| wrapped in coloured silk. After repeated questionings and 
t secret pushings in the back by the maidservant, she rapidly 
| gave the names of all her lesson-books in one breath. 

Just at this moment the sound of scampering feet was 
heard outside, and Mrinmayi burst into the room very 
much out of breath. She did not give the least heed to 
Apurba, but at once caught hold of the hand of Rakhal, the 
| young brother, and tried to drag him outside. But Rakhal 

was intently engaged in cultivating his faculty of observa- 
tion and refused to stir. The maidservant tried to scold 
Mrinmayi, keeping the pitch of her voice within the 
proper limits of decorum. Apurba retained his composure 
and sat still and sullen, fondling the watch-chain with. 
his fingers. 

When Mrinmayi failed in her attempt to make Rakhal 
move, she gave the boy a sounding smack on the shoulder, 
then she pulled up the veil from the face of the intended 
bride, and rushed out of the room like a miniature tornado. 
The maidservant growled and grumbled and Rakhal began 
to laugh immoderately at the sudden unveiling of his sister. 
He evidently did not take ill the blow he had received, 
because they had with each other a running account of 
such amenities. There was once a time when Mrinmayi 
had her hair long enough to reach her waist, and it was 
Rakhal who had ploughed his scissors through it one day, 
till the girl in disgust had snatched them from the boy’s 
hand and completed the destruction herself, leaving a mass 
of curls lying upon the dust like a bunch of black grapes. 

After this cataclysm, the business of the examination 
came to a sudden stop. The girl-bride rose from her seat 
and changed from a circle of misery into a straight line, 
and then disappeared into the inner apartment. Apurba 
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got up, still stroking his moustache, only to discover that his 
patent leather shoes had vanished. A great search was 
made for them, but they were nowhere to be found. There 
was nothing else to do but to borrow from the head of the 
house a pair of old slippers, which were sadly out of keeping 
with the rest of his attire. 

When Apurba reached the lane by the side of the 
village pool, the same peal of laughter rang through the 
sky which he had heard the day before ; and while he stood 
shamefaced and irresolute, looking about him, the culprit 
came out of her ambuscade and flung the patent leather 
shoes before him and tried to escape. Apurba rushed after 
her quickly and made her captive, holding her by the wrist. 

*Mrinmayi writhed and wriggled, but could not set herself 
free. A sunbeam fell upon her mischievous face through 
a gap in the branches overhead, and Apurba gazed intently 
into her eyes, like a traveller peering through the limpid 
water of a rushing stream at the glistening pebbles below. 
He seemed to hesitate to complete his adventure, and slowly 
relaxed his hold and let his captive escape. If Apurba had 
boxed Mrinmayi’s ears in anger, that would have seemed 


more natural to the girl than this silent incompleteness of 
punishment. 


3 


It is difficult to understand why a young man of culture 


and learning like Apurba should be so anxious to reveal his 
worth to this slip of a village girl. What harm would there 
be, if, in her pitiful ignorance, she should ignore him and 
choose that foolish poor Rakhal as her companion? Why 


should he struggle to prove to her that he wrote a monthly 


evade In. then odengl Visvadip, and that a manuscript book 
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of no mean size was waiting for publication in the bottom 
of his trunk, along with his scent bottles, tinted note-paper, 
harmonium lessons, etc. 

In the evening Apurba’s mother asked him: “Have you 
approved of your bride?” 

Apurba said with a slight hesitation: “Yes, I like one 
of the girls.” 

“One of the girls!” she asked, “why, what do you 
mean?” 

After a great deal of beating about the bush she found 
out that her son had selected Mrinmayi for his bride. 
When she grasped this fact she greatly lost her respect for 
the s.a. degree. Then followed a long struggle between 
them. Atlast the mother persuaded herself that Mrinmayi 
was not wholly impervious to improvement. She began to 
suspect also that the girl’s face had a charm of its own, but 
the next moment the cropped head of hair came to her 
mind and gave her a feeling of disgust. Recognizing, 
however, that hair is more amenable to reason than human 
nature, she felt consoled, and the betrothal was made. 

Mrinmayi’s father got the news. He was a clerk in an 
office at a small distant river station of a steamship com- 
pany. He was engaged all day in selling tickets and 
loading and unloading cargo, living in a small hut with a 
corrugated iron roof. His eyes overflowed with tears when 
he got the letter telling him what had happened. How 
much was pleasure and how much was pain would be 
difficult to analyse. i 

Ishan applied to the head office in Calcutta for leave 
of absence. The reason of the betrothal seemed insufficient 
to the English manager of the.company and the application 
was rejected. Ishan then asked for a postponement of the 
marriage till the autumn holidays ; but“he was told by the 
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mother of the bridegroom that the most anspirions eho 
the marriage that year fell in the last week of ram m 
month. So Ishan went on selling tickets and Joad Dg 4 
unloading cargo with a heavy heart,—his peters aes a 
from both sides. After this, Mrinmayi’s mother P 
the matrons of the village began to admonish the gila ey 
the future household duties, She was warned that IONE te 
play, quickness of movement, loudness of eae a 
panionship of boys and disregard of good manr ate 
eating would not be tolerated in her husband’s Dees eae 
were completely successful in proving the een cra a 3 
constraint of married life, Mrinmayi took the proposal g 
her marriage as a sentence of E ca ee 
hanging at the end of it. Like an unmanageable little pony, 


said, “T oin 
she took the bit between her teeth and said, “I’m not going 
to be married.” 


4 


But she had to marr 


y after all. And then began her lesson. 
The whole universe 


shrank for her within the walls of = 
i Í ce he 
mother-in-law’s household. The latter began at on 


6 5 
i i ; 2 d: 
reformation duties. She hardened her face and sai 


“My child, you are not 
your behaviour won’t suit 


The moral which Mri 
was that she must find so 
and she became invisibl 


a baby. The vulgar loudness of 
our family.” ai 
nmayi learnt from these words 
me more suitable place for herself, 
e that very afternoon. They went 
her till her friend Rakhal played 


r hiding place in a deserted, 


ing. After this, the atmosphere 
e became intolerably hot. Rain 
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came down at night. 

Apurba, coming close to Mrinmayi in his bed, whis- 
pered to her: “Mrinmayi, don’t you love me?” Mrinmayi 
broke out: “No, I shall never love you!” 

“But what harm have I done you?” said Apurba. 

“Why did you marry me?” was the reply. To give a 
satisfactory explanation to this question was difficult, but 
Apurba said to himself: ‘I must win, in the end, this 
rebellious heart.’ 

On the next day, the mother-in-law observed some signs 
of petulance in Mrinmayi and shut her up in a room. 
When Mrinmayi could find no way to get out, she tore the 
bed sheet to rags with her teeth in vain anger, and flinging 
herself on the floor burst out weeping and calling in agony: 
“Father, father!” 

Just then somebody came and sat by her. He tried 
to arrange her dishevelled hair as she turned from side to 
side, but Mrinmayi angrily shook her head and pushed his 
hand away. Apurba (for it was he) bent his face to her ear 


and whispered : 
“I have secretly opened the gate ; let us run away by the 


back door.” 
Mrinmayi again violently shook her head and said: 


ENO 

Apurba tried to raise her face gently by the chin 
saying: “Do look who is there.” Rakhal had come and 
was standing foolishly by the door looking at Mrinmayi. 
But the girl pushed away Apurba’s hand without raising 


her face. $ 
He said: “Rakhal has come to play with you. Won’t 


you come?” 
She said: “No!” Rakhal was greatly relieved to be 


allowed to run away from this scene. 
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tba sat still and silent. Mrinmayi wept and wept, 
ull oe so tired that she fell asleep ; then Apurba went 
ilently and shut the door. - 
Po: se day Mrinmayi received a letter from =i 
father, in which he expressed his regret for not being e 
to be present at the marriage of his darling daughter. i 5 
ended with his blessings. The girl went to her mother-in 
law and said: “I must go to my father.” 

A scolding began at once: “Your father! what a thing 
to ask. Your father has no decent house for himself—how 
can you go to him?” FA 

Mrinmayi came back to her room in despair and cri 
to herself, “F. ather, take me away from this place! I have 
nobody here to love me. I shall die if I am left here. 

In the depth of the night, when her husband fell ae 
she quietly opened the door and went out of the see t 
was cloudy, yet the moonlight was strong enough to 
her the path. But Mrinmayi had no idea which was E 
way to reach her father. She had a belief that the road, 


which the post runners took, led to all the addresses of all 
the men in the world. 


ere there was a big bazaar. Just 
er of the iron ring of the mail 
him and in her eager, tired voice 
my father at Kushiganj. Do take 


runner. She rushed to 
cried: “I want to go to 
me with you.” 

The postman told her 
where Kushiganj was and 
the boatman of the mail bo 


hurriedly that he did not know 
the next moment wakened up 
at and sailed away. He had no 
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time either to pity or to question. 

By the time Mrinmayi had descended the landing stairs 
and called a boat, the street and the river-bank were fully 
awake. Before the boatman could answer, some one from a 
boat near at hand called out: 

“Hallo, Mrinu! How on earth could you get here?” 

The girl replied in all eagerness: “Banamali, I must 
go to my father at Kushiganj. Please take me in your 
boat!” 

This boatman belonged to her own village and knew 
all about the wild untameable girl. He said to her: “You 
want to go to your father? That’s good. I'll take you.” 

Mrinmayi got into the boat. The clouds thickened and 
the rain came down in showers. The river, swollen by 
the monsoon, rocked the boat, and Mrinmayi fell asleep. 
When she woke up, she found herself in her own bed in 
her mother-in-law’s house. 

The maidservant began scolding her the moment she 
saw her awake. The mother-in-law came next. As she 
entered, Mrinmayi opened her eyes wide and silently looked 
in her face. But when the mother-in-law made a reference 


to the ill-breeding of Mrinmayi’s family, the girl rushed 


out of her room and entered the next and shut the door 


from the inside. ; 
Apurba came to his mother and said: “Mother, 


I don’t see any harm in sending Mrinmayi for just a few 


; ” 

days to her father’s house. ee S 
nmeasur 
The mother’s reply was to scold Apurba in unmeasure 


terms for selecting this one girl from all the suitable brides 
who might have been had for the mere asking. 
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In the middle of the night, Apurba awakened Mrinmayi 
and said: “Mrinmayi, are you ready to go to your father?” 
She clutched his hand and said: “Yes.” 

Apurba whispered: “Then come. Let us run away 
from this place. I have got a boat ready at the landing. 
Come.” 

Mrinmayi cast a grateful glance at her husband’s face, 
and got up and dressed, and was ready to go. Apurba 
left a letter for his mother, and then both of them left the 
house together hand in hand. 

This was the first time that Mrinmayi had put her 
hand into her husband’s with a spontaneous feeling of 
dependence. They went on their journey along the lonely 
village road through the depth of the night. 

When they reached the landing stage, they got into a 
boat, and inspite of the turbulent joy which she felt 
Mrinmayi fell asleep. The next day,—what emancipation, 
what unspeakable bliss it was! They passed by all the 
different villages, markets, cultivated fields, and groups of 
boats at anchor near some ghat. Mrinmayi began to ply 
her husband with questions about every little trifle: where 
were those boats coming from, what were their cargoes, 
what was the name of that village ?—questions whose 
answers were not in the text-books which Apurba studied 
in his college. His friends might be concerned to hear that 
Apurba’s answers did not always tally with the truth. He 
would not hesitate for a moment to describe bags of sesame 
as linseed, and the village of Panchbere as Rainagar, or to 
point out the district Magistrate’s court as the landlord’s 


office. Whatever answer she got, Mrinmayi was fully 
satisfied, never doubting its accuracy. 
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The next day the boat reached Kushiganj. Ishan, 
seated on his office stool, in his hut dimly lighted with a 
square oil-lantern, was deep in his accounts before his small 
desk, his big ledger open before him, when this young pair 
entered the room. Mrinmayi at once called out: 

“Father!” 

Such a word, uttered in so sweet a voice, had never 
sounded before in that corrugated iron room. Ishan could 
hardly restrain his tears and sat dumb for a moment, vainly 
secking for some greeting. He was in great confusion how 
fitly to receive the young married couple in his office, 
crowded with bales of jute and piled up ledgers, which had 
also to serve him for a bedroom. And then about the 
meals—the poor man had to cook for himself his own 
simple dinner, but how could he offer that to his guests? 
Mrinmayi said, “Father, let us cook the food ourselves. 

And Apurba joined in this proposal with great zest. 
In this room, with all its lack of space for man and food, 
their joy welled up in full abundance, like the jet of water 
thrown up all the higher because the opening of the foun- 
tain is narrow. 


Three days were pass 
to stop at the landing st 


ed in this manner. Steamers came 

age all day long with their noisy 
Q . . 

Pe A An lase nitoe S the river-bank would 


become deserted and then—what piety pond vise 
cooking preparations in which the ant mi TEA, EE ae 
carried to its perfection, —what fun it ee f N a 
and mock quarrels about the a Dy Sean a 
Mrinmavi’s domestic skill, —what a X ae s : i 
But it had to come to an adan o D ae fae ae 
to prolong his French leave, and Ishan also g ‘ 

K eturn. AN 
oe ee thee reached home, the mother remained 
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sulkily silent. She never even blamed them for what they 
had done so as to give them an opportunity to explain their 
conduct. This sullen silence became at last intolerable, and 
Apurba expressed his intention of going back to college in 
order to study Law. The mother, affecting indifference, 
said to him: “What about your wife?” 

Apurba answered: “Let her remain here.” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried the mother, “you should take her 
with you.” 

Apurba said in a voice of annoyance: “Very well.” 

The preparation went on for their departure to the town, 
and on the night before leaving Apurba, coming to his bed, 
found Mrinmayi in tears. This hurt him greatly and he 
cried: 

“Mrinmayi, don’t you want to come to Calcutta with 
me?” 

The girl replied: “No!” 

Apurba’s next question was, “Don’t you love me?” But 
the question remained unanswered. There are times when 
answers to such questions are absolutely simple, but at other 
times they become too complex for a young girl to answer. 

Apurba asked: “Do you feel unwilling to leave Rakhal 
behind?” 

À Mrinmayi instantly answered: “Yes”. For a moment 
this young man, who was proud of his B.A. degree, felt 
a Beedle prick of jealousy deep down in his heart, and said: 

I shan’t be able to come back home for a long time.” 
Monmayi had nothing to say. “It may be two years or 
more,” he added. Mrinmayi told him with coolness, “You 


had better bring back with you, for Rakhal, a Roger’s knife 
with three blades.” 


Apurba sat up and asked: 
“Then you mean to stay on here?” 
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Mrinmayi said: 

“Yes, I shall go to my own mother.” 

Apurba breathed a deep sigh and said: 

“Very well: I shall not come home, until you write 
me a letter asking me to come to you. Are you very, very 
glade” 

Mrinmayi thought this question needed no answer, and 
fell asleep. Apurba got no sleep that night. 

When it was nearly dawn, Apurba awakened Mrinmayi 
and said: 

“Mrinu, it is time to go. Let me take you to your 
mother’s house.” 

When his wife got up from her bed, Apurba held her 
by both hands and said: 

“I have a prayer to make to you. I have helped you 
several times and I want to claim my reward.” 

Mrinmayi was surprised and said: 

“What?” 

Apurba answered: 

“Mrinu, give me a kiss out of pure love.” 

When the girl heard this absurd request and saw 
Apurba’s solemn face, she burst out laughing. When it 
was over, she held her face for a kiss, but broke out laugh- 
ing again. After a few more attempts, she gave it up. 
Apurba pulled her ear gently as a mild punishment. 


7 


When Mrinmayi came to her mother’s house, she was 
surprised to find that it was not as pleasant to her as before. 
Time seemed to hang heavily on her hands, and she 
wondered in her mind what was lacking in the familiar 
home surroundings. Suddenly it seemed to her that the 
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whole house and village were deserted and she longed to 
go to Calcutta. She did not know that even on that last 
night the earlier portion of her life, to which she clung, 
had changed its aspect before she knew it. Now she could 
easily shake off her past associations as the tree sheds its 
dead leaves. She did not understand that her destiny had 
struck the blow and severed her youth from her childhood, 
with its magic blade, in such a subtle manner that they 
kept together even after the stroke ; but directly she moved, 
one half of her life fell from the other and Mrinmayi 
looked at it in wonder. The young girl, who used to occupy 
the old bedroom in this house, no longer existed ; all her 
memory hovered round another bed in another bedroom, 
Mrinmayi refused to go out of doors any longer, and 
her laughter had a strangely different ring. Rakhal became 
slightly afraid of her. He gave up all thought of playing 
with her. 
One day, Mrinmayi came to her mother and asked her: 
“Mother, please take me to my mother-in-law’s house.” 
After this, one morning the mother-in-law was surprised 
to see Mrinmayi come and touch the ground with her 
forehead before her feet. She got up at once and took her 
in her arms. Their union was complete in a moment, and 
the cloud of misunderstanding was swept away leaving the 
atmosphere glistening with the radiance of tears. 


When Mrinmayi’s body and mind became filled with 
womanhood, deep and ten 


Her eyes became sad, like 


lake, and she put these questions to her husband in her 
own mind—‘Why did y 


Why did you put up with my disobedience, w wae 
to follow you to Calcutta >? 
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Suddenly she came to fathom the look in Apurba’s eyes 
when, on that morning, he had caught hold of her hand by 
the village pool and then slowly released her. She remem- 
bered, too, the futile flights of that kiss, which had never 
reached its goal, and was now like a thirsty bird haunting 
that past opportunity. She recollected how Apurba’ had 
said to her that he would never come back until he had 
received from her a message asking him to do so; and she 
sat down at once to write a letter. The gilt-edged notepaper 
which Apurba had given her was brought out of its box, 
and with great care she began to write in a big hand, 
smudging her fingers with ink. With her first word she 
plunged into the subject without addressing him: 

Why don’t you write to me? How are you? And 
please come home. 

She could think of no other words to say. But though 
the important message had been given, yet unfortunately 
the unimportant words occupy the greatest space in human 
communication. She racked her brains to add a few more 
words to what she had written, and then wrote: 

This time don’t forget to write me letters and write how 
you are, and come back home, and mother is quite well. 
Our black cow had a calf last night— 

Here she came to the end of her resources. She put 
her letter into the envelope and poured out all her love as 
she wrote the name: Srijukta Babu Apurbakrishna Roy. 
She did not know that anything more was needed by way 
of an address, so the letter did not reach its goal, and the 
postal authorities were not to blame for it. 

Tt was vacation time. Yet Apurba never came home. 
The mother thought that he was nourishing anger against 
her. Mrinmayi was certain that her letter was not well 
enough written to satisfy him. At last the mother said to 
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her daughter-in-law, “Apurba has been absent for so long 
that I am thinking of going to Calcutta to see him. Would 
you like to come with me?” 

Mrinmayi gave a violent nod of assent. Then she ran 
to her room and shut herself in. She fell upon her bed, 
clutched the pillow to her breast, and gave vent to her 
feelings by laughing and excited movements. When this 
fit was over, she became grave and sad and sat up on the 
bed and wept in silence. 

Without telling Apurba, these two repentant women 
went to Calcutta to ask for Apurba’s forgiveness. The 
mother had a son-in-law in Calcutta, and so she put up at 
his house. That very same evening, Apurba broke his 
promise and began to write a letter to Mrinmayi. But he 
found no terms of endearment fit to express his love, and 
felt disgusted with his mother tongue for its poverty. But 
when he got a letter from his brother-in-law, informing 
him of the arrival of his mother and inviting him to dinner, 
he hastened to his sister’s house without delay. 

The first question he asked his mother, when he met 
her, was: “Mother, is everybody at home quite well?” 

The mother answered: “Yes, I have come here to take 
you back home.” 

Apurba said that he thought it was not necessary on her 
part to have taken all this trouble for such a purpose, and 
he had his examination before him, etc., etc. 
ue NR es A 
Me Gers n he returned to Calcutta this time. 

gan to say very solemnly that he had his law 


examination to think of, etc., etc. 
The brother-in-law cut in smiling: 


ce ols 
sisa re excuse: the real reason i i 
‘A l th me: T IS that he is 
afraid of us.” 
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His sister replied: “You are indeed a terrifying person ! 
The poor child may well get a shock when she sees you.” 

Thus the laughter and jokes became plentiful, but 
Apurba remained silent. He was accusing his mother in 
his mind for not having had the consideration to bring 
Mrinmayi with her. Then he thought that possibly his 
mother had tried, but failed, owing to Mrinmayi’s unwill- 
ingness, and he felt afraid even to question his mother about 
it; the whole scheme of things seemed to him full of 
incorrigible blunders. 

When the dinner was over, it came on to rain and his 
sister said, “Dada, you sleep here.” i 

But Apurba replied, “No, I must go home. Ihave work 
to do.” 

The brother-in-law said, “How absurd! You have no 
one at home to call you to account for your absence, and 
you needn’t be anxious.” 

Then his sister told him that he was looking very tired, 
and it was better for him to leave the company and go to 
bed. Apurba went to his bed-room and found it in dark- 
ness. His sister asked him if he wanted a light, but he 
said that he preferred the dark. When his sister had left, 
he groped his way to the bedstead and prepared to get into 
bed. 

All of a sudden a tender pair of arms, with a jingle of 
bracelets, were flung round his neck, and two lips soft as 
flower petals almost smothered him with kisses wet with 
tears. 

At first it startled Apurba greatly, but then he came to 
know that those kisses, which had been obstructed once by 
laughter, had now found their completion in tears. 
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: nOr It 
ONCE UPON A TIME there was a bird. It was ignorant. A 
sang all right, but never recited scriptures. It hopp 
pretty frequently, but lacked manners. 


Said the Raja to himself: ‘Ignorance is costly in thg long 
run. For fools consume as much food as their betters, anc 
et give nothing in return,’ 
i He called his nephews to his presence and told them 
that the bird must have a sound schooling. ia 
The pundits were summoned, and at once went to t i 
root of the matter. They decided that the ignorance g: 
birds was due to their natural habit of living in poor 
nests. Therefore, according to the pundits, the first thing 
necessary for this bird’s education was a suitable cage. 
The pundits had their rewards and went home happy. 
A golden cage was built with gorgeous decorations. 
Crowds came to sce it from all parts of the world. 1 
“Culture, captured and caged!” exclaimed some, in a 
rapture of ecstasy, and burst into tears. 


Others remarked: “Even if culture be missed, the cage 
will remain, to the end, 


x e 
a substantial fact. How fortunat 
for the bird!” 


The goldsmith filled his bag with money and lost no 
time in sailing homewards, 
The pundit sat down to e 
deliberation he took his pi 
books can never be too ma 
The nephews brought 
scribes. They copied fro 


ducate the bird. With proper 
nch of snuff, as he said: “Text 
ny for our purpose!” ; 
together an enormous crowd of 
m books, and copied from copies 


S 
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ull the manuscripts were piled up to an unreachable height. 
Men murmured in amazement: “Oh, the tower of 
culture, egregiously high! The end of it lost in the clouds!” 
The scribes, with light hearts, hurried home, their 
pockets heavily laden. 
The nephews were furiously busy keeping the cage in 
proper trim. $ 
As their constant scrubbing and polishing went on, the 
people said with satisfaction: “This is progress indeed!” 
Men were employed in large numbers, and supervisors 
were still more numerous. These, with their cousins of all 
different degrees of distance, built a palace for themselves 
and lived there happily ever after. 


Whatever may be its other deficiencies, the world is never 
in want of fault-finders ; and they went about saying that 
every creature remotely connected with the cage flourished 
beyond words, excepting only the bird. 

When this remark reached the Raja’s ears, he 
summoned his nephews before him and said: “My dear 
nephews, what is this that we hear?” 

The nephews said in answer: “Sire, let the testimony 
of the goldsmiths and the pundits, the scribes and the 
supervisors, be taken, if the truth is to be known. Food is 
scarce with the fault-finders, and that is why their tongues 
have gained in sharpness.” 

The explanation was so luminously satisfactory that the 
Raja decorated each one of his nephews with his own rare 


jewels. 


The Raja at length, being desirous of seeing with his own 
eyes how his Education Department busied itself with the 


little bird, made his appearance one day at the great Hall 
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of Learning. 


From the gate rose the sounds of conic saa a 
gongs, horns, bugles and trumpets, cymbals, or 
kettle-drums, tomtoms, tambourines, flutes, i aoa 
organs and bagpipes. The pundits began chat ee 
with their topmost voices, while the Sa aiken 
supervisors, and their numberless cousins 7 ee 
degrees of distance, loudly raised a sae o a pit 

The nephews smiled and said: “Sire, v 
rag eimaleee “It does seem so fearfully like a sound 
principle of Education!” 


j i t his ele- 
Mightily pleased, the Raja was about to remoun ; 
Seat aie the fault-finder, ou ees some bush, cried 
out: “Maharaja, have you seen the bir *. 
“Indeed, I B not!” exclaimed the Raja, “I completely 
forgot about the bird.” 


Turning back, he asked the pundits about the method 
they followed in instructing the bird. 5 d 
Tt was shown to him. He was immensely pa 
The method was so stupendous that the bird looked ridi 


: ` : j was ` 
culously unimportant in comparison. The Raja we 


satisfied that there was no flaw 


for any complaint from the bird itself, that simply could 


not be expected. Its throat was so completely choked with 
the leaves from the books that it could neither whistle not 


whisper. It sent a thrill through one’s body to watch the 
process. 


This time, while remounti 
ordered his State Earpuller to 
both the ears of the fault-find 


s 
in the arrangements. A 


ng his elephant, the Raja 
give a thorough good pull at 


er: 
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The bird thus crawled on, duly and properly, to the 
safest verge of inanity. In fact, its progress was satisfac- 
tory in the extreme. Nevertheless, nature occasionally 
triumphed over training, and when the morning light 
peeped into the bird’s cage it sometimes fluttered its wings 
in a reprehensible manner. And, though it is hard to 
believe, it pitifully pecked at its bars with its feeble beak. 

“What impertinence!” growled the kotwal. 

The blacksmith, with his forge and hammer, took his 
place in the Raja’s Department of Education. Oh, what 
resounding blows! The iron chain was soon completed, 
and the bird’s wings were clipped. 

The Raja’s brothers-inlaw looked black, and shook 
their heads, saying: “These birds not only lack good sense, 
but also gratitude!” 

With text-book in one hand and baton in the other, the 
pundits gave the poor bird what may fitly be called lessons! 

The kotwal was honoured with a title for his watchful- 
ness, and the blacksmith for his skill in forging chains. 


The bird died. 

Nobody had the least notion how long ago this had 
happened. The fault-finder was the first man to spread the 
rumour. 

The Raja called his nephews and asked them: “My 
dear nephews, what is this that we hear?” 

The nephews said: “Sire, the bird’s education has been 
completed.” ] 

“Does it hop?” the Raja enquired. 

“Never!” said the nephews. 

“Does it fly?” 

“No.” 

“Bring me the bird,” said the Raja. 
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The bird was brought to him, guarded by the kotwal 
and the sepoys and the sowars. The Raja poked its body 
with his finger. Only its inner stuffing of book-leaves 
rustled. 


Outside the window, the murmur of the spring breeze 
amongst the newly budded asoka leaves made the April 
morning wistful. 
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THE TRIAL OF THE HORSE 


BRAHMA, THE CREATOR, Was very near the end of his task of 
creation when a new idea struck him. 

He sent for the Store-keeper and said: “O keeper of the 
stores, bring to my factory a quantity of each of the five 
elements. For I am ready to create another creature.” 

“Lord of the universe,” the Store-keeper replied, “when 
in the first flush of creative extravagance you began to turn 
out such exaggerations as elephants and whales and pythons 
and tigers, you took no count of the stock. Now, all the 
elements that have density and force are nearly used up. 
The supply of earth and water and fire has become incon- 
veniently scanty, while of air and ether there is as much as 
is good for us and a good deal more.” 

The four-headed deity looked perplexed and pulled at 
his four pairs of moustaches. At last he said: “The 
limitedness of material gives all the more scope to origi- 
nality. Send me whatever you have left.” 


This time Brahma was excessively sparing with the earth, 
water and fire. The new creature was not given either 
horns or claws, and his teeth were only meant for chew- 
ing, not for biting. The prudent care with which fire was 
used in his formation made him necessary in war without 
making him warlike. 

This animal was the Horse. 

The reckless expenditure of air and ether, which went 
into his composition, was amazing. And, in consequence, 
he perpetually struggled to outreach the wind, to outrun 
space itself, The other animals run only when they have 
a reason, but the horse would run for nothing whatever, 
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as if to run out of his own skin. He had no Har A 
chase, or to kill, but only to fly on and on till he dwind i 
into a dot, melted into a swoon, blurred into a shadow, an 
nished into vacancy. ‘ 
i The Creator et td He had given for his E 
creatures habitations, —to some the forests, to ourer t ; 
caves. But in his enjoyment of the disinterested ae cal 
speed in the Horse, he gave him an open meadow under 
very eye of heaven. 


By the side of this meadow lived Man. E 3 

Man has his delight in pillaging and piling things we 
And he is never happy till these grow into a burden. i 
when he saw this new creature pursuing the wind a 
kicking at the sky, he said to himself: “If only I can bin 
and secure this Horse, I can use his broad back for carrying 
my loads,” 

So one day he caught the Horse. y 

Then Man put a saddle on the Horse’s back and a spiky 
bit in his mouth. He regularly had hard rubbing and 
scrubbing to keep him fit, and there were the whip and 


spurs to remind him that it was wrong to have his own will. 


Man also 
large in th 
So it c 


put high walls round the Horse, lest if left at 
€ open the creature might escape him. 


ame to pass, that while the Tiger who had his 


ays ina stable. Air and 


a gings for deliverance, but 
they swiftly delivered him into bondage. 


When he felt that bondage did not suit him, the Horse 
kicked at the stable walls. 
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But this hurt his hoofs much more than it hurt the wall. 
Still some of the plaster came off and the wall lost its 
beauty. 


Man felt aggrieved. 

“What ingratitude!” he cried. “Do I not give him 
food and drink? Do I not keep highly-paid men-servants 
to watch over him day and night? Indeed he is hard to 
please.” 

In their desperate attempts to please the Horse, the 
men-servants fell upon him and so vigorously applied all 
their winning methods that he lost his power to kick and 
a great deal more besides. 

Then Man called his friends and neighbours together, 
and said to them exultingly: “Friends, did you ever see so 
devoted a steed as mine?” 

“Never!” they replied. “He seems as still as ditch water 
and as mild as the religion you profess.” 


The Horse, as is well known, had no horns, no claws, nor 
adequate teeth, at his birth. And, when on the top of 
this, all kicking at the walls and even into emptiness had 
been stopped, the only way to give vent to his feelings was 
to neigh. 

But that disturbed Man’s sleep. 

Moreover, this neighing was not likely to impress the 
neighbours as a paean of devotion and thankfulness. So 
Man invented devices to shut the Horse’s mouth. 

But the voice cannot be altogether suppressed so long as 
the mistake is made of leaving any breath in the body. 
Therefore a spasmodic sound of moaning came from his 


throat now and then. 
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i this noise reached Brahma’s ears. — l 
a A woke up from his meditation. It gave 
him a start when he glanced at the meadow and saw no 
i the Horse. i i 
Eo T all your doing,” cried Brahma, in anger to 
Yama, the god of death: “You have taken away the 
Horse!” ; . 

“Lord of all creatures!” Death replied: “All m 
worst suspicions you keep only for me. But a = t i 
calamities in your beautiful world will be explained if yo 
turn your eyes in the direction of Man. . 

Brahma looked below. He saw a small enclosure, 


walled in, from which the dolorous moaning of his Horse 
came fitfully. 


Brahma frowned in anger. 


“Unless you set free my Horse,” said he: “I shall take 
care that he grows teeth and claws like the T iger. 


“That would be ungodly,” cried man: “to encourage 


ferocity. All the same, if I may speak plain truth about a 
creature of 


your own make, this Horse is not fit to be set 
free. 


It was for his eternal good that I built him this 
stable—this marvel of architecture.” 


Brahma remained obdurate. 

“I bow to your wisdom,” said Man: 
days, you still think that your meado 
than my stable, I will humbly own de: 

After this Man set to work. 

He made the Horse 


“but if, after seven 
w is better for him 
feat.” 
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hobbled him. He was mortified to find his own creature 
openly exposing its divine maker to ridicule. 

“It was an absurd blunder of mine”, he cried, “closely 
touching the sublime.” 

“Crandsire,” said Man with a pathetic show of 
sympathy, “what can I do for this unfortunate creature? 
If there is a meadow in your heaven, I am willing to take 
trouble to transport him thither.” 

“Take him back to your stable!” cried Brahma in 
dismay. 

“Merciful God!” cried Man, “what a great burden it 
will be for mankind!” 

“Tt is the burden of humanity,” muttered Brahma. 


4, nally Beir com spilling of sae 
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OLD MAN’S GHOST 


Ar THE TME of the Old Man Leader’s death, the entire 
population wailed, “What will be our lot when you go?” 
Hearing this, the Old Man himself felt sad. “Who 
indeed,’ thought he, ‘will keep these people quiescent 
when I have gone?’ 
Death cannot be evaded, however. Yet the gods took 
pity and said: “Why worry? Let this fellow go on sitting 


on their shoulders even as a ghost. Man dies but a ghost 
does not.” 


The people of the country were greatly relieved. 

For, worries come if only you believe in a future. 
Believing in ghosts you are freed from burden, all the 
worries enter the ghost’s head. Yet the ghost has no head, 
so it does not suffer from headaches either, not for 
anybody’s sake. 

Those, who out of sheer wrong habit still attempt to 
think for themselves, get their ears boxed by the ghost. 
From this ghostly boxing you can neither free yourself nor 


can you escape it; against it is neither appeal nor any 
Judgement at all. 


The entire population, ghost-ridden, now walks with eyes 
shut. “The most ancient form of movement, this, with 
eyes shut,” the philosophers assure them, “moving like 
blind fate, we call it, Thus moved the first eyeless amoeba. 
In the grass, in the trees, this habit of movement is still 
customary.” 


_Hearing which, the ghost-ridden land feels its own 
Pumitive aristocracy. And it is greatly delighted. 
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The Ghost’s nayeb is the inspector of the prison. The 
walls of the prison-house are not visible to the eye. And 
so it is impossible to imagine how to pierce those walls and 
get free. 

In the prison-house one has to slave at turning the 
oil-press night and day but not even an ounce of oil is 
produced which is marketable ; only the energy of men goes 
out in extracting the oil. When their energy goes out, men 
become exceedingly peaceful. And thus in that ghost’s 
realm whatever else there might not be— food, or clothing 
or health— tranquillity remains. 

How great is the tranquillity is proved by one example: 
in other lands excessive ghostly tyranny makes men restless 
and seek for a medicine-man. Here such a thought cannot 
arise. For the medicine-man himself has already been 


possessed by the ghost. 


Thus the days would have passed; nobody would have 
questioned the ghostly administration. Forever they could 
have taken pride that their future, like a pet lamb, was tied 
to the ghost’s peg ; such a creature neither bleated nor 
baad, it sprawled dumb on the dust, useless as dust. 

Only, for a slight reason, some little trouble arose. It 
was that the other countries of the world were not ghost- 
ridden. Their oil-presses turned so that the extracted oil 
might be used for keeping the wheels of men’s chariots 
moving forward, not for crushing the heart and pouring 
heart’s blood into the paws of the ghost. So, men there 
have not yet been completely pacified. They were terribly 


wakeful. 


All over the ghostly empire: the baby sleeps ; quiet is 
the neighbourhood. 
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That is comforting for the baby, and for the baby’s 
guardian too; as to the neighbourhood, we have already 
seen how it is. 

But there is the other line, “the invaders enter the land.” 

Thus the rhythm is completed—otherwise for lack of 
one foot, this history would have been crippled. 

The pedants and pundits are asked: “Why is it thus?” 

They toss their heads together and say: “Not the 
ghost’s fault this, nor of the ghost-ridden land: the fault 
lies with the invader. Why does the invader come?” 

“How right!” they all admit. And everyone feels 
-exceedingly comforted. 


Whosever the fault might be, near the back-door of the 
house loiter the ghost’s emissaries, and in the open street 
outside everywhere roam the non-ghost’s emissaries ; the 
householder can hardly stay in his house, to stir out of 
doors is also impossible. From one side they shout “pay 
the taxes!” and from the other also they shout “pay the 
taxes!” 

Now the problem is, “how to pay the taxes?” 

Up to now, from north, south, east and west, bulbulis 
of all species have come in large flocks, and gorged them- 
selves with the corn, nobody was mindful. With all those 
who are mindful, these people avoid contact, lest they have 
to do prayashchitta for contamination, But those other 
folk who are mindful have a way of coming suddenly very 
ra to them indeed and they do not observe any penance 
either. 


The pedants and pundits open the text and say: “Pure 


are the unmindful, and impure the mindful ones ; so be 


indifferent to these latter. Remember the sacred words, 
awake are those who sleepeth. ” 
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And hearing this the people are hugely delighted. 


But, in spite of this, the query cannot be stopped, “how 
to pay the taxes?” 

From the burning-ground, from the burial-ground the 
wild winds bring the loud answer: “Pay the taxes with 
the price of your modesty, with your honour, with your 
conscience, with your heart’s blood.” 


The trouble with questions is: when they come they do 
not come singly. So, another question has arisen: “Will 
the ghostly reign itself remain for ever?” 

Hearing this, all the lullaby-singing aunts and uncles 
put their hands on their ears in horror and exclaim: 
“Perdition! Never in our fathers’ life have we heard of 
such a thing! What will then have happened to our sleep, 
the most ancient sleep, the sleep which is earlier than all 
awakening?” 

“That I see”, the questioner persists: “but these most 
modern flocks of bulbulis and these very much present 
invaders—what about them?” 

“To the bulbulis we shall repeat the name of Krishna,” 
assert the aunts and uncles, “and so shall we do to the 
invaders.” ; 

The ignorant youths get impertinent and bluster out ; 
“Drive the ghost out we shall—whatever the means.” 

The ghost’s nayeb rolls his eyes in anger and shouts, 
“Shut up! The oil-press hasn’t stopped grinding. No, not 


ene 
: Hearing which the baby of the land falls silent, and 


then turns to sleep. 


The great fact is, the Old Man is neither alive nor dead, 
7 
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but is a ghost. He neither stirs the country up nor ever 
relaxes his grip. 

Inside the country, one or two men—those who never 
utter a word in daytime for fear of the nayeb—join their 
palms together and implore: “Old Man Leader, is it not 
yet time for you to leave us?” 

“You fool,” answers the Old Man, “I neither hold, nor 
let go; if you leave, then I have also left.” 

“But we are afraid, Old Man Leader!” 

“That is where the ghost enters,’—comes the answer. 


Than discovers Ms rtm weal 


GREAT NEWS 


Said Kusmi: “You would give me all the big news—so 
you promised, didn’t you, Dadamashay? How else could 
I get educated?” 

Answered Dadamashay : “But such a sack of big news 
there would be to carry—with so much of rubbish in it.” 

“Why not leave those out?” 

“Little else would remain, then. And that remainder 
you will think as small news. But that would be the real 
news.” 

“Give it to me—the real news.” 

“So I will.” 

“Well, Dadamashay, let me see what skill you have. 
Tell me the great news of these days, making it ever so 
small.” 

“Listen.” 


Work was proceeding in peace. 
In a mahājani boat there started a row between the sail 
and the oars. ; 
The oars came clattering to the court of the Boatman, 
and said: “This cannot be endured any longer. That 


braggart sail of yours, swelling himself, calls us chhoto lok. 


Because we, tied night and day to the lower planks, must 


toil, pushing the waters as we proceed, while he moves by 
whim, not caring for the push of any one’s hand. And 
so he is a bara lok. You must decide who is more worthy. 
TE we are chhoto lok, the inferior ones, we shall resign in 
a body. Let us see how you make your boat move.” 
The Boatman, seeing danger ahead, called the oars 
aside and whispered secretly: “Do not give ear to his 
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words, brothers. He speaks an empty language, that sail. 
I you strong fellows did not work away, staking life and 
death, the boat would lie inert altogether. And that sail— 
he sits there in hallow luxury, perched on the top. At the 
slightest touch of stormy wind he flops, folds himself up, 
and lies low on the boats thatch. Then all his vain 
flutterings are silenced, not a word from him at all. But 
in weal and woe, in danger and in crisis, on the way to 
the market and the ghat, you are my constant support. It 
is a pity that you have to carry that useless burden of 
luxury, to and fro. Who says you are chhoto lok?” 

But the Boatman was afraid, lest these words be over- 
heard by the sail. So he came to him and whispered into 
his ear: “Mr. Sail, none ever can be compared with you. 
Who says that you drive the boat, that is the work of 
labourers. You move at your own pleasure, and your pals 
and comrades follow you at your slightest gesture and 
bidding. And whenever you feel out of breath, you would 
flop down easefully, and rest. Do not lend your ear, friend, 
to the parleying of those low-bred oars ; so firmly have I 
tied them up, that splutter as they might, they cannot but 
work as slaves.” 


_ Hearing this, the sail stretched himself, and. yawned 
mightily. 

But the signs were not good. Those oars are hard- 
boned fellows, now they lie aslant but who knows when 
they will stand up straight, slap at the sail and shatter his 


pride into shreds. Then the world would know that it is 
the oars who make the bo: 


A at Move, come storm come 
tornado, whether it be upstre: 


am or at ebb-tide. 


Queried Kusmi: 


‘ z 5 
x Au ‘Your big news, is it so small as this? 
ou are joking.” 
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Said Dadamashay : “Joking it seems to be. Very soon 
this news will become big indeed.” 

“And then?” 

“Then your Dadamashay will practise keeping time 
with the strokes of those oars.” 

“And I?” 

“Where the oars creak too much, you will pour a drop 
of oil.” 

Dadamashay continued: “True news appears small, 
like the seeds. And then comes the tree with its branches 
and foliage. Do you understand now?” 

“So I do,” said Kusmi. Her face showed that she had 
not understood. But Kusmi had one virtue, she would not 
easily admit it to her Dadémashay that she would not 
understand. That she is less clever than Iru Māshi is better 


kept concealed. 
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Broken Ties 


I 


THE UNCLE 


Wuen I rirsr mer Satish he appeared to me like a 
constellation of stars, his eyes shining, his tapering fingers 
like flames of fire, his face glowing with a youthful radiance. 
I was surprised to find that most of his fellow students 
hated him for no other fault than that he resembled himself 
more than he resembled others. With men, as with insects, 
taking the colour of the surroundings is often the best 
means of self-protection. 

The students in the hostel, where I lived, could easily 
guess my reverence for Satish. This caused them dis- 
comfort and they never missed an opportunity of reviling 
him in my hearing. If you have a speck of dust in your 
eye, it is best not to rub it. And when words smart, it is 
best to leave them unanswered. 

But, one day, the calumny against Satish was so gross 
that I could not remain silent. 

Yet the trouble was that I hardly knew anything about 
Satish ; we seldom even had a word between us; while 
some of the other students were his close neighbours, and 
some his distant relatives. These affirmed, with assurance, 
that what they said was true; and I asserted, with even 
greater assurance, that it was incredible. Whereupon all 
my fellow inmates of the hostel bared their arms, and cried: 
“What impertinence!” i ‘ 

That night I was vexed to tears. Next day, in an interval 
between lectures, when Satish was reading a book, lying at 
full length on the grass in College Square, I went up to him 
and, without a word of introduction, blurted out my agita- 
tion in a confused manner, scarcely knowing what I said. 
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Satish shut his book and looked in my face. Those who 
have not seen his eyes will not know what that look was 
like. He said to me: “Those who libel me do so, nae 
because they love to know the truth, but because they love 
to believe evil of me. Therefore it is useless to try to prove 
to them that the calumny is untrue.” k 

“But,” I protested, “must not the liars be— 

“They are not liars,” interrupted Satish. abc 

“Thad a poor young neighbour,” he went on, “who i 
epileptic fits. Last winter I gave him a blanket. My 
servant came to me, in a furious temper, and told me ae 
the boy only feigned the disease. These students, i ho 
malign me, are like that servant of mine. They be ierg 
what they say. Possibly my fate has awarded me an ore 
blanket which they think would have suited them better. 


: : : a 
I ventured on the question: “Is it true what they say, 
that you are an atheist?” 


He said: “Yes.” 


I had to hang my head. What about my vehement 
assertion that Satish could not possibly be an atheist? 

I had received two severe blows at the outset of my short 
acquaintance with Satish. I had imagined that he was & 
Brahman, but came to know that Satish belonged to a Bania 
family, and I in whose veins flowed a bluer blood was bound 
duly to despise all Banias. Secondly, I had a rooted belief 
that atheists were worse than murderers, nay, worse even 
than beef-eaters. 

Nobody could have imagined, even in a dream, that I 
would ever sit down and take my meals with a Bania 
student, or that my fanatical zeal in the creed of atheism 
would surpass even that of my instructor. Yet both these 
things came to pass. 


Wilkins was our Professor in the College: His learning 
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was as high as his opinion of his pupils was low. He felt that 
it was a menial occupation to teach literature to Bengali 
students. That is why, even in our Shakespeare class. he 
would give us the synonym for ‘cat’ as ‘a quadruped of the 
feline species.’ But Satish was excused from taking down 
these notes. The Professor told him: “I will make good 
to you the hours wasted in this class, when you come to 
my room.” 

The other less favoured students used to ascribe this 
partiality for Satish to his fair complexion and to his 
profession of atheism. Some of the more worldly-wise 
among them went to Wilkins’ study, with a great show of 
enthusiasm, to borrow from him some book on Positivism. 
But he refused, saying that it would be beyond their under- 
standing. That they should be held unfit even to cultivate 
atheism made their minds all the more bitter against 


Satish. 


2 


Jagamohan was Satish’s uncle. He was a notorious atheist 
Of that time. It would be inadequate to say that he did 
not believe in God,—rather he vehemently believed in “No- 
God. As the business of a Captain in the navy is more to 
an to steer clear, so it was Jagamohan’s business 
f theism, wherever it put its head above 


sink ships th 
to sink the creed o 
water. , 

The order of his arguments ran like this: 

If there be a God, then we must owe our intelligence to 


him. 
But our intelligence clear! 
Therefore God himself tells us that there is no God. 
“Yet you Hindus,” he would conclude, “have the 


y tells us that there is no God. 
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effrontery to contradict God by asserting that he deel 
For this sin, three and thirty million gods and anil 
rightly serve you people, by twisting your ears for your 
resumption.” 

5 e ohai was married when he was a mere Bayi 
Before his wife died he had read Malthus. He never 
married again. x 
His o brother, Harimohan, was the father of 
Satish. Harimohan’s nature was so exactly the opposite 
of his elder brother’s, that people might suspect me of 
fabricating it for the purpose of writing this story. par 
only stories have to be always on their guard to sustain their 
reader’s confidence. Facts have no such responsibility and 
laugh at incredulity. So, in this world, instances of two 
brothers, as exactly the opposite of one another as morning 
and evening, are by no means lacking. aa 
Harimohan, in his infancy, had been a weakly child. 

_ His parents had tried to keep him safe from the attacks of 
all maladies by barricading him behind amulets and 
charms, dust taken from holy shrines, and blessings bought 
from innumerable Brahmans at enormous expense. When 
Harimohan grew up, he was physically robust enough, yee 
the tradition of his poor health lingered on in the family. 
So nobody claimed from him anything more arduous than 
that he should continue to live ; and right dutifully did he 
fulfil all expectations by holding on to his life. At the same 
time, he never ceased to display the label that life in his 
case was more fragile than in most other mortals, and thus 
managed to divert towards himself the undivided attention 
of all his aunts and his mother, He had specially prepared 
meals served to him, and had less work, and more rest, 
than other members of the family. He was not allowed 
to forget for a moment that he was under the special 
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protection, not only of his aforesaid mother and aunts, but 
also of the countless gods and goddesses presiding in the 
three regions of earth, sky and heaven. He thus acquired 
an attitude of prayerful dependence towards all the powers 
of the world, both seen and unseen: from police sub- 
inspectors, wealthy neighbours, and highly placed officials, 
to sacred cows and Brahmans. 

Jagamohan’s anxieties went altogether in the opposite 
direction. He would give a wide berth to men of power, 
lest the slightest suspicion of snobbishness should come near 
him. It was this same sentiment which had greatly to do 
with his defiance of the gods. His knees were too stiff to 
bend before those from whom favour could be expected. 

Harimohan got himself married at the proper time,— 
that is to say, long before the time. After three sisters and 
three brothers, Satish was born. Everybody was struck by 
his resemblance to his uncle, and Jagamohan took 
possession of him as if he were his own son. 

At first, Harimohan was glad of this, having regard to 
the educational advantage of the arrangement; for 
Jagamohan had the reputation of being the most eminent 
scholar of that period. He seemed to live within the shell 
of his English books. It was easy to find the rooms he 
occupied in the house, by the rows of books about the walls s 
just as it is easy to know the bed of a stream by its lines 

les. 
3 a petted and spoilt his eldest son, Purandar, 
to his heart’s content. He had an impression that Purandar 
was too delicate to survive the shock of being denied 
anything he wanted. His education was neglected. No 
time was lost in getting him married ; but that did not help 
to keep him within the connubial limits. Harimohan’s 
daughter-in-law did not fail to express her emphatic 
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disapprobation of her husband’s excursions out of bonadi; 
but Harimohan would only get angry with her and ascribe 
his son’s conduct tọ her want of tact and charm. 

Jagamohan took entire charge of Satish to save biin 
from similar paternal solicitude. Satish acquired a mastery 
of the English language while he was still a child, and the 
inflammatory doctrines of Mill and Bentham set his brain 
on fire, till he began to burn like a living torch of atheism. 

Jagamohan treated Satish, not as a ward, but as his boon 
companion. He held the opinion that veneration in human 
nature was a superstition, specially designed to make men 
into slaves. Some son-in-law of the family happened to 
write him a letter, with the usual formal beginning: 

‘To the gracious feet of—’ 


Jagamohan, in answer, proceeded to instruct him in 
this wise: 


My dear Naren, 


Neither you, nor I, know what special significance it 
gives to the feet to call them ‘gracious’. Therefore the 
epithet is worse than useless and had better be dropped. 
And then it is apt to give your correspondent a nervous 

shock when you address your letter only to his feet, com- 
pletely ignoring their owner. Please to understand that, 
so long as my feet are attached to my body, you should 
never dissociate them from their context. Next, you should 
bear in mind that human feet have not the advantage of 
prehensility, and it is sheer madness to offer anything te 
them, confounding their natural function. Lastly, your use 
of the word ‘feet’ in the honorific plural instead of the dual 


inflection, may denote special reverence on your part 


(because there are animals with four feet which have your 
particular veneration) but I consider it my duty to disabuse 
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your mind of all errors concerning my own zoological 
identity. 
Yours, 
Jagamohan 


Jagamohan used to discuss with Satish subjects which 
are usually kept out of sight in polite conversation. If people 
objected to this plainness of speech with one so young, he 
would say that, just as you can only drive away hornets 
by breaking up their nest, so you can only get rid of the 
shamefulness of certain subjects by breaking through the 
shame itself. 

When Satish had completed his college course, 
Harimohan tried his best to extricate him from his uncle’s 
influence. But when once the noose is round the neck, it 
only grows tighter by pulling at it. Harimohan became 
more and more annoyed with his brother, the more Satish 
proved recalcitrant. If this atheism of his son and elder 
brother had been merely a matter of private opinion, 
Harimohan could have tolerated it. He was quite ready to 
pass off dishes of fowl as kid curry. But matters had now 
become so desperate, that even lies were powerless to white- 
wash the culprits. What brought things to a head was this. 

The positive side of Jagamohan’s atheistic creed con- 
sisted in doing good to others. He felt a special pride in 
it, because doing good, for an atheist, was a matter of 
Tt had no allurements of merit, and no 
deterrents of punishment, in the hereafter. If he was 
asked, what concern he had in bringing about ‘the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number,’ he used to answer that 


his best incentive was, that he could expect nothing in 
“Baba, we are atheist, 


return. He would say to Satish : l 
so the very pride of it should keep us stainless. Because we 


unmitigated loss. 
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have no respect for any pi higher than ourselves, we 
he more respect ourselves. 
Eo were ahe shops in the peo 
kept by Mussalman dealers. The uncle and ae ed 
bestirred themselves with great zeal and at consid = j 
expense in doing good to these untouchable leather-dea ler , 
This made Harimohan beside himself with indignation. 
Since he knew that any appeal to scriptures, or to pata 
would have no effect upon these two renegades, ue mes 
plained to his brother concerning such wasting of thet 
atrimony. 

: “Whee my expenditure,” his brother peene pa 
up to the amount you have apaw upon py ourn Ere 
Brahman priests, we shall be quits. n 

One day, Harimohan’s people no ae a 
preparations going on in Jagamohan’s quarters for a gre 
feast. The cooks and waiters were all Miussalmans, 
Harimohan called for his son and taxed him angrily: “I 
hear that you are going to give a feast to your respected 
friends, the leather-dealers.” : 

Satish replied that he was far too poor to think of such 
a thing. It was his uncle who had invited them. 

Satish’s elder brother, Purandar, was equally indignant. 
He threatened to drive all these unclean guests away. 

When Harimohan expressed his protest to his brother 
the latter answered: “I never make any objection to your 
offering food to your idols. You should make none to my 
offering food to my gods.” 

“Your gods!” exclaimed Harimohan. 

“Yes, my gods,” his brother repeated. 

“Have you turned Theist all of a sudden?” sneered 
Harimohan. 


“No!” retorted his brother. “Theists worship a God 
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who is invisible. You idolators worship gods who are 
visible, but dumb and deaf. The gods I worship are both 
visible and audible, and it is impossible not to believe in 
them.” 

“Do you mean to say,” ‘cried Harimohan, “that these 
Mussalman leather-dealers are really your gods?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Jagamohan. “You shall see their 
miraculous power when I put food before them. They will 
actually swallow it, which I defy your gods to do. It 
delights my heart to see my gods perform such divine 
wonders. If you have not become morally blind, it will 
delight your heart also.” 

Purandar came to his uncle and swore in a high-pitched 
voice that he was prepared to take desperate measures to 
put a stop to the proceedings. 

Jagamohan laughed at him: “You monkey! Just you 
try to lay hands on my gods, and you will instantly dis- 
cover how powerful they are. I shall not have to trouble 
to defend them.” 

Purandar was even a greater coward than his father. 
He played the tyrant only where he felt sure of receiving 
submission. In this case he could not screw up courage 
enough to risk a quarrel with his Mussalman neighbours. 
So he went over to Satish instead, and reviled him. Satish 
gazed at him with those wonderful eyes of his, and 


remained silent. 
The feast was a great success. 


3 


Harimohan could not take this insult passively. He 
declared war. The property on whose income the whole 
family subsisted was a temple endowment. Harimohan 


8 
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brought a suit in the law court against his brother, accusing 
him of grave breaches of orthodox propriety which made 
him unworthy of continuing as a beneficiary of a Hindu 
religious endowment. Harimohan had as many witnesses 
as ever he wished. The whole Hindu neighbourhood was 
ready to support him. l 

Jagamohan professed in open court, that he had no 
faith in gods or idols of any description whatever : that all 
eatable food was for him food to be eaten: that he never 
bothered his head to find out the particular limb of Brahma 
from which the Mussalmans had issued, and so had not the 
smallest hesitation in taking food in their company. 

The judge decreed Jagamohan to be unfit to take any 
benefit from this temple property. Jagamohan’s lawyers 
assured him that this decision could be upset by an appeal 
to the higher court. But Jagamohan refused to appeal. He 
said he would rather not cheat even the gods whom he did 
not believe in. Only those, who had the intelligence to 
believe such things, could have the conscience to betray 
them. 


His friends asked him: “How are you going to main- 
tain yourself?” 


He answered: “If I have nothing else left to swallow, 
I shall be content to gulp down my last breaths.” 

After this, a partition was made of the family house. 
A wallwas raised from the ground floor to the uppermost 
storey, dividing the house into two parts. 

Harimohan had great faith in the selfish sanity of 
prudence in human nature. He was certain that the 
savour of good living would tempt Satish into his golden 
trap, away from the empty nest of Jagamohan. But Satish 
gave another proof that he had inherited neither his father’s 
conscience, nor his sanity. He remained with his uncle- 
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Jagamohan had become so accustomed to look upon 
Satish as his own, that he took it as a matter of course when 
he found him remaining on his side after the partition. 

But Harimohan knew his brother's temperament very 
well. He went about explaining to people that the reason 
why Jagamohan did not let go his hold on Satish was in 
order to make a good thing out of his brother by keeping 
his son as a kind of hostage. Harimohan almost shed 
tears as he complained to his neighbours: “Could my 
brother ever imagine that I was going to let him starve, 
that he should go to the length of concocting this diabolical 
plot against me?” However, I shall now wait and see 
whether he is cleverer than I am.” 

Harimohan’s insinuations, helped on by mutual friends, 
duly reached his brother's ears. Jagamohan was surprised 
at his own stupidity in not anticipating such a move on his 
brother’s part. 

He said: “Good-bye, Satish.” 

Satish was absolutely certain that nothing could make 
Jagamohan change his mind, so he had to take his leave, 
after having spent his eighteen years of life in his uncle’s 
‘company. 3 

When Satish had put his books and things on the top 
of the carriage and driven away, Jagamohan shut the door 
of his room and flung himself on the floor. When evening 
came, and the old servant knocked at the door with the 
lighted lamp, he got no answer. 

Alas for the greatest happiness of the greatest number! 
The estimate in number is not all that counts in human 
affairs. The man who gains ‘one’ may go beyond all arith- 
metic, when the heart does the sum. When Satish took 
his departure, he at once became infinite to Jagamohan. 

Satish went into a students’ lodging to share a room 
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with one of his friends. Harimohan shed tears whe 
meditating on the neglect of filial duties in this god- 
forsaken age. Harimohan had a very tender heart. $ 

After the partition, Purandar dedicated a room in their 
portion of the house to the family god. It gave him a 
peculiar pleasure to know that his uncle must be ercana 
him for the noise raised every morning and evening by the 
sacred conches and prayer gongs. 

In order to maintain himself, Satish secured a post as a 
private tutor. Jagamohan obtained an appointment 2z 
headmaster of a high school. And it became a religious 
duty with Harimohan and Purandar to persuade parents 


and guardians to take away their boys from the malign 
influence of the atheist, Jagamohan. } 


4 


One day, after a long interval of absence, Satish came tS 
Jagamohan. These two had given up the usual form o 
greeting which passes between younger and elder. 


Jagamohan embraced Satish and led him to a chair and 
asked him for the news. 


There was news indeed! 


A girl named Nanibala had taken shelter with her 
widowed mother in the house of the mother’s brother. So 
long as her mother lived, there was no trouble. But a short 
time ago her mother had died. Her cousins were rascals. 
One of their friends had taken away this girl. Then after 
a while, suspecting her. of infidelity, he made her life a 


constant torture. This had happened in the house next to 


the one where Satish had his tutorship. Satish wanted to 
save her from this misery, but he had no money or shelter 


of his own. Therefore he had come to his uncle. The 
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girl was about to give birth to a child. 

Jagamohan, when he heard the story, was filled with 
indignation. He was not the man to calculate coldly the 
‘consequence of his deeds, and he at once said to his 
nephew: “I have the room in which I keep my books. I 
can put the girl there.” 

“But what about your books?” Satish asked in surprise. 

Very few books, however, were now remaining. During 
the time while he had been unable to secure an appoint- 
ment, he had been obliged to eke out a living by selling 
his books. 

Jagamohan said: “Bring the girl here at once.” 

“She is waiting downstairs, I have brought her here.” 

Jagamohan ian downstairs, and found the girl crouch- 
ing in a corner, wrapped in her sari, looking like a bundle 
of clothes. 

Jagamohan, greeted her at once in his deep bass voice : 
“Come, little mother, why do you sit in the dust?” 

The girl covered her face and burst into tears, 
Jagamohan was not a man to give way to emotion, but his 
eyes were wet as he turned to Satish, and said: “The 
burden that this girl is bearing is ours.” 

Then he continued to the girl: “Mother, don’t be shy 
with me. My school-fellows used to gall me ‘Mad Jagai’, 
and I am the same madcap even now. 

Without the least hesitation, he took the girl by both 
her hands and raised her. The veil dropped from off her 
head. Her face was fresh and infantile in its youthfulness, 
—there was no line of hardness or vice in it. The inner 
purity of her heart had not been stained, just as a speck of 
dust does not soil a flower. { 

Jagamohan took Nanibala to his upper room, and 
addressed her thus: “Mother, look what a state my room 
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is in! The floor is all unswept. Everything is upside 
down ; and as for myself, I have no fixed hour for my bath 
or my meals. Now that you have come to my house, 
everything will be put right ; and even this mad Jagal will 
be made respectable.” 

Nanibala had never felt before, even when her mother 
lived, how much one person could be to another ; because 
her mother had looked upon her, not so much as a 
daughter, but as a young girl who had to be watched. 

Jagamohan employed an elderly woman servant to help 
Nanibala. At first Nani was afraid, lest Jagamohan should 
refuse to take food from her hand, because of her impurity- 
But as it turned out, he refused to take his meals unless 
they were cooked and served by his little mother. 

Jagamohan was aware that a great wave of calumny 
was about to break over his head. Nani also felt that 1t 
was inevitable, and she had no peace of mind. Within a 
day or two it began. 

The servant who waited on her had at first supposed 
that Nani was Jagamohan’s daughter. But she came one 
day and said hard things to Nani, and resigned her service 
In contempt. Nani became pale with fear, thinking of 
Jagamohan. 

Jagamohan said to her: “My little mother, the full 
moon is up in the horizon of my life, so the time is ripe for 
the flood tide of revilement. But, however muddy the 
water may become, it will never stain my moonlight.” 

An aunt of Jagamohan’s came from Harimohan’s 
quarters muttering : “Jagai, what a disgrace, what a dis- 
grace! Wipe off this stain of sin from your house.” 

Jagamohan answered: “You are pious people, and this 


feeling is worthy of you. But, if I drive away all relics of 
sin, what will become of this sinner?” 
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Some old woman of a grandmother came to him with 
the advice: “Send the wench away to the hospital. 
Harimohan is ready to bear all the cost.” 

“But she is my mother,” replied Jagamohan. “Because 
someone else is ready to pay the expenses, should I send 
my mother to the hospital ?” 

The grandmother opened her eyes wide. “Who is this 
you call your mother?” she asked, in surprise. 

Jagamohan replied: “One who nourishes life within her 
womb and is risking her own life to give birth to a child. 
I cannot call the other scoundrel-parent of the child 
‘Father’. He can only cause trouble, keeping himself safely 
out of it.” 

Harimohan’s whole body shrank at the utter infamy of 
the thing. That a fallen woman should be sheltered only 
on the other side of the wall, and in the midst of a house- 
hold sacred to the memory of generations of mothers and 
grandmothers! The disgrace was intolerable. 

Harimohan at once surmised that Satish was mixed up 
in this affair, and that his uncle was encouraging him in 
his shameful conduct. He was so sure of his facts that he 
went about spreading the news. Jagamohan did not say a 
single word to contradict him. 

“For us, atheists,” he said, 


good deeds is calumny.” : 
The more the rumour of Jagamohan’s doings became 


distorted, the more he seemed to enjoy it, and his laughter 
rang loud in the sky. It was hardly possible for 
Harimohan, and respectable people of his class, to imagine 
that the uncle could go so far as to jest openly on such a 
subject and indulge in loud unseemly buffoonery about it 


with his own nephew. 
Though Purandar so 


“the only heaven waiting for 


long had been carefully avoiding 
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his uncle’s part of the house, he vowed that he would never 
rest now till he had driven the girl away from her shelter. 

At the time when Jagamohan had to go to his school, 
he would shut up all access to his quarters, and he would 
come back the moment he had any leisure, to see how Nani 
was faring. 

One day, at noon, Purandar, with the help of a bamboo 
ladder crossed the boundary parapet over the terrace roof 
and jumped down on Jagamohan’s side of the house. 
Nanibala was resting after the mid-day meal. The door 
of her room was open. When Purandar, coming down 
from the terrace, caught sight of her sleeping figure he gave 
a great start and shouted: “Ah, I see, so you are here, are 
you?” 

Nani woke up and saw Purandar before her. She went 
pale as death and her limbs stiffened, leaving her powerless 
to rise, or to utter a single word. 

Purandar, trembling with rage, shouted again: “Nani!” 
i Just then Jagamohan entered the room from behind. 

Get out of this house,” he commanded. 

Purandar’s whole body began to swell up like an angry 
cat. Jagamohan insisted: “If you don’t get out at once, I 
will call in the police.” 


Purandar darted a terrible glance at Nani as he went 
away. Nani fainted. 


Jagamohan now understood the whole situation. He 
found out by his questions that Satish had been aware that 
Purandar had seduced Nani: but fearing an angry out- 
break he had not informed Jagamohan of the fact. 

For days after this incident Nani trembled like a 
bamboo-leaf. Then she gave birth to a dead child. 

One midnight Purandar had driven Nani from the 
room kicking her in a fit of temper. Since then he had 
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sought her in vain. When he suddenly found her in his 
uncle’s house, he was seized with an uncontrollable passion 
of jealousy. He was sure that Satish had enticed her away 
from him, to keep her for his own pleasure, and had then 
put her in that very house in order to insult him. This 
was more than any mortal man could bear. 

Harimohan heard all about it. Indeed, Purandar never 
took any pains to hide these doings from him: for the 
father looked upon the son’s moral aberrations with a 
kindly indulgence. But Harimohan thought it contray to 
all notions of decency for Satish to snatch away this girl 
whom his elder brother, Purandar, had looked upon with 
favour. He devoutly hoped that Purandar would be 
successful in recovering his spoil. 

It was the time of the Christmas holidays. Jagamohan 
attended Nani night and day. One evening he was 
translating a novel of Sir Walter Scott’s to her, when 
Purandar burst into the room with another young man. 

On Jagamohan threatening to call for the police the 
young man said: “I am Nani’s cousin. I have come 


to take her with me.” 
Jagamohan caught hold of Purandar by the neck and 
shoved him out of the room and down the stairs. He then 


9 a uy 
turned to the other young man, shouting: You are a 


villain and a scoundrel! You assert this cousin’s right of 


wreck her life, not to protect her.” 
hurried away. But when he had got to 
ld take legal proceed- 


yours in order to 


The young man 
a safe distance, he swore that he wou 


ings in o ¥ escue NIS wa d. 
g rder to resc ; 
ae) t d hide 1e awa P? wr N ? f 
pen, O ear h, an me y. . as INanl s prayer 


Jagamohan called Satish and said to him: “Let me 
leave this place and go to some up-country town with Nani. 


Tt will kill her if this is repeated.” 
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Satish pointed out that his brother was certain to follow 
her, once he got the clue. 


“Then what do you propose?” asked Jagamohan. 

“Let me marry Nani.” 

“Marry Nani!” 8 

“Yes, according to the civil marriage rites. L 

Jagamohan stood up, went to Satish and pressed him to 
his heart. 

Since the partition of the house, Harimohan had Ne 
once been over to see his elder brother. But that day af 
came in, dishevelled, and said: “Dada, what disaster 1s 

; a 
this you are planning? os eerie 

I am Saving everybody from disaster, P 
Jagamohan. 7i 

“Satish is just like a son to you,” Harimohan pleaded. 
“Yet you can have the heart to let him be married to that 
woman of the street!” 

“Yes,” rejoined Jagamohan, “I have brought him up as 


my own son, and I consider that my pains have borne fruit 
at last.” 


“Dada,” said Harimohan, 
defeat at your hands. 
property to you, if only 
this.” 

Jagamohan started up from his chair as he bellowed 
out: “You want to throw me your dirty leavings, as you 
throw a dog a bone! I am an atheist—remember that! 


T am not a pious man like you! I neither take revenge, nor 
beg for favours.” 


Harimohan hastened round to his 


cried out to him: “Satish! What in the 
to do? Can you th 


Are you determin 


“I humbly acknowledge 
I am willing to write away half my 
you will not take revenge on me like 


son’s lodgings. He 
world are you about 
ink of no other way of ruining yourself? 
ed to plunge the whole family into this 
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hideous shame?” 

Satish calmly answered : “I have no particular desire to 
marry. I am doing it in order to save the family from 
hideous shame.” 

Harimohan was shocked: “Have you not the least 
spark of conscience left in you? That girl, who is almost 
like a wife to your brother—” 

Satish caught him up sharply: “Wife!” he exclaimed. 
“Pollute not that word, sir, I pray you.” 

After that Harimohan became wildly abusive, and 
Satish remained silent. 

What troubled Harimohan most was that Purandar 
openly advertised his intention to commit suicide, if Satish 
married Nani. Purandar’s wife merely told her husband 
with her compliments that this would be the best solution 
of a difficult problem, if only he could muster up the 


courage to do it! 
Satish had sedulously maintained a distance from Nani 


all these days, but when the proposed marriage was settled, 
Jagamohan suggested that Satish and Nani should try to 
know each other better, before they were united in wedlock. 
Satish consented. i 

Jagamohan fixed a day for their first talk together. He 
said. to. Nani: “My little mother, you must dress yourself 


up for the occasion.” 


Nani bent her eyes to r 
“No, no,” he insisted, “don’t be shy, Nani. I have a 


great longing to see you nicely dressed, and you really must 
satisfy my desire.” He had specially selected a Benares 
silk sari with a suitable bodice and veil for Nani. These 


he now handed, her. 
Nani prostrated 
Jagamohan get up h 


the ground, hesitating. 


herself at his feet. This made 


urriedly. 
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He snatched away his feet from her embrace, prc 
ing: “I am afraid, Nani, I have miserably failed in a 
your mind of all this superstitious reverence. I mel 
your elder in age, but don’t you know you are greater tha 
I am, for you are my mother?” rf 

He then kissed her on the forehead, telling her : I Bave 
an invitation to dine out, and I shall be late coming back 
this evening.” . 

Nani n his hand. “Bābā, I want your blessing 
tonight,” was all she said. 

“Mother,” replied Jagamohan, “I see that you i, 
determined to turn me into a believer in my old age. 
wouldn’t give a brass farthing for a blessing, myself. Yet 
I cannot help blessing you, every time I look on you. Re- 

Jagamohan put his hand under her chin, and raised 


: ar 3 ran 
her face, and gazed into it silently, while the tears 
down her cheeks, 


5 


Tn the evening a man ran up to the place where Jagamohan 


was having his dinner, and brought him back to his house. 
He found the dead body of Nani, stretched on the bed, 
dressed in the things he had given her. In her hand was 


a letter. Satish was standing by her head. Jagamohan 
opened the letter and read: 


Baba, forgive me, 
have tried my best, for 


him. My thousand sal 


I cannot do what you wanted. I 
your sake, but I could never forget 
utations to your gracious feet. 


Nanibala, the sinner 
r 


I 
SATISH 


THE LAST WORDS of Jagamohan, the atheist, to his nephew, 
Satish, were: “If you have a fancy for funeral ceremony, 
don’t waste it on your uncle,—reserve it for your father.” 

This is how he came by his death. 

When the plague first broke out in Calcutta, the poor 
citizens were less afraid of the epidemic than of the 
preventive staff who wore its badge. Satish’s father, 
Harimohan, was sure that their Mussalman neighbours, the 
untouchable leather-dealers, would be the first to catch it, 
and then defile him and his kith and kin by dragging them 
along into a common end. Before he fled from his house, 
Harimohan went over to offer refuge to his elder brother, 
saying: “I have taken a house on the river at Kalna, if 
you—” 

“Nonsense!” interrupted Jagamohan. “How can I 
desert these people?” 

“Which people?” 

“These leather-dealers of ours.” 

Harimohan made a grimace and left his brother 
without further parley. He next proceeded to his son’s. 
lodgings, and to him simply said: “Come along.” 

Satish’s refusal was equally laconic. “I have work to. 
do here,” he replied. 

“As pall bearer to the leather-dealers, I suppose?” 

“Yes sir, that is, if my services be needed.” 

_ “Yes. sir, indeed! You scamp, you scoundrel, you: 
atheist! If need be you're quite ready to consign fourteen 
generations of your ancestors to perdition, I have no. 


doubt!” 
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Convinced that the kaliyuga had touched its lowest 
depth, Harimohan returned home, despairing of the salva- 
tion of his next of kin. To protect himself against conta- 
mination he covered sheets of foolscap with the name of 
Kali, the protecting goddess, in his neatest handwriting. 

Harimohan left Calcutta. The plague and the preven- 
tive officials duly made their appearance in the locality ; 
and for dread of being dragged off to the plague hospital, 
the wretched victims dared not call in medical aid. After 
a visit to one of these hospitals, Jagamohan shook his head 
and remarked: “What if these people are falling ill, —that 
does not make them criminals.” 

Jagamohan schemed and contrived till he obtained 
permission to use his own house as a private plague hos- 
pital. Some of us students offered to assist Satish in nur- 
sing ; there was also a qualified doctor amongst us. 

The first patient in our hospital was a Mussalman. He 
died. The next was Jagamohan himself. He did not survive 
either. He said to Satish: “The religion I have all along 
followed has given me its last reward. There is nothing to 
complain of.” 

Satish had never taken the dust of his uncle’s feet while 
living. After Jagamohan’s death he made that obeisance 
for the first and last time. 

“Fit death for an atheist!” scoffed Harimohan when 
he first came across Satish after the cremation. 

“That is so, sir!” agreed Satish, proudly. 


2 
Just as, when the flame is blown out, the light suddenly 
and completel 


y disappears, so did Satish after his uncle’s 
death. He went out of our ken altogether. 
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We had never been able to fathom how deeply Satish 
loved his uncle. Jagamohan was alike father and friend 
to him and, it may be said, son as well ; for the old man 
had been so regardless of himself, so unmindful of worldly 
concerns, that it used to be one of the chief cares of Satish 
to look after him and keep him safe from disaster. Thus 
had Satish received from and given to his uncle, his all. 

What the bleakness of his bereavement meant for 
Satish, it was impossible for us to conceive. He struggled 
against the agony of negation, refusing to believe that such 
absolute blankness could be true: that there could be 
emptiness so desolate as to be void even of Truth. If that 
which seemed one vast ‘No’ had not also its aspect of 
“Yes’, would not the whole universe leak away, through its 
yawning gap, into nothingness? 

For two years Satish wandered from place to place,—we 
had no touch with him. We threw ourselves with all the 
greater zeal into our self-appointed tasks. We made it a 
special point to shock those who professed belief in any 
kind of religion, and the fields of good work we selected 
were such that not a good soul had a good word left for 
us. Satish had been our flower ; when he dropped off, we, 
the thorns, cast off our sheaths and gloried in our sharpness. 


3 


Two years had passed since we lost sight of Satish. My 
mind revolted against harbouring the least thing evil 
against him, nevertheless I could not help suspecting that 
the high pitch, at which he used to be kept strung, must 
have been flattened down by this shock. TA 
Uncle Jagamohan had once said of a sannyasin : ‘As: 
the money-changer tests the ring of each coin, so does the 
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world test each man by the response he gives to ae of 
loss and pain, the resistance he offers to the craze for c eap 
salvation. Those who fail to ring true are cast aside as 
worthless. These wandering ascetics have been so rejected, 
as being unfit to take part in the world’s commerce, —yet 
the vagabonds swagger about, boasting that it is they who 
have renounced the world! The worthy are permitted no 
loophole of escape from duty—only withered leaves are 
allowed to fall off the tree.” 

Had it come to this, that Satish, of all people, had joined 
the ranks of the withered and the worthless? Was he then 
fated to leave on the black touchstone of bereavement his 
mark of spuriousness? 

While assailed with these misgivings, news suddenly 
reached us that Satish (our Satish, if you please!) was 
making the welkin resound with his cymbals in some 
out-of-the-way village, singing frenzied kirtans as follower 
of Lilananda Swami, the Vaishnava revivalist! 

It had passed my comprehension, when I first began to 
know Satish, how he could ever have come to be an atheist. 
I was now equally at a loss to understand how Lilananda 
Swami could have managed to lead him such a dance with 
his kirtans. 

And how on earth were we to show our faces? What 
laughter there would be in the camp of the enemy—whose 
number, thanks to our folly, was legion! Our band waxed 
mightily worth with Satish. Many of them said they had 
known from the very first, that there was no rational 
substance in him—he was all frothy idealism. And I now 


discovered how much I really loved Satish. He had dealt 


his ardent sect of atheists their death blow—yet I could not 
be angry with him. 
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Off I started to hunt up Lilananda Swami. River after river 
I crossed, and trudged over endless fields. The nights I 
spent in grocers’ shops. At last in one of the villages I 
came up against Satish’s party. 

It was then two o'clock in the afternoon. I had been 
hoping to catch Satish alone. Impossible! The cottage 
which was honoured with the Swami’s presence was packed 
round with crowds of his disciples. There had been kirtans 
all the morning ; those who had come from a distance were 
now waiting to have their meal served. 

As soon as Satish caught sight of me, he bounded up 
and embraced me fervidly. I was staggered. Satish had 
always been extremely reserved. His outward calm had 
ever been the only measure of his depth of feeling. He now 
appeared as though intoxicated. i 

The Swami was resting in the front room, with the door 
ajar. He could see us. At once came the call, in a deep 
voice: “Satish!” 

Satish was back inside, all in a flurry. 

“Who is that?” inquired the Swami. 

“Srivilas, a great friend of mine,” Satish reported. 

During these years I had managed to make a name for 
myself in our little world. A learned Englishman had 
remarked on hearing one of my English speeches : “The 
man has a wonderful—” but let that be, why add to the 
number of my enemies? Suffice it to say that, from the 
students up to the students’ forbears, the reputation had 
travelled round that I was a rampaging atheist who could 
bestride the English language and race her over the hurdles 
at break-neck speed in the most marvellous manner. 

I somehow felt that the Swami was pleased to have me 

9 
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here. He sent for me. I merely hinted at the usual saluta- 
tion as I entered his room,—that is to say, my joined hands 
were uplifted, but my head was not lowered. Staunch 
pupils of Uncle Jagamohan as we were, our reverence was 
not directed to any outward object, as from a bent bow, 
but remained defiantly erect, like a bayonet on guard. 

This did not ‘escape the Swami. . “Here, Satish!” he 
ordered. “Fill me that pipe of mine.” 

Satish set to work. But as he lit the tinder, it was I 
who was set ablaze within. Moreover, I was getting fidgety. 
not knowing where to sit. The only seat in the room was 
a wooden bedstead on which was spread the Swami’s carpet. 
Not that I confessed to any qualms about occupying a 
corner of the same carpet on which the great man was 
installed, but somehow my sitting down did not come off. 
I remained standing near the door. 

It appeared that the Swami was aware of my having 
won the Premchand-Roychand scholarship. “My son,” he 
said to me, “it is good for the pearl diver if he succeeds 
in reaching the bottom, but he would die if he had to stay 
there. He must come up for the free breath of life. If you 
would live, you must now come up to the light, out of the 
depths of your learning. You have enjoyed the fruits of your 
scholarship, now try a taste of the joys of its renunciation.” i 
, Satish pee his master the lighted pipe and sat 

own on the bare floor near his feet. The Swami leant back 
oe stretched his legs out towards Satish, who began gently 
a massage them. This was more than I could stand. I left 
ea ‘ae - ae see that this ordering about of 
oee K AA ag, was deliberately directed at me. 
AE baat a resting. All the guests were duly 
hae Oana te tera rW a meal of kedgeree. From 
rted again and went on till ten 
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in the night. 

When I got Satish alone at last, I said to him: “Look 
here, old fellow! You have been brought up in the atmos- 
phere of freedom from infancy. How have you managed 
to get yourself entangled in this kind of bondage today? Is 
Uncle Jagamohan, then, so utterly dead?” 

Partly because the playfulness of affection prompted it, 
partly, perhaps, because precision of description required it, 
Satish used to reverse the first two syllables of my name 
and call me Visri.* 

“Visri,” he replied, “while Uncle was alive he gave me 
freedom in life’s field of work,—the freedom which the 
child gets in the playground. After his death it is he, again, 
who has given me freedom on the high seas of emotion,—- 
the freedom which the child gains when it comes back to 
its mother’s arms. I have enjoyed to the full the freedom 
of life’s day-time ; why should I now deprive myself of the 
freedom of its evening? Be sure that both these are the gift 
of that same uncle of ours.” 

“Whatever you may say,” I persisted, “Uncle could have 
nothing to do with this kind of pipe filling, leg-stroking 
business. Surely this is no picture of freedom.” 

“That,” argued Satish, “was the freedom on shore. 
There Uncle gave full liberty of action to our limbs. This 
is freedom on the ocean. Here the confinement of the ship 
is necessary for our progress. That is why my Master keeps 
me bound to his service. This massaging is helping me to 
cross over.” 

“Tt does not sound so bad,” I admitted, “the way you 
put it. But, all the same, I have no patience with a man 
who can thrust out his legs at you like that.” 

“He can do it,” explained Satish, “because he has no 


ee ee ye 
* Ungainly, ugly 
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need of such service. Had it been for himself, he might 
have felt ashamed to ask it. The need is mine.” 

I realized that the world into which Satish had been 
transported had no place for me, his particular friend. The 
person, whom Satish had so effusively embraced, was not Mh. 
Srivilas, but a representative of all humanity, just an idea. 
Such ideas are like wine. When they get into the head, 
anyone can be embraced and wept over,—I, only as much 
as anybody else. But whatever joys may be the portion of 
the ecstatic one, what can such embrace signify to Me 
the other party? What satisfaction am I to get, merely 
to be accounted one of the ripples on a grand, difference- 
obliterating flood,—I, the individual I? : 

However, further argument was clearly useless. Nor 
could I make up my mind to desert Satish. So, as his 
satellite, I also danced from village to village, carried along 
the current of kirtan singing. 

The intoxication of it gradually took hold of me. I also 
embraced all and sundry, wept without provocation, and. 
tended the feet of the Master. And one day ina moment 
of curious exaltation, Satish was revealed to me in a light, 
for which there can be no other name than divine. 


5 


ae the capture of two such egregious, college-educated 
atheists, as we were, the fame of Lilananda Swami spread 


re and wide. His Calcutta disciples now pressed him to 
take up his head-quarters at the metropolis. 


So Swami Lilananda came on to Calcutta. 

Shivatosh had been a devoted follower of Lilananda- 
Whenever the Swami visited Calcutta, he had stayed with 
Shivatosh. And it was the one delight of Shivatosh’s life 
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to serve the Master together with all his disciples, when 
they thus honoured his house. When he died he bequeathed 
all his property to the Swami, leaving only a life-interest 
in the income to his young childless widow. It was his 
hope that this house of his would become a pilgrim-centre 
for the Sect. 

This was the house where we now went into residence. 

During our ecstatic progress through the villages I had 
been in an elated mood, which I now found it difficult to 
keep up in Calcutta. In the wonderland of emotion where 
we had been revelling, the mystic drama of the courting 
of the Bride within us and the Bridegroom who is every- 
where, was being played. And a fitting accompaniment to 
it had been the symphony of the broad grazing greens, the 
shaded ferry landing-places, the enraptured expanse of the 
noon-day leisure, the deep evening silences vibrant with the 
tremolo of cicadas. Ours had been a dream progress to 
which the open skies of the country-side offered no obstacle. 
But with our arrival at Calcutta, we knocked our heads 
against its hardness, we got jostled by its crowds, and our 
dream was at an end. 

Yet, was not this the Calcutta where, within the confines 
of our students’ lodgings, we had once put our whole soul 
into our studies, by day and by night; where we had 
pondered over and discussed the problems of our country 
with our fellow students in the College Square ; where we 
had served as volunteers at the holding of our National 
Assemblies ; where we had responded to the call of Uncle 
Jagamohan, and taken the vow to free our minds from all 
slavery imposed by Society or State? Yes, it was in this 
self-same Calcutta that, in the flood tide of our youth, we 
had pursued our course; regardless of the revilement of 
stranger and kindred alike, proudly breasting all contrary 
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currents like a boat in full sail. Why, then, should we now 
fail, in this whirlpool of pleasure-and-pain ridden, hunger- 
and-thirst driven, much-suffering humanity, to keep up the 
exaltation proper to our tear-saturated cult of Emotional 
Communion? 

As- I manfully made the attempt, I was beset with doubts 
at every step. Was I then a mere weakling: unfaithful to 
my ideal : unworthy of strenuous endeavour? When I turned 
to Satish, to see how he fared, I found on his countenance 
no sign to show that Calcutta, for him, represented any geo- 
graphical reality whatsoever—in the mystic world where 
he dwelt, all this city life meant no more than a mirage. 


6 


We two friends took up our quarters, with the Master, in 
Shivatosh’s house. We had come to be his chief disciples, 
and he would have us constantly near his person. 

With our Master and our fellow disciples, we were 
peed day and night in discussing emotions in general 
a aie Philosophy of Spiritual Emotion in particular. Into 
Sore ane oF the abstruse complexities which thus 

3 ged our attention, the ripple of a woman’s laughter 
ion oe and again find its way from the inner apart- 
i omen e s 3 

toned voice, A ae a heard, ina clear, high 
t! —evidently a maidservant 


of that name. 
rivial interruptions for minds 
point, into the empyrean of 
as a grateful shower of raim 
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stand that the wonderland of our quest was just there: 
there, where the keys jingled, tied to the corner of Bami’s 
sari ; where from the floors rose the sound of the broom, 
and from the kitchen the savour of the cooking—all trifles, 
but all true. That world, with its commingling of fine and 
coarse, bitter and sweet—that itself was the heaven where 
Emotion truly held sway. 

The name of the widow was Damini. We could catch 
momentary glimpses of her through opening doors and 
flapping curtains. But the two of us grew to be so much 
part and parcel of the Master, that very soon these doors 
and curtains were no longer barriers in our case. 

Damini was the lightning which gleams within the 
massed clouds of July. Without, the curves of youth enve- 
loped her in their fulness: within, flashed fitful fires. Thus 
runs an entry in Satish’s diary: 

“In Nanibala I have seen the Universal Woman in one 
of her aspects,—the woman who takes on herself the whole 
burden of sin, who gives up life itself for the sinner’s sake, 
who in dying leaves for the world the balm of immortality. 
In Damini I see another aspect of Universal Woman. This 
one has nothing to do with death,—she is the Artist of the 
art of Life. She blossoms out, in limitless profusion, in form 
and scent and movement. She is not for rejection ; refuses 
to entertain the ascetic; and is vowed to resist the least 
farthing of payment to the tax-gathering Winter Wind.” 

It is necessary to relate Damini’s previous history. 

At the time when the coffers of her father Annada, were 
he proceeds of his jute business, Damini 
yatosh. So long, Shivatosh’s fortune had 
consisted only in his pedigree: it could now count a more 
substantial addition. Annada bestowed on his son-in-law a 
house in Calcutta and sufficient money to keep him for life. 


overflowing with t 
was married to Shi 
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There were also lavish gifts of furniture and ornaments 
is daughter. . 

ae rken ithe: made a futile attempt to take Shivai 
into his own business—but the latter had no ee T 
worldly concerns. An astrologer had once pre ie oa 
Shivatosh that, on the happening of a special oe Brice 
of the stars, his soul would gain its emancipation j k 
still in the flesh. From that day he lived in this hope are ‘Il 
and ceased to find charm in riches, or even In ae re 
more charming. It was while in this frame of mind the 

he had become a disciple of Lilananda Swami. ‘saute 

In the meantime, with the subsidence of the Juis i ten 
the full force of the adverse wind caught the heavy-la 0- 
bark of Annada’s fortune and toppled it over. w i 
perty was sold up and he had hardly enough left t 
bare living. : 4 ‘ 

One aan Shivatosh came into the inner ae 
and said to his wife: “The Master is here. He nas 
words of advice for you, and bids you attend.” eran 

“T cannot go to him now,” answered Damini. na 
the time.” 

What? No time! Shivatosh went up nearer and found 
his wife seated in the gathering dusk, in front of the open 
safe, with her ornaments spread out before her. 

“What in the world is keeping you?” inquired he. 

“T am arranging my jewels,” was the reply. 

So that was the reason for her lack of time. Indeed! 

The next day, when Damini opened the safe, she found 
her jewel box missing. “My jewels?” She exclaimed, turn- 
ing inquiringly to her husband. 

“But you offered them to the Master. Did not his call 
reach you at the very moment?—for he sees into the minds 
of men. He has deigned, in his mercy, to save you from 


ti i 
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the lure of pelf.” 

Damini’s indignation rose to white heat. “Give me back 
my ornaments!” she commanded. 

“Why, what will you do with them?” 

“They were my father’s gift to me. I would return them 
to him.” 

“They have gone to a better place,” said Shivatosh. 
“Instead of pandering to worldly needs they are dedicated 
to the service: of devotees.” 

That is how the tyrannical imposition of faith began. 
And the pious ritual of exorcism, in all its cruelty, continued 


to be practised in order to rid Damini’s mind of its mun- 
I 


dane affections and desires. 

So, while her father and her little brothers were starving 
by inches, Damini had to prepare daily, with her own 
hands, meals for the sixty or seventy disciples who thronged 
the house with the Master. She would sometimes rebel- 
liously leave out the salt, or contrive to get the viands 
scorched, but that did not avail to gain her any respite 
from her penance. 

At this juncture, Shivatosh died: and in departing he 
awarded his wife the supreme penalty for her want of faith: 
he committed his widow, with all her belongings, to the 


guardianship of the Master. 


ah 


The house was in a constant tumult with rising waves of 
kept streaming in from all quarters to 


fervour. Devotees 
sit at the feet of the Master. And yet Damini, who had 
gained the Presence without effort of her own, thrust aside 


her good fortune with contumely. 
Did the Master call her for some special mark of his 
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favour ?—she would keep aloof pleading a headache. If he 
had occasion to complain of some special omission of per- 
sonal attention on her part, she would confess to have been 
away at the theatre. The excuse was lacking in truth, but 
not in rudeness. ad 

The other women disciples were aghast at Damın: $ 
ways. Firstly, her attire was not such as widows should 
affect. Secondly, she showed no eagerness tO drink in the 
Master’s words of wisdom. Lastly, her demeanour had none 
of the reverential restraint which the Master’s presence 
demanded. “What a woman!” exclaimed they, “many a 
hoyden have we seen, but not one so outrageous.” 

The Swami used to smile. “The Lord,” said he, “takes 
a special delight in wrestling with a valiant opponent. When 
Damini will have to own defeat, her surrender will be 
absolute.” 

He began to display an exaggerated tolerance for her 
contumacy. That vexed Damini still worse, for she looked 
on it as a more cunning form of punishment. And one day 
the Master caught her in a fit of laughter, mimicking to one 
of her companions the ultrasuavity of his manner towards 
herself. Still he had not a word of rebuke, and repeated 
simply that the final denouement would be all the more 
extraordinary, to which end the poor thing was but the 
instrument of providence and so herself not to blame. 

This was how we found her when we first came. The 
denouement was indeed extraordinary. I can hardly bring 
myself to write on further,—what happened, moreover, is SO 
difficult to tell. The network of suffering, which is woven 
behind the scenes, is not of any pattern set by the scrip- 


tures, nor of our own devising either. Hence the frequent 


discords between the inner and the outer life—discords that 
hurt, and wail forth in tears. 
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There came, at length, the dawn when the harsh crust 
of rebelliousness cracked and fell to pieces, and the flower 
of self-surrender came through and held up its dew-washed 
face. Damini’s service became so beautiful in its truth, that 
it descended on the devotees like the blessing of the very 
Divinity of their devotions. 

And when Damini’s lightning flashes had matured into 
a steady radiance, Satish looked on her and saw that she 
was beautiful ; but I say this, that Satish gazed only on her 
beauty, failing to see Damini herself. 

In Satish’s room there hung a portrait of the Swami 

sitting in meditation, done on a porcelain medallion. One 
day he found it on the floor—in fragments. He put it down 
to his pet cat. But other little mischiefs began to follow, 
which were clearly beyond the powers of the cat. There 
was some kind of disturbance in the air which now and 
again broke out in unseen electric shocks. 
How others felt, I know not, but a growing pain 
awed at my heart. Sometimes I thought that this con- 
stant ecstacy of emotion was proving too much for me. I 
wanted to give it all up and run away. The old work of 
teaching the leather-dealers’ children seemed, in its un- 
alloyed prose, to be now calling me back. 

One wintry afternoon, when the Master was taking his 
siesta, and the weary disciples were at rest, Satish for some 
reason went off into his own room at this unusual hour. 
His progress was suddenly arrested at the threshold. There 
was Damini, her thick tresses dishevelled, lying prone on 
the floor, beating her head on it as she moaned: “Oh you 
stone, you stone, have mercy on me, have mercy and kill 


me outright!” 
Satish, all a-tremble wit 


door. 


gn 


h a nameless fear, fled from the 
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It was a rule with Swami Lilananda to go off once a year to 
some remote, out-of-the-way place, away from the eona 
With the month of Mägh' came round the time for his 
journey. Satish was to attend on him. aepo 

I asked to go too. I was worn to the very marrow fel 
the incessant emotional excitement of our cult; and = 
greatly in need of physical movement as well as of menta 

uiet. 

k The Master sent for Damini. “My little mother,” he 
told her, “I am about to leave you for the duration of my 
travels. Let me arrange for your stay meanwhile, with your 
aunt as usual.” 

“I would accompany you,” said Damini. ę ‘ 

“You could hardly bear it, I am afraid. Our journeying 
will be troublesome.” 


“Of course I can bear it,” she answered. “Pray have no 
concern about any trouble of mine.” 

Lilananda was pleased at this proof of Damini’s devo; 
tion. In former years this opportunity had been Damini’s 
holiday time—the one thing to which she had looked 
forward through the preceding months. “Miraculous! 
thought the Swami. “How wondrously does even stone 
become as wax in the Lord’s ‘melting-pot of emotion.” 

So Damini had her way, and came along with us. 


9 


The spot at which we arrived, after hours of tramping in 
the sun, was a little, coco 


anut-palm-shaded promontory on 
the sea coast. Profound was the solitude and the 


* Jan uary-February 
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. tranquillity which reigned there, as the gentle rustle of its 
palm tassels merged into the idle plash of the girdling sea. 
Tt looked like a tired hand of the sleepy shore, limply fallen 
upon the surface of the waters. On the palm of this hand, 
stood a bluish-green hill; and inside the hill was a 
sculptured cave-temple of yore,—being, for all its serene 
beauty, the cause of much disquiet amongst antiquarians 
as to the origin, style and subject matter of its sculptures. 
Our intention had been to return to the village where 
we had made our halt, after paying a visit to this temple. 
That was now seen to be impossible. The day was fast 
declining and the moon was long past its full. Lilananda 
Swami at length decided that we should pass the night in 
the cave. 

All four of us sat down to rest on the sandy soil beneath 
the cocoanut groves fringing the sea. The sunset glow bent 
lower and lower over the western horizon, as though Day 
was making its parting obeisance to approaching Night. 

The Master’s voice broke forth in song—one of his own: 
composition— 

The day has waned, when at last we meet 

at the turning, 

And as I try to see your face, the last ray of evening 

fades into the night. 

We had heard the song before, but never with such 
complete rapport between singer, audience and surround-. 
ings. Damini was affected to tears. The Swami went on 
to the second verse— 

I shall not grieve that the darkness comes 

between thee and my sight,— 

Only, for a moment, stand before me that I may kiss 

thy feet and wipe them with my hair. 

When he had come to the end, the placid eventide,. 
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enveloping sky and waters, was filled, like some ripe, golden . 
fruit, with the bursting sweetness of melody. 

Damini rose and went up to the Master. As she 
prostrated herself at his feet, her loose hair slipped off her 
shoulders and was scattered over the ground on either side. 
She remained long thus, before she raised her head. 


10 
From Satish’s Diary 

There were several chambers within the temple. In one of 
these I spread my blanket and laid myself down. The 
darkness pent up inside the cave seemed alive, like some 
great black monster, its damp breath bedewing my body. 
I began to be haunted by the idea that this was the first 
of created animals, born in the beginning of time, with no 
eyes or ears, but just one enormous appetite. Confined 
within this cavern for endless ages, it knew nothing, having 
no mind ; but having sensibilty, it felt ; and wept and wept, 
in silence. 

Fatigue overpowered my limbs like a dead-weight, but 
sleep came not. Some bird, or perhaps bat, flitted in from 
the outside, or out from the inside,—its wings beating the 
air. as it flew from darkness to darkness ; when the draught 
reached my body it sent a shiver throu 
flesh creep. 

I thought I would go and get some sleep outside. But I 
could not recollect the direction in which the entrance was. 
As I crawled on my hands and knees along the way which 
appeared the right one, I knocked against the cave wall. 
When I tried a different side I nearly tumbled into a hollow 


in which th LHE 
ee e water dribbling through the cracks had 


gh me, making my 
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I crawled back to my blanket and stretched myself on 
it again. Again was I possessed with the fancy that I had 
been taken right into the creature’s maw, and could not 
extricate myself ; that I was the victim of a blind hunger 
which was licking me with its slimy saliva, through which 
I would be sucked and digested noiselessly, little by little. 

I felt that only sleep could save me. My living, waking 
consciousness was evidently unable to bear such close 
embrace of this horrible, suffocating, obscurity—fit only for 
the dead to suffer. I cannot say how long after it came,— 
or whether it was really sleep at all,—but a thin veil of 
oblivion fell at last over my senses. And while in such half- 
conscious state I actually felt a deep breathing somewhere 
near my bare feet—Surely not that primeval creature of 
my imagining! 

Then something seemed to cling about my feet. Some 
real wild animal this time!—was my first thought. But 
there was nothing furry in its touch. What if it was some 
species of serpent or reptile, of features and body unknown , 
to me, of whose method of absorbing its prey I could form 
no idea? All the more loathsome seemed the softness of 
it,—of this terrible, unknown, mass of hunger. 

What between dread and disgust, I could not even utter 
acry. I tried to push it away with ineffectual leg thrusts. 
Its face seemed to be touching my feet, on which its 
panting breath fell thickly. What kind of a face had it, I 
wondered. I launched a more vigorous kick, as the stupor 
left me. I had at first supposed there was no fur, but what 
felt like a mane now brushed across my legs. I struggled 
up into a sitting posture. 

Something went away in the darkness. There was also 
a curious kind of a sound. Could it have been sobbing? 


Ul 
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WE ARE BACK in our quarters in the village, near a temple, 
in a two-storeyed house belonging to one of the Swam1's 
disciples, which had been placed at our disposal. Since our 
return we see but little of Damini, though she is still in 
charge of our household affairs. She has made friends with 
the neighbouring women and spends most of her off time 
going about.with them from the house of this one to that 
of the other. 

The Swami is not particularly pleased. Damini’s heart, 
thinks he, does not yet respond to the call of the etherial 
heights, all its fondness is still for earthen walls. In her 
daily work of looking after the devotees—latterly like an 
act of worship with her—a trace of weariness has become 
noticeable. She makes mistakes. Her service has lost 1ts 
radiance. 

The Master begins to be afraid of her again, at heart. 
Between her brows there darkens a gathering frown ; her 
temper is ruffled with fitful breezes ; the loosening knot of 
her hair lowers over her neck ; the pressure of her lips, the 
gleams from the corner of her eye, her sudden wayward 
gestures presage a rebellious storm. ‘ 

The Swami turned to his kirtans with renewed attention- 
The wandering bee, he hoped, would be brought to drink 
deep. of the honey, once enticed in by its fragrance. And 
so the short winter days were filled to the brim with the 
foaming wine of ecstatic song. 

But no, Damini refused to be caught. The exasperated 
Swami laughed out one day: ‘The Lord is out hunting: 
the resolute flight of the deer adds zest to the chase: but 
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succumb she must, in the end.’ 

When we had first come to know Damini, she was not 
to be found amongst the band of devotees clustering round 
the Master. That, however, did not attract our notice then. 
Her empty place had now become conspicuous. Her 
frequent absences smote us tempestuously. 

The Swami put this down to her pride, and that hurt 
his own pride. As for me,—but what does it matter what 
I thought? 

One day the Master mustered up the courage to say in 
his most dulcet tones: “Damini, my little mother, do you 
think you will have a little time to spare this afternoon? 
TSO e 

“No,” said Damini. 

“Would you mind telling me why?” 

“I have to assist in making sweetmeats at the Nandi’s.” 

“Sweetmeats! What for?” 

“They have a wedding on.” 

“Ts your assistance so indispensably—?” 

“I promised to be there.” 

Damini whisked out of the room without waiting for 
further questioning. 

Satish, who was there with us, was dumbfounded. So 
many men of learning, wealth and fame had surrendered at 
the feet of the Master, and this slip of a girl—what gave 
her such hardihood of assurance? 

Another evening Damini happened to be at home. The 
Master had addressed himself to some specially important 
topic. After his discourse had progressed awhile, something 
in our faces gave him pause. He found our attention 
wandering. On looking round he discovered that Damini, 
who had been seated in the room, sewing in hand, was not 
to be seen. He understood the reason of our distraction. 


10 
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She was not there, not there, not there,—the refrain now 
kept worrying him too. He began to lose the thread of his 
discourse and at last gave it up altogether. 

The Swami left the room and went off to Damini’s door. 
“Damini!” he called. “Why are you all alone here? Will 
you not come and join us?” 

“I am engaged,” said Damini. 

The baffled Swami could see, as he passed by the half- 
open door, a captive kite in a cage. It had somehow struck 
against the telegraph wires, and had been lying wounded, 
when Damini rescued it from the pestering crows ; and she 
had been tending it since. 

The kite was not the only object which engaged 
Damini’s solicitude. There was a mongrel pup, whose looks 
were on a par with its breeding. It was discord personified. 
Whenever it heard our cymbals it would look up to heaven 
and voice forth a prolonged complaint. The gods, being 
fortunate, did not feel bound to give it a hearing. The poor 
mortals whose ears happened to be within reach were 
woefully agonized. 

One afternoon, when Damini was engaged in practising 
horticulture in sundry cracked pots on the roof-terrace, 
Satish came up and asked her point blank: “Why is it 
you have given up coming over there altogether?” 

“Over where?” 

“To the Master.” 

“Why, what need have you people of me?” 

“We have no need,—but surely the need is yours.” 

“No, no!” flung out Damini. “Not at all, not at all!” 

Taken aback by her heat, Satish gazed at her in silence. 


Then he mused aloud: “Your mind lacks peace. If you 
would gain peace—” 


z 
Peace from you? You who are consumed day and 


t 
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night with your excitement,—where have you the peace to 
give? Leave me alone, I beg and pray you. I was at peace. 


I would be at peace.” 
“You see but the waves on the surface. If you have the 


patience to dive deep, you will find all calm there.” 

Damini wrung her hands as she cried: “I beseech you, 
for the Lord’s sake, don’t insist on my diving downwards. 
If only you will give up all hope of my conversion, I may 
yet live!” 


2 


My experience has never been large enough to enable me 
to penetrate the mysteries of woman’s mind. Judging from 
what little I have seen of the surface from the outside, I 
have come to the belief that women are ever ready to bestow 
their heart where sorrow cannot but be their lot. They will 
either string their garland of acceptance! for some beast 
who will trample it under foot and defile it in the mire of 
his passions, or dedicate it to some idealist, on whose neck 
it will get no hold, attenuated as he is, like the dream-stuff 
of his imaginings. 

When left to do their own choosing, women invariably 
reject ordinary men like me, made up of gross and fine, who 
know woman to be just woman,—that is to say, neither a 
clay doll made to serve for our pastime, nor a transcendental 
melody to be evoked at our master touch. They reject us 
because we have neither the forceful delusions of the flesh, 
nor the roseate illusions of fancy: we can neither break 
them on the wheel of our desire, nor melt them in the glow 
of our fervour to be cast in the mould of our ideal. 


had to choose between several suitors, she 


Ai jl a girl N 
n the old days, when a & garland round the neck of the accepted onc, 


signified her choice by putting a 
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Because we know them only for what they are, they may 
be friendly, but cannot love us. We are their true refuge, 
for they can rely on our devotion, but, our self-dedication 
comes so easy, they forget that it has a price. So the only 
reward we get is, to be used for their purposes ; perchance 
to win their respect;...but I am afraid my psycho- 
logical propositions are more likely nothing but personal 
grievances. The fact probably is, what we thus lose is 
really our gain,—any way, that is how we may console 
ourselves. 

Damini avoids the Master because she cannot bear him- 
She fights shy of Satish because for him her feelings are of 
the opposite description. I am the only person, near at 
hand, with whom there is no question of love or hate. So 
whenever I am with her, Damini talks away to me of 
unimportant matters concerning the old days, the present 
times, or the daily happenings at the neighbours’ houses. 
These talks would usually take place on the shaded part of 
the roof-terrace, which served as a passage between our 
several rooms on the second storey, where Damini sat slicing 
betel-nuts. 

What I could not understand is, how these trifling talks 
should have attracted the notice of Satish’s emotion-clouded 
vision. Granted that the circumstance was not so trifling, 
but do I not know that, in the world where Satish dwelt. 
they had no such disturbing things as circumstances, at all? 
The Mystic Union in which personified cosmic forces were 
assisting, was an eternal drama, not a historical episode. 
Those who are rapt with the undying flute strains borne 
along the ceaseless zephyrs which play on the banks of the 
ever-flowing Jamuna of that mystic paradise,—one would 
not suppose that they have eyes or ears left for the epheme- 
ral doings immediately around them. This much at least is 
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certain, that before our return from the cave, Satish used 
to be much denser in his mundane perceptions. 

For this difference I may have been partly responsible. 
I also had begun to absent myself from our kirtans and 
discourses, perhaps with a frequency which could not elude 
even Satish. One day he came round on inquiry, and found 
me running after Damini’s mongoose—a recent acquisition 
—trying to lure it into bondage with a pot of milk which I 
had procured from the local milkman. This occupation, 
viewed as an excuse, was simply hopeless. It could easily 
have waited till the end of our sitting. For the matter of 
that, the best thing clearly would have been to leave the 
mongoose to its own devices, thus at one stroke demonstrat- 
ing my adherence to the two principal tenets of our cult,— 
compassion for all creatures, and Passion for the Lord. 

That is why, when Satish came up, I had to feel 

` ashamed. I put down the pot then and there, and tried to 

edge away along the path which led back to self-respect. 

But Damini’s behaviour took me by surprise. She was 
not in the least abashed as she asked: “Where are you off 
to, Srivilas Babu?” 

I scratched my head as I mumbled: “I was thinking 
of joining the—” : 

“They must have finished by this time. Do sit down.” 

This coming from Damini, in the presence of Satish, 
made my ears redden. 

Damini turned to Satish. “I am in awful trouble with 
the mongoose,” she said. “Last night it stole a chicken 
from the mussalman quarters over there. I dare not leave 


it loose any longer. Srivilas Babu has promised to look out 


ee. 
for a nice big hamper to keep it in. 

It seemed to me that it was my devotion to her which 
Damini was using the mongoose to show off. I was 
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reminded how the Swami had ordered about Satish to 
impress me. The two were the same thing. 

Satish made no reply and his departure was somewhat 
abrupt. I gazed on Damini and could see her eyes flash out 
as they followed his disappearing figure ; while on her lips 
there set a hard, enigmatic smile. 

What conclusion Damini had come to, she knew best ; 
the only result apparent to me was, that she began to send 
for me on all kinds of flimsy pretexts. Sometimes she 
would make sweetmeats, which she pressed on me. 

One day I could not help suggesting: “Let’s offer some 
to Satish as well.” 

“That would only annoy him,” said Damini. 

And it happened that Satish, passing that way, caught 
me in the act of being thus regaled. 

In the drama which was being played, the hero and the 
heroine spoke their parts ‘aside’. I was the one character 
who, being of no consequence, had to speak out. This 
sometimes made me curse my lot; none the less, I could 
not withstand the temptation of the petty cash with which 


I was paid off, from day to day, for taking up the role of 
middleman. What a situation to be in! 5 


3 


For some days Satish clanged his cymbals and danced his 

kirtans with added vigour. Then, one day, he came to me 

and said: “We cannot keep Damini with us any longer.” 
“Why?” T asked. 


e must free o 


urselves altogether from the influence 
of Woman.” 


ee 
Tf that be a necessity,” said I, “ 


3 there must be something 
radically wrong with our system.” 
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Satish stared at me in amazement. 

“Woman is a natural phenomenon,” I continued 
undaunted, “who will have her place in the world, however 
much we may try to get rid of her. If your spiritual welfare 
depends on ignoring her existence, then its pursuit will be 
like the chasing of a phantom, and will shame you so, when 
the illusion is dissipated, that you will not know where to 
hide yourself.” 

“Oh stop your philosophizing!” exclaimed Satish. “I 
was talking practical politics. It is only too evident that 
women are emissaries of Māyā, and at her behest ply on 
us their blandishments—for they cannot fulfil the design of 
their Mistress unless they overpower our reason. So we 
must steer clear of them if we would keep our intellect free.” 

I was about to make my reply, when Satish stopped me 
with a gesture, and went on: “Visri, old fellow! Let me 
tell you plainly: if the hand of Maya is not visible to you, 
that is because you have allowed yourself to be caught in 
her net. The vision of Beauty with which she has ensnared 
you today will vanish as soon as its purpose is accomplished, 
and with the beauty will disappear the spectacles of desire 
through which you now see it as greater than all the world. 
Where the noose of Māyā is so glaringly obvious, why be 
foolhardy enough to take risks?” 

“I admit all that,” I rejoined. “But, my dear fellow, the 
all-pervading net of Maya was not cast by my hands, nor 
do I know the way to escape round it. Since we have not 
the power to evade Maya, our spiritual striving should help 
us, while acknowledging her, to rise above her. Because it 
does not take such course, we have to flounder about in vain 
attempts to cut away the half of Truth.” i x 

“Well, well, let’s have your idea of spiritual striving a 
little more clearly,” said Satish. 
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“We must sail the boat of our life,” I proceeded, “along 
the current of Nature, in order to reach beyond it. Our 
problem is, not how to get rid of this current, but how. to 
keep the boat afloat in its channel, until it is through. For 
that a rudder is necessary.” 

“You people who have ceased to be loyal to the 
Master—how can I make you understand that in him we 
have just this rudder? You would regulate your spiritual 
life according to your own whims. That way death lies! 
With this Satish betook himself to the Master’s chamber 
and fell to tending his feet with fervour. ; 

The same evening, when Satish lit the Master's pipe, he 
also preferred his plaint against Māyā and her emissaries. 
The smoking of one pipe, however, did not suffice for its 
adjudication. Evening after evening, pipe after pipe was 
exhausted, yet the Master was unable to make up his mind. 

From the very beginning, Damini had given the Swami 
no end of trouble. Now the girl had managed to set up 
this eddy in the midst of the smooth current of the 
devotees’ progress. But Shivatosh had thrown her and her 
belongings so absolutely on the Master’s hand that he knew 
not how or where to cast her off. What made it more 
difficult still was, that he harboured a secret fear of his 
ward. 

And Satish—for all the doubled and quadrupled 
enthusiasm which he put into his kirtans, for all the: pipe- 


filling and Massaging in which he tried to rest his heart— 


the poor fellow was not allowed to forget for a moment that 
Maya had taken u 


ay p her position right across the line of his 
spiritual advance. 


One day some kirtanists of repute had arrived, and were 
to sing in the evening at the temple next door. The kirtan 
would last far into the night. I managed to slip away after 
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the preliminary overture, having no doubt that, in so thick 
a crowd, no one would notice my absence. 

Damini, that evening, had completely thrown off her 
reserve. Things which are difficult to speak of, which 
refuse to leave one’s choking throat, flowed from her lips so 
simply, so sweetly. It was as if she had suddenly come 
upon some secret recess in her heart, so long hidden away 
in darkness—as if, by some strange chance, she had gained 
the opportunity to stand before her own self, face to face. 

Just at this time, Satish came up from behind and stood 
there hesitating, without our being aware of it at the 
moment. Not that Damini was saying anything very 
particular, but there were tears in her eyes,—all her words, 
in fact, were then welling up from some tear-flooded depth. 
When Satish arrived, the kirtan could not have been 
anywhere near its end. I divined that he must have been 
goaded with repeated inward urgings, to have left the 


temple then. 

As Satish came round into our view, Damini rose with 
a start, wiped her eyes and made off towards her room. 
Satish with a tremor in his voice said: “Damini, will you 
listen to me? I would have a word with you.” 

Damini slowly retraced her steps and came and sat 
ade as though to take myself off, but an 
from her restrained me from stirring. 
d to have made some kind of effort mean- 


down again. Im 
imploring glance 
Satish, who seeme 
while, came straight to the point. 

“The need,” said he to Damini, “which brought the rest 
of us to the Master, was not yours when you came to him.” 


“No,” avowed Damini, expectantly. 
“Why, then, do you stay amongst his devotees?” 
s flamed up as she cried: “Why do I stay? 


Damini’s eye i 
d? Was not this helpless 


Did I come of my own accor 
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creature, for all her lack of faith, bound hand and foot by 
your devotees into this dungeon of devotion? What avenue 
of escape have you left me?” 

“We have now decided,” stated Satish, “that if you 
would go to stay with some relative, all your expenses will 
be found.” 

“You have decided, have you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well then,—I have not!” 

“Why, how will that inconvenience you?” 

“Am Ia piece in your game, that you devotees shall 
play me now this way, now the other?” 

Satish was struck dumb. 

“I did not come,” continued Damini, “wanting to please 
your devotees. And I am not going away, at the bidding 
of the lot of you, merely because I don’t happen to please 
you!” 

Damini covered her face with her hands and burst out 
sobbing as she ran into her room and slammed the door. 

Satish did not return to the kirtan singing. He sank 
down in a corner of the adjoining roof-terrace and brooded 
there in silence. 

The sound of the breakers on the distant sea-shore 
came, wafted along the south breeze, like despairing sighs, 
rising up to the watching star-clusters, from the very heart 
of the Earth. 

I spent the night wandering round and round through 
the dark, deserted village lanes. 


4 


The World of Realit 


y has made a det ined 1 
Ba ihe Mele Para ermined onslaught 


ise, within the confines of which the 
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Master sought to keep Satish and myself content, by 
repeatedly filling for us the cup of symbolism with the 
nectar of idea. Now the clash of the actual with the sym- 
bolic bids fair to overturn the latter and spill its emo- 
tional contents in the dust. The Master is not blind to this: 
danger. 

Satish is no longer himself. Like a paper kite, with its. 
regulating knot gone, he is still high in the skies, but may 
at any moment begin to gyrate groundwards. There is no 
falling off, as yet, in the outward rigour of his devotional 
and disciplinary exercises, but a closer scrutiny reveals the 
tottering gait of incipient weakening. 

As for my condition, Damini has left nothing so vague 
in it as to require any guess-work. The more she notices 
the fear in the Master’s face, and the pain in Satish’s, the 
oftener she makes me dance attendance on her. 

It came to be so, that when we would be engaged in 
talk with the Master, Damini would sometimes appear in’ 
the doorway and interrupt us with: “Srivilas Babu, would 
you mind coming over this way?” without even condes- 
cending to add what I was wanted for. 

The Swami would glance up at me ; Satish would glance 
up at me; I would hesitate for a moment between them 
and her ; then I would glance up at the door ;—and in a 
trice I was off the fence, and out of the room! An effort 
Would be made, after my exit, to go on with the talk, but 
the effort would soon get the better of the talk, whereupon 
the latter would stop. j 

Everything seemed to be falling to pieces around us. 

he old compactness was gone. 

We two had come to be the pillars of the sect. The 
Master could not give either of us up without a struggle. 
So he ventured once more to make an overture to Damini. 
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“My little mother,” said he, “the time is coming for us to 
proceed to the more arduous part of our journey. You 
had better return from here.” 


“Return where?” 

“Home, to your aunt.” 
“That cannot be.” 
“Why?” asked the Swami. 


“First of all,” said Damini, “she is not my own aunt ` 


at all. Why should she bear my burden?” 

“All your expenses shall be borne by us.” 

“Expenses are not the only burden. It is no part of her 
duty to be saddled with looking after me.” 

“But Damini,” urged the Swami in his desperation, 
“can I keep you with me for ever?” 

“Is that a question for me to answer?” 

“But where will you go when I am dead?” 

“T was never allowed,” returned Damini icily, “to have 
the responsibility of thinking that out. I have been made 
to realize too well that in this world I have neither father 
nor brother ; neither home nor property ; nothing at all 
to call my own. That is what makes my burden so heavy 


to bear. It pleased you to take it up. You shall not now 
cast it on another!” 


Damini went off. 

“Lord, have mercy!” sighed the Swami. 

Damini had laid on me the command to procure for 
her some good Bengali books. I need hardly say, that by 
‘good’ Damini did not mean spiritual, of the quality 
affected by our sect. Nor need I pause to make it clear, 
that Damini had no compunction in asking anything from 
me. It had not taken her long to find out that making 
demands on me was the easiest way of making me amends. 
Some kind of tree is all the better for being pruned: that 
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was the kind of person I seemed to be where Damini was 
concerned. 

Well, the books I ordered were unmitigatedly modern. 
The author was distinctly less influenced by Manu, than 
by man himself. The packet was delivered by the post- 
man to the Swami. He raised his eyebrows as he opened 
it, and asked: “Hullo, Srivilas, what are these for?” 

I remained silent. 

The Master gingerly turned over some of the pages, 
as he remarked for my benefit that he had never thought 
much of the author, having failed to find in his writings 
the correct spiritual flavour. 

Bt you read them carefully, Sir,” I suddenly blurted 
Out, “you will find his writings not to be lacking in the 
flavour of Truth!” The fact is, rebellion had been long 
brewing within me. I was feeling done to death with mys- 
tic emotion. I was nauseated with slobbering over abstract 
human feelings, to the neglect of living human creatures. 

The Master blinked at me curiously before he replied: 
“Very well, my son, carefully read them I will!” with 
Which he tucked the books away under the bolster on which 
he reclined. I could perceive that his idea was, not to 
Surrender them to me. : 

Damini, from behind the door, must have got wind of 
this, for at once she stepped in and asked: “Haven’t the 
books you ordered for me arrived yet?” 

I remained silent. 

“My little mother!” said the Swami. “These books are 
Not fit for your reading.” 

“How should you know that, pray?” 

The master frowned. “How, at least, could you know 
better?” 

“I have read the author: You, perhaps, have not.” 
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“Why, then, need you read him over again?” 

“When you have any need,” Damini flared up, “noth- 
ing is allowed to stand in the way. It is only I who am to 
have no needs, I suppose?” 

“You forget yourself, Damini. I am a sannyasin, I have 
no worldly desires.” 

“You forget that I am not a sannyasin. I have a desire 
to read these books. Will you let me have them, please?” 

The Swami drew out the books from under his bolster 
and tossed them across to me. I handed them over to 
Damini. 

In the result, the books that Damini would have read 
alone by herself, she now began to send for me to read 
out to her. It was in that same shaded verandah along our 
rooms, that these readings took place. Satish passed and 
re-passed, longing to join in, but could not, unasked. 

One day we had come upon some humorous , passage, 
and Damini was rocking with laughter. There was a festi- 
val on at the temple and we had supposed that Satish 
would be there. But we heard a door open behind us, 
through which Satish unexpectedly appeared and came and 
sat down beside us. 

Damini’s laughter was at once cut short. I also felt 
awkward. I wanted badly to say something to Satish, but 
no words would come, and I went on silently turning over 
page after page of my book. He rose, and left as abruptly 
as he had come. Our reading made no further progress 
that day. 

Satish may, very likely, have understood that while he 
-envied the absence of reserve between Damini and me, its 
presence was just what I envied in his case! That same 
day he petitioned the Master to be allowed to go off ona 
solitary excursion along the sea coast, promising to be back 
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within a week. “The very thing, my son!” acquiesced the 
Swami, with enthusiasm. 

Satish departed. Damini did not send for me to read 
to her any more, nor had she anything else to ask of me. 
Neither did I see her going to her friends, the women of 
the neighbourhood. She kept her room, with closed doors. 

Some days passed thus. One afternoon, when the Mas- 
ter was deep in his siesta, and I was writing a letter seated 
Out on our verandah, Satish suddenly turned up. Without 
so much as a glance at me, he walked straight up to 
Damini’s door, knocking as he called: “Damini, Damini.” 

Damini came out at once. But what a Satish met her 
inquiring gaze! Like a storm-battered ship, with torn 
Tigging and tattered sails, was his condition,—eyes_ wild, 
hair dishevelled, features drawn, garments dusty. 

“Damini,” said Satish, “I asked you to leave us. That 
Was wrong of me. I beg your forgiveness.” 

_ “Oh don’t say that!” cried the distressed Damini, clasp- 
ing her hands, 

“You must forgive me,” he repeated. “I will never 
again allow the pride to overcome me, which led me to 
think I could take you or leave you, according to my own 
Spiritual requirements. Such sin will never cross my mind 
again, I promise you. Do you also promise me one thing.” 

“Command me!” said Damini, making humble 
beisance, 

“You must join us, and not keep aloof like this.” 

“T will join you,” said Damini. “I will sin no more.” 

en, as she bowed low again to take the dust of his feet, 
siete repeated: “I will sin no more.” 
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The stone was melted again. Damini’s bewildering radiance 
remained undimmed, but it lost. its heat. In worship and 
ritual and service her beauty blossomed out anew. She was 
never absent from the kirtan singing, nor when the Master 
gave his readings and discourses. There was a cae in 
her raiment also. She reverted to the golden brown of plain 
tussore, and whenever we saw her she seemed fresh from 
her toilet. 

The severest test came in her intercourse with the 
Master. When she made her salutation to him, I could 
catch the glint of severely repressed temper through her 
half-closed eyelids. I knew very well that she could not 
bear to take orders from the Master ; nevertheless, so com- 
plete was her self-suppression, that the Swami was able to 
screw up the courage to repeat his condemnation of the 
obnoxious tone of that outrageously modern Bengali writer. 
The next day there was a heap of flowers near his seat ; 
and under them were the torn pages of the books of the 
objectionable author! 

I had always noticed ‘that the fagging of Satish was 
specially intolerable to Damini. Even now, when the Mas- 
ter asked him for some personal service, Damini would 
try to hustle past Satish and forestall him. This, however, 
was not possible in every case ; and while Satish kept blow- 
ing on the tinder to get it into a blaze for the Master’s 
pipe, Damini would have much ado to keep herself in 
hand by grimly repeating under her breath: “I will sin no 
more. J will sin no more.” 

But what Satish had tried for did not come off. On the 
last occasion of Damini’s self-surrender, he had seen the 
beauty of the surrender only, not of the self behind it. 
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This time, Damini herself had become so true for him 
that she eclipsed all strains of music and all thoughts of 
philosophy. Her reality had ‘become so dominant, that 
Satish could no longer lose himself in his visions, nor think 
of her merely as an aspect of Universal Woman. It was 
not she who, as before, set off for him the melodies which 
filled his mind; rather these melodies had now become 
part of the halo which encircled her person. 

I should not, perhaps, leave out the minor detail that 
Damini had no longer any use for me. Her demands on 
me had suddenly ceased altogether. Of my colleagues who 
used to assist in beguiling her leisure, the kite was dead, 
the mongoose fled, and as for the mongrel puppy, its man- 
ners having offended the Master’s susceptibilities, it had 
been given away. Thus, bereft both of occupation and 
companionship, I returned to my old place in the assembly 
Surrounding the Master though the talking and singing 
and doing, that went on there, had all alike become 
horribly distasteful to me. 


6 


The laboratory of Satish’s mind was not amenable to any 
Outside laws. One day, as he was concocting therein, 
for my special delectation, a weird mixture of ancient 
Philosophy and modern science, with reason as well as 
emotion promiscuously thrown in, Damini burst in upon 
Us panting: 

“Oh, do come both of you, come quick!” 

“Whatever is the matter?” I cried, as I bounded to 
my feet. 

“Nabin’s wife has taken poison, I think,” she said. 
Nabin was a neighbour : o of our regular kirtan 
1 
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singers ; and an ardent disciple. We hurried after Damini, 
but when we arrived, his wife was dead. 

We pieced together her story. Nabin’s wife had brought 
her motherless younger sister to live with them. She was 
a very pretty girl and, when Nabin’s brother had last been 
home, he was so taken with her that their marriage was 
speedily arranged. This greatly relieved her elder sister ; 
for, high caste as they were, a suitable bridegroom was not 
easy to find. The wedding day had been fixed some months 
‘later, when Nabin’s brother would have completed his 
college course. Meanwhile Nabin’s wife lit upon the dis- 
covery that her husband had seduced her sister. She forth- 
with insisted on his marrying the unfortunate girl—for 
which, as it happened, he did not require much persuasion. 
The wedding ceremony had just been put through, where- 
upon the elder sister had made away with herself by taking 
poison. 

There was nothing to be done. The three of us 
slowly wended our way back, to find the usual throng 
round the Master. They sang a kirtan to him and, as was 
his wont, he waxed ecstatic and began to dance with 
them... . 

That evening the moon was near its full. One corner 
of our terrace was over-hung by the branch of a chālta 
tree. At the edge of the shadow under its thick foliage, 
sat Damini lost in silent thought. Satish was softly pacing 
up and down our verandah, behind her. I had a mania 
for diary-writing, in which I was indulging, alone in my 
room, with the door wide open. 

That evening the koel could not sleep ; stirred by the 
south breeze, the leaves too were speaking out; and the 
moonlight, shimmering on them, smiled in response. 
Something must have a stirred within Satish, for he 
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suddenly turned his steps towards the terrace, and went 
and stood near Damini. 

Damini looked round with a start, adjusted her sari 
over the back of her head, and rose as if to leave. Satish 
called: “Damini!” 

She stopped at once, and turning to him appealingly, 
with folded hands she said: “My Master, may I ask you 
a question?” 

Satish looked at her inquiringly, but made no reply. 

Damini went on: “Tell me truly, of what use to the 
world is this thing with which your sect is occupied day 
and night. Whom have you been able to save?” 

I came out from my room and stood on the verandah. 

Damini continued: “This passion, passion, passion, on 
Which you harp,—did you not see it in its true colours 
today? It has neither religion, nor duty ; it regards neither 
Wife, nor brother, nor the sanctuary of home; it knows 
neither pity nor trust, nor modesty, nor shame. What 
Way have you discovered to save men from the hell of this 
‘cruel, shameless, soul-killing passion?” 

I could not contain myself, but cried out: “Oh yes, we 
lave hit upon the wonderful device of banishing Woman 
Tight away from our territory, so as to make our pursuit 
f passion quite safe!” 

Without paying any heed to my words, Damini spoke 
Nn to Satish: “I have learnt nothing at all from your Mas- 
tes, He has never shed a moment’s peace over my dis- 
tracted mind. Fire cannot quench fire. The road, along 
Which he is taking his devotees, leads neither to courage, 
Nor restraint, nor peace. The woman who is dead,—her 
heart’s blood was sucked dry by that ogress, Passion, who 
' led her. Did you not see the hideous countenance of 
the Murderess? For god’s sake, my Master, I implore you, 
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do not sacrifice me to that ogress. Oh save me, for if 
anybody can save me, it is you!” 

For a space, all three of us kept silent. So poignant 
became the silence all around, it semed to me that the 
droning vibration of the cicadas was but a swoon-thrill of 
the pallid sky. 

Satish was the first to speak. “Tell me,” said he to 
Damini. “What is it you would have me do for you?” 

“Be my guru! I would follow none else. Give me some: 
creed—higher than all this—which can save me. Do not 
let me be destroyed, together with the Divinity which is. 
in me.” 


Satish drew himself up straight, as he responded: “So 
be it.” 

Damini prostrated herself at his feet, her forehead 
touching the ground, and remained long thus, in reveren- 
tial adoration, murmuring: “Oh my Master, my Master, 
save me, save me, save me from all sin.” 


7 


Once more there was a mighty sensation in our world, and 
a storm of vituperation in the newspapers—for Satish had 
again turned renegade! 

At first he had loudly proclaimed active disbelief in all 
religion and social convention. Next, with equal vehe- 
mence, he had displayed active belief in gods and god- 
desses, rites and ceremonies, not excluding the least of 
them. Now, lastly, he had thrown to the winds all the 
rubbish heaps both of religious and irreligious cults, and 
had retired into such simple peacefulness that no one 
could even guess what he believed, or what he did 


not. 
True, he took up good works as of old; but there 


was: 
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nothing aggressive about it, this time. 

There was another event over which the newspapers 
exhausted all their resources of sarcasm and virulence. That 
was the announcement of Damini’s marriage with me. The 
mystery of this marriage none will perhaps fathom,—but 


why need they? 


IV 
I, SRIVILAS 


THERE was ONCE an Indigo factory on this spot. All that 
now remains of it are some tumble-down rooms belonging 
tothe old house, the rest having crumbled into dust. When. 
returning homewards, after performing Damini’s last rites, 
the place as we passed by it, somehow appealed to me, and. 
I stayed on alone. 

The road, leading from the riverside to the factory 
gate, is flanked by an avenue of sisu trees. Two broken 
pillars still mark the site of the gateway, and portions of 
the garden wall are standing here and there. The only 
other memento of the past is the brick-built mound over 
the grave of some Mussalman servant of the factory. 
Through its cracks, wild flowering shrubs have sprung up. 
Covered with blossoms, they sway to the breeze and mock 
at death, like merry maidens shaking with laughter while 
they chaff the bridegroom on his wedding day. The banks 
of the garden pool have caved in and let the water trickle 
away, leaving the bottom to serve as a bed for a coriander 
patch. As I sit out on the roadside, under the shade of 
the avenue, the scent of the coriander, in flower, goes 
through and through my brain. 

I sit and muse. The factory, of which these remnants 
are left, like the skeleton of some dead animal by the 
wayside, was once alive. From it flowed waves of pleasure 
and pain in a stormy succession, which then seemed to be 
endless. Its terribly efficient English proprietor, who made 
the very blood of his sweating cultivators run blue—how 
tremendous was he compared to puny me! Nevertheless, 
Mother Earth girded up her green mantle, undismayed, 
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and set to work so thoroughly to plaster over the disfigure- 
ment wrought by him and his activities that the few 
remaining traces require but a touch or two more to vanish 
for ever, 

This scarcely novel reflection, however, was not what 
my mind ruminated over. ‘No, no!’ it protested. ‘One 
dawn does not succeed another merely to smear fresh 
plaster! over the floor. True, the Englishman of the factory, 
together with the rest of its abominations, are all swept 
away into oblivion like a handful of dust—but my 
Damini!’ 

Many will not agree with me, I know. Shankaracharya’s 
Philosophy spares no one. All the world is māyā, a trembl- 
Ing dew drop on the lotus leaf. But Shankaracharya was 
aà sannyasin. “Who is your wife, who your son?” were 
questions he asked, without understanding their meaning. 
Not being a sannyasin myself, I know full well that 
Damini is not a vanishing dew drop on the lotus leaf. 

But, I am told, there are householders also, who say 
the Same thing. That may be. They are mere househol- 
ders, who have lost only the mistress of their house. Their 

Ome is doubtless ma@yd, and so likewise its mistress. These 
are their own handiwork, and when done with, any broom 
1S good enough for sweeping their fragments clean away. 

I did not keep house long enough to settle down as a 

Ouseholder, nor is mine the temperament of a sannyasin, 
that saved me. So the Damini whom I gained became 
Neither housewife nor maya. She remained true to herself 
and, to the end, my Damini. Who dares call her a shadow? 

ad I known Damini only as mistress of my house, much 
oe 
othe Wattle and daub cottages of 
T 


Over ho ming by a moist clay mixture 
© plinth and floors. 


a Bengal village are cleaned and renovated 
being smeared by the housewife 
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of this would never have been written. It is because 1 
knew her in a greater, truer relation, that I have no hesita- 
tion in putting down the whole truth, recking nothing of 
what others may say. 

Had it been my lot to live with Damini as others do 
in the every-day world, the household routine of toilet and 
food and repose would have sufficed for me as for them. 
And after Damini’s death, I could have heaved'a sigh and 
exclaimed with Shankaracharya: “Variegated is the world 
of maya!” before hastening to honour the suggestion of 
some aunt or other well-meaning elder, by another essay 
at sampling its variety. But I had not adjusted myself to 
the domestic world, like a foot in a comfortable old shoe. 
From the very outset I had given up hope of happiness,— 
no, no, that is saying too much ; I was not so non-human as 
that. Happiness I certainly hoped for, but I did not arro- 
gate to myself the right to claim it. 

Why? Because it was I who persuaded Damini to give 
her consent to our marriage. Not for us was the first 
auspicious vision in the rosy glow of festive lamps, to the 
rapturous strains of wedding pipes. We married in the 
broad light of day, with eyes wide Open. 2% 


2 


When we went away from Lilananda Swami, the time came 
.to think of ways and means, as well as of a sheltering roof. 
We had all along been more in danger of surfeit than of 
starvation, with the hospitality which the devotees of the 
Master pressed on us, wherever we went with him. We had 
almost come to forget that to be a householder involves the 
acquiring, or building, or at least the renting of a house ; 
so accustomed had we become to cast the burden of its 
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supply upon another, and to look on a house as demanding 
from us only the duty of making (ourselves thoroughly 
comfortable in it. 

At length we recollected that Uncle Jagamohan had 
bequeathed his share of the house to Satish. Had the Will 
been left in Satish’s custody, it would by this time have 
been wrecked, like a paper boat, on the waves of his emotion. 
Tt happened, however, to be with me; for I was the 
executor. There were three conditions attached to the 
bequest which I was responsible for carrying out. No 
religious worship was to be performed in the house. 

he ground floor was to be used as a school for the 
leather-dealers’ children. And after Satish’s death, the 
Whole property was to be applied for the benefit of that 
community. Piety was the one thing Uncle Jagamohan 
Could not tolerate. He looked on it as more defiling even 
‘han worldliness ; and probably these provisions, which he 
acetiously referred to in English as ‘sanitary precautions’, 
Were intended as a safeguard against the excessive piety 
Which prevailed in the adjoining half of the house. 

“Come along,” I said to Satish. “Lets go to your 
Calcutta house.” 

“Tam not quite ready for that yet,” Satish replied. 

T did not understand him. ; ; ; 

There was a day,” he explained, “when I relied wholly 
On reason only to find at last that reason could not support 
the whole of life’s burden. There was another day, when I 
Placed my reliance on emotion, only to discover it to be 
i bottomless abyss. The reason and the emotion, you see, 
Were alike mine. Man cannot rely on himself alone. I dare 
Ot return to town until I have found my support.” 


“What then do you suggest?” I asked. 
‘You two go on to the Calcutta house. I would wander 
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alone for a time. I seem to see glimpses of the shore. If I 
allow it out of my sight now, I may lose it for ever.” 

As soon as we were by ourselves, Damini said to me: 
“That will never do! If he wanders about alone, who is to 
look after him? Don’t you remember in what plight he 
came back, when he last went wandering? The very idea 
of it fills me with fear.” 

Shall I tell the truth? This anxiety of Damini’s stung 
me like a hornet, leaving behind the smart of anger. Had 
not Satish wandered about for two whole years after Uncle’s 
death—had that killed him? This question of mine did not 
remain unuttered. Rather, some of the smart of the sting 
got expressed with it. 

“I know, Srivilas Babu,” Damini replied. “It takes a 
great deal to kill a man. But why should he be allowed to 
suffer at all, so long as the two of us are here to prevent it?” 

The two of us! Half of that meant this wretched crea- 
ture, Srivilas! It is, of course, a law of the world, that in 
order to save some people from suffering others shall suffer. 
All the inhabitants of the earth may be divided into two 
such classes. Damini had found out to which I belonged. 
Tt was a compensation, indeed, that she included herself in 
the same class. i 

I went and said to Satish: “All right, then, let us post- 
pone our departure to town. We can stay for a time in that 
dilapidated house on the riverside. They say it is subject 
to ghostly visitations. This will serve to keep off human 
visitors.” 

“And you two?” inquired Satish. 

“Like the ghosts, we shall keep in hiding as far as 
possible.” 


Satish threw a nervous glance at Damini,—there may 
have been a suggestion of dread in it. 
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Damini clasped her hands as she said imploringly: “I 
have accepted you as my guru. Whatever my sins may have 
been, let them not deprive me of the right to serve you.” 


3 


I must confess that this frenzied pertinacity of Satish’s quest 
is beyond my understanding. There was a time when I 
would have laughed to scorn the very idea. Now I had 
ceased to laugh. What Satish was pursuing was fire indeed, 
no will-o-the-wisp. When I realized how its heat was con- 
Suming him, the old arguments of Uncle Jagamohan’s 
School refused to pass my lips. O£ what avail would it be 
to find, with Herbert Spencer, that the mystic sense might 
have originated in some ghostly superstition, or that its 
Message could be reduced to some logical absurdity? Did 
We not see how Satish was burning—his whole being 
aglow? 

Satish was perhaps better off when his days were pas- 
Sing in one round of excitement,—singing, dancing, serv- 
ing the Master—the whole of his spiritual effort exhausting 
itself in the output of the moment. Now that he has lapsed 
mto outward quiet, his spirit refuses to be controlled any 
longer, There is now no question of seeking emotional satis- 
faction. The inward struggle for realization is so tremend- 
Ous within him, that we are afraid to look on his face. 

I could remain silent no longer. “Satish,” I suggested, 
“don’t you think it would be better to go to some guru who 
Could show you the way and make your spiritual progress 
€asier >?” 

This only served to annoy him. “Oh do be quiet, Visri,” 
Re, broke out irritably, “for goodness’ sake, keep quiet! 
What does one want to make it easier for? Delusion alone 
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is easy. Truth is always difficult.” 

“But would it not be better,” I tried again, “if some 
guru were to guide you along the path of truth?” 

Satish was almost beside himself. “Will you never 
understand,” he groaned, “that I am not running after any 
geographical truth? The Dweller within can only come to 
me along my own true path. The path of the guru can 
only lead to the guru’s door.” 

What a number of opposite principles have I heard 
enunciated by this same mouth of Satish. I, Srivilas, once 
the favourite disciple of Uncle Jagamohan,—who would 
have threatened me with a big stick if I had called him 
Master—I had actually been made by Satish to massage 
the legs of Lilananda Swami. And now not even a week 
has passed, but he needs must preach to me in this strain! 
However, as I dared not smile, I maintained a solemn 
silence. 

“T have now understood,” Satish went on, “why our 
scriptures say that it is better to die in one’s own dharma 
rather than court the terrible fate of taking the dharma of 
another. All else may be accepted as gifts, but if one’s 
dharma is not one’s own, it does not save, but kills. I cannot 
gain my God as alms from anybody else. If I get Him at 
all, it shall be I who win Him. If I do not, even death is 
better.” 

I am argumentative by nature and could not give in so 
easily. “A poet,” said I, “may get a poem from within him- 
self. But he who is not a poet needs must take it from 
another.” 

“Lama poet,” said Satish, without blenching. 

That finished the matter. I came away. 

Satish had no regular hours for meals or sleep. There 
was no knowing where he was to be found next. His body 
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began to take on the unsubstantial keenness of an over- 
sharpened knife. One felt this could not go on much longer. 
Yet I could not muster up courage to interfere. Damini, 
however, was utterly unable to bear it. She was grievously 
incensed at God’s ways. With those who ignored Him, God 
was powerless—was it fair thus to take it out of one who. 
was helplessly prostrate at His feet? When Damini used to 
wax wroth with Lilananda Swami, she knew how to bring 
it home to him. Alas, she knew not how to bring her 
feelings home to God! 

Anyhow, she spared no pains in trying to get Satish to 
be regular in satisfying his physical needs. Numberless and 
ingenious were her contrivances to get this misfit creature 
to conform to domestic regulations. For a considerable 
space, Satish made no overt objection to her endeavours. 
But one morning he waded across the shallow river to the 
broad sandbed along the opposite bank, and there dis- 
appeared from sight. 

The sun rose to the meridian: it gradually bent over to 
the west ; but there was no sign of Satish. Damini waited 
for him, fasting, till she could contain herself no longer. 
She put some food on a tray, and with it toiled through 
the knee-deep water till she found herself on the sandbank. 

Tt was a vast expanse on which not a living creature of 
any kind was to be seen. The sun was cruel. Still more so 
Were the glowing billows of sand, one succeeding the other, 
like ranks of crouching sentinels guarding the emptiness. 
As she stood on the edge of this spreading pallor, where all 
limits seemed to have been lost, where no call could meet 
with any response, no question with any answer, Damini’s 
heart sank within her. It was as if her world had been wiped 
away and reduced to the dull blank of original colourless- 
Ness. One vast “No” seemed to be stretched at her feet. 
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No sound, no movement, no red of blood, no green of vege- 
tation, no blue of sky, but only the drab of sand. It looked 
like the lipless grin of some giant skull, the tongueless 
cavern of its jaws gaping with an eternal petition of thirst 
to the unrelenting fiery skies above. 

While she was wondering in what direction to proceed, 
the faint track of footsteps caught Damini’s eye. These she 
pursued and went on and on, over the undulating surface, 
till they stopped at a pool on the further side of a sand-drift. 
Along the moist edge of the water could be seen the delicate 
tracery of the claw marks of innumerable water-fowl. 
Under the shade of the sand-drift sat Satish. 

The water was the deepest of deep blue. The fussy 
snipets were poking about on its margin, bobbing their tails 
and fluttering their black and white wings. At some dist- 
ance were a flock of wild duck quacking vigorously and 
seeming never to get the preening of their feathers done to 
their own satisfaction. When Damini reached the top of 
the mound which formed one bank of the pool, the ducks 
took themselves off in a body, with a great clamour and 
beating of wings. 

Satish looked round and saw Damini. “Why are you 
here>” he cried. i 

“I have brought you something to eat,” said Damini. 

“I want nothing,” said Satish. 

“It is very late—” ventured Damini. 

“Nothing at all,” repeated Satish. 

“Let me then wait a little,” suggested Damini. “Perhaps 
later on—?” 

“Oh, why will you—” burst out Satish, but as his glance 
fell on Damini’s face, he stopped short. 

Damini said nothing further. Tray in hand she 

retraced her steps through the sand, which glared round 
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her like the eye of a tiger in the dark. 

Tears had always been rarer in Damini’s eyes than 
lightning flashes. But when I saw her that evening—seated 
on the floor, her feet stretched out before her—she was 
weeping. When she saw me, her tears seemed to burst 
through some obstruction and showered forth in torrents. 
I cannot tell what it felt like within my breast. I came near 
and sat down on one side. 

When she had calmed herself a little I inquired: “Why 
does Satish’s health make you so anxious?” 

“What else have I to be anxious about?” She asked 
simply. “All the rest he has to think out for himself. There 
I can neither understand nor help.” 

“But consider, Damini,” I said. “When man’s mind 
puts forth all its energy into one particular channel, this 
bodily needs become reduced correspondingly. That is why, 
in the presence of great joy or great sorrow, man does not 
hunger or thirst. Satish’s state of mind is now such, that it 
will do him no harm even if you do not look after his body.” 

“I am a woman,” replied Damini. “The building up of 
the body with our own body, with our life itself, is our 
dharma, It is woman’s own creation. So when we women 
See the body suffer, our spirit refuses to be comforted.” 

“That is why,” I retorted, “those who are busy with 
things of the spirit seem to have no eyes for you, the 
Suardians of mere bodies!” 

“Haven’t they!” Damini flared up. “So wonderful, 
Tather, is the vision of their eyes, it turns everything topsy- 
turvy,” 

‘Ah woman,’ said I to myself. ‘That is what fascinates 
you. Srivilas, my boy, next time you take birth, take good 
are to be born in the world of topsyturvydom.’ 
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4 


The wound which Satish inflicted on Damini, that day on 
the sands, had this result that he could not remove from 
his mind the agony he had seen in her eyes. During the 
succeeding days he had to go through the purgatory of 
showing her special consideration. It was long since he had 
freely conversed with us. Now he would send for Damini 
and talk to her. The experiences and struggles through 
which he was passing were the subject of these talks. 

Damini had never been so exercised by his indifference 
as she now was by his solicitude. She felt sure this could 
not last, because the cost was too much to pay. Some day 
or other Satish’s attention would be drawn to the state of 
the account, and he would discover how high the price was ; 
then would come the crash. The more regular Satish be- 
came in his meals and rest, as a good householder should, 
the more anxious became Damini, the more she felt 
ashamed of herself. It was almost as if she would be re- 
lieved to find Satish becoming rebellious. She seemed to be 
saying: ‘You were quite right to hold aloof. Your concern 
for me is only punishing yourself. That I cannot bear !—I 
must,’ she appeared to conclude, ‘make friends with the 
neighbours again, and see if I cannot contrive to keep away 
from the house.’ 

One night we were roused by a sudden shout: “Srivilas! 
Damini!” It must have been past midnight, but Satish 
could not have taken count of the hour. How he passed 
his nights we knew not, but the way he went on seemed 
to have cowed the very ghosts into flight. 

: We shook off our slumbers, and came out of our respec- 
tive rooms to find Satish on the flagged pavement in front 
of the house, standing alone in the darkness. “I have under- 
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stood!” he exclaimed as he saw us. “I have no more 
doubts.” 

Damini softly went up and sat down on the pavement. 
Satish absently followed her example and sat down too. I 
also followed suit. 

ATE I keep going,” said Satish, “in the same direction 
along which He comes to me, then I shall only be going 
further and further away from Him. If I proceed in the 
Opposite direction, then only can we meet.” 

I silently gazed at his flaming eyes. As a geometrical 
truth what he said was right enough. But what in the world 
was it all about? 

“He loves form,” Satish went on, “so He is continually 
descending towards form. We cannot live by form alone, 
sO We must move on towards His formlessness. He is free, 
so His play is within bonds. We are bound, so we find our 
joy in freedom. All our sorrow is, because we cannot under- 
stand this.” 

We kept as silent as the stars. 

“Do you not understand, Damini?” pursued Satish. “He 
who sings proceeds from his joy to the tune ; he who hears, 
from the tune to joy. One comes from freedom into bond- 
age, the other goes from bondage into freedom ; only thus 
can they have their communion. He sings and we hear. 
He ties the bonds as He sings to us, we untie them as we 
hear Him.” 

I cannot say whether Damini understood Satish’s words; 
but she understood Satish. With her hands folded on her 
lap she kept quite still. 

“I was hearing His song through the night,” Satish went 
on, “till in a flash the whole thing became clear to me. 
Then I could not keep it to myself, and called out to you. 
All this time I had been trying to fashion Him to suit my- 
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self, and so was deprived—O Desolator! Breaker of ties! 
Let me be shattered to pieces within you, again and again, 
for ever and ever. Bonds are not for me, that is why I can 
hold on to no bond for long. Bonds are yours, and so are 
you kept eternally bound to creation. Play on, then, 
with our forms and let me take my plunge into your 
formlessness—O Eternal, you are mine, mine, mine.” 
—With this cry Satish departed into the night towards 
the river. 

After that night, Satish lapsed back into his old ways, 
forgetful of all claims of rest or nourishment. As to when 
his mind would rise into the light of ecstasy, or lapse into 
the depths of gloom, we could make no guess. May God 
help her, who has taken on herself the burden of keeping 
such a creature within the wholesomeness of worldly 


habit. ¢ 2 


5 


It had been stiflingly oppressive the whole day. In the night 
a great storm burst on us. We had our several rooms along 
a verandah, in which a light used to be kept burning all 
night. That was now blown out. The river was lashed into 
foaming waves, and a flood of rain burst forth from the 
clouds. The splashing of the waves down below and the 
dashing of the torrents from above played the cymbals in 
this chaotic revel of the gods. Nothing could be seen of the 
deafening movements which resounded within the depths 
of the darkness, and made the sky, like a blind child, break 
into shivers of fright. Out of the bamboo thickets pierced 
a scream as of some bereaved giantess. From the mango 
groves burst the cracking and crashing of breaking timber. 
The riverside echoed with the deep thuds of the falling 
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masses of the crumbling banks. Through the bare ribs of 
our dilapidated house the keen blasts howled and howled 
like infuriated beasts. 

On such a night the fastenings of the human mind are 
shaken loose. The storm gains entry and plays havoc within, 
scattering into disorder its well-arranged furniture of con- 
vention, tossing about its curtains of decorous restraint in 
disturbing revealment. I could not sleep. But what can I 
write of the thoughts which assailed my sleepless brain? 
They do not concern this story. 

“Who is that?” I heard Satish cry out all of a sudden 
in the darkness. 

“Tt is I —Damini,” came the reply. “Your windows are 
Open and the rain is streaming in. I have come to close 
them”, 

As she was doing this she found Satish had got out of 
his bed. He seemed to stand and hesitate, just for a 
Moment, and then he went out of the room. 

Damini went back to her own room and sat long on the 
threshold. No one returned. The fury of the wind went 
on increasing in violence. 

Damini could sit quiet no longer. She also left the 
house. It was hardly possible to keep on one’s feet in the 
Storm. The sentinels of the revelling gods seemed to be 
Scolding Damini and repeatedly thrusting her back. The 
rain made desperate attempts to pervade every nook and 
cranny of the sky.—If only Damini could give outlet to her 
agony in just such a world-drowning flood! 

A flash rent the sky from end to end with terrific tearing 
thunder, It revealed Satish standing on the river brink. 

ith a supreme effort Damini reached him in one tempes- 
‘uous rush outvying the wind. She fell prone at his feet. 
The shriek of the storm was overcome by her cry: “At 
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your feet I swear I had no thought of sin against your God! 
Why punish me thus?” 

Satish stood silent. 

“Thrust me into the river with your feet, if you would 
be rid of me. But return you must!” 

Satish came back. As he re-entered the house he said: 
“My need for Him whom I seek is immense, so absolutely, 
that I have no need for anything else at all. Damini, have 
pity on me and leave me to Him.” 

After a space of silence Damini said: “I will.” 


6 


I knew nothing of this at the time, but heard it all from 
Damini, afterwards. So when I saw through my open door, 
the two returning figures pass along the verandah to their 
rooms, the desolation of my lot fell heavy on my heart 
and took me by the throat. I struggled up from my bed. 
Further sleep was impossible that night. 

The next morning, what a Damini was this who met my 
gaze? The demon dance of last night’s storm seemed to 
have left all its ravages on this one forlorn girl. Though 
I knew nothing of what had happened, I felt bitterly angry 
with Satish. 

“Srivilas Babu,” said Damini. “Will you take me on to 
Calcutta?” 

I could guess all that these words meant for her, so I 
asked no questions. But, in the midst of the torture within 
me, I felt the balm of consolation. It was well that Damini 
should take herself away from here. Repeated buffetting 
against the rock could only end in the vessel being broken 
up. 


At parting, Damini made her obeisance “to Satish, 
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saying: “I have grievously sinned at your feet. May 
I hope for pardon?” 

Satish with his eyes fixed on the ground replied: “I 
also have sinned. Let me first purge my sin away and then 
will I claim forgiveness.” 

It became clear to me, on our way to Calcutta, what a 
devastating fire had all along been raging within Damini. 
I was so scorched by its heat that I could not restrain myself 
from breaking out in revilement of Satish. 

Damini stopped me frenziedly. “Don’t you dare talk 
so in my presence!” she exclaimed. “Little do you know of 
what he saved me from! You can only see my sorrow. Had 
you no eyes for the sorrow he has been through in order 
to save me? The hideous thing tried to destroy the Beauti- 
ful and got well kicked for its pains—Serve it right !— 
Serve it right!—” Damini began to beat her breast 
violently with her clenched hands. I had to hold them 
back by main force. 

When we arrived in the evening, I left Damini at her 
aunt’s and went over to a lodging house, where I used to be 
well known. My old acquaintances started at sight of me. 
“Have you been ill?” they cried. 

By next morning’s post I got a letter from Damini. 
“Take me away,” she wrote. “There is no room for me 
here.” 

It appeared that her aunt would not have her. Scandal 
about us was all over the town. The Puja numbers of 
the weekly newspapers had come out shortly after we had 
given up Lilananda Swami. The instruments for our exe- 
cution had been kept sharpened. The carnage turned out 
to be worthy of the occasion. In our shastras the sacrifice 
of she-animals is prohibited. But, in the case of modern 
human sacrifice, a woman victim seems to add to the zest 
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of the performers. The mention of Damini’s name was 
skilfully avoided. But no less was the skill which did away 
with all doubt as to the intention. Anyhow, it had resulted 
in this shrinkage of room in the house of Damini’s distant 
aunt. 

Damini had lost her parents. But I had an idea, that 
one of her brothers was living. I asked Damini for his 
address, but she shook her head saying they were too poor. 
The fact was, Damini did not care to place her brother in 
an awkward position. What if he also came to say there 
was no room? 

“Where will you stay, then?” I had to inquire. 

“T will go back to Lilananda Swami.” 

I could not trust myself to speak for a time,—I was so 
overcome. Was this, then, the last cruel trick which Fate 
had held in reserve? 

“Will the Swami take you back?” I asked at length. 

“Gladly !” 

Damini understood men. Sect-mongers rejoice more in 
catching adherents, than in gaining truths. Damini was 

- quite right. There would be no dearth of room for her 
at Lilananda’s, but— 

“Damini,” I said, just at this juncture. “There is 
another way. If you promise not to be angry, I will men- 
tion it,” 

“Tell me,” said Damini. 

“If it is at all possible for 
creature, such as I am—” 

“What are you saying, Srivilas Babu?” 
Damini. “Are you mad?” 

, “Suppose I am,” said I. “One can sometimes solve 
insoluble problems by becoming mad. Madness is like the 
wishing carpet of the Arabian Nights. It can waft one 


you to think of marrying a 


interrupted 
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over the thousand petty considerations which obstruct the 
everyday world.” 

“What do you call petty considerations?” 

“Such as: What will people think?—What will happen 
in the future?—and so on, and so forth.” 

“And what about the vital considerations?” 

“What do you call vital?” I asked in my turn. 

“Such as, for instance: What will be your fate, if you 
marry a creature like me?” said Damini. 

“If that be a vital consideration, I am reassured. For 
I cannot possibly be in a worse plight than now. Any 
movement of my prostrate destiny, even though it be a 
turning over to the other side, cannot but be a sign of 
improvement.” 

Of course I could not believe that some telepathic news 
of my state of mind had never reached Damini. Such news, 
however, had not, so far, come under the head of ‘Impor- 
tant’—at least it had not called for any notice to be taken. 
Now action was definitely demanded of her. 

Damini was lost in silent thought. 

“Damini,” I said. “I am only one of the very ordinary 
Sort of men,—even less, for I am of no account in the world. 
To Marry me, or not to marry me, cannot make enough 
difference to be worth all this thought.” 

Tears glistened in Damini’s eyes. “Had you been an 
Ordinary. man, it would not have cost me a moment’s 
hesitation,” she said. 

After another long silence, Damini murmured: “You 

Ow what I am.” 

“You also know what I am,” I rejoined. 

Thus was the proposal mooted, relying more on things 
Unspoken than on what was said. 
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Those who, in the old days, had been under the spell of 
my English speeches had mostly shaken off their fascina- 
tion during my absence; except only Naren, who still 
looked on me as one of the rarest products of the age. A 
house belonging to him was temporarily vacant. In this 
we took shelter. 

It seemed at first that my proposal would never be 
rescued from the ditch of silence, into which it had lum- 
bered at the very start; or, at all events, that it would 
require any amount of discussion and repair work, before 
it could be hauled back on the high road of ‘yes’ or ‘no’. 

But man’s mind was evidently created to raise a laugh 
against mental science, with its sudden practical jokes. In 
the spring, which now came upon us, the Creator’s joyous 
laughter rang through and through this hired dwelling 
of ours. 

All this while, Damini never had the time to notice 
that I was anybody at all, or it may be that the dazzling 
light from a different quarter had kept her blinded. Now 
that her world had shrunk around her, it was reduced to 
me alone. So she had no help but to look on me with 
seeing eyes. Perhaps it was the kindness of my fate, which 
contrived that this should be her first sight of me. 

By river and hill and sea-shore have I wandered along 
with Damini, as one of Lilanand 
the atmosphere on fire with 
of drum and cymbal. 
free as we rang the cha 
poet: 


a's kirtan party, setting 
passionate song, to the beat 
Great sparks of emotion were set 
nges on the text of the Vaishnava 


The noose of love hath bound my heart 
to thy feet. 
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Yet the curtain which hid me from Damini was not burnt 
away. 

But what was it that happened in this Calcutta lane? 
The dingy houses, crowding upon one another, blossomed 
out like flowers of paradise. Verily God vouchsafed to us 
a miracle. Out of this brick and mortar, He fashioned a 
harp string to voice forth His melody. And with His wand 
He touched me, the least of men, and made me, all in a 
moment, wonderful. 

When the curtain is there, the separation is infinite ; 
when it is lifted, the distance can be crossed in the 
twinkling of an eye. So it took no time at all. “I was in a 
dream,” said Damini ; “it wanted this shock to wake me. 
Between that ‘you’ of mine and this ‘you’ of mine, there 
Was a veil of stupor. I salute my master again and again, 
for it is he who dispelled it.” 

“Damini,” I said, “do not keep your gaze on me like 
that. Before, when you made the discovery that this crea- 
tion of God is not beautiful, I was able to bear it; but it 
will be difficult to do so now.” 

“I am making the discovery,” she replied, “that this 
Creation of God has its beauty.” 

“Your name will go down in history!” I exclaimed. 
“The planting of the explorer’s flag on the South Pole 
heights was child’s play to this discovery of yours. 
‘Difficult’ is not the word for it. You will have achieved 
the impossible!” 

I had never realized before how short our spring month 
of Phalgun' is. It has only thirty days, and each of the 
days is not a minute more than twenty-four hours. With 
the infinite time, which God has at his disposal, such parsi- 
Mony I failed to understand! 


es 
‘ February-March 
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“This mad freak that you are bent on,—” said Damini, 
“what will your people have to say to it?” 

“My people are my best friends. So they are sure to 
turn me out of their house.” 

“What next?” 

“Next it will be for you and me to build up a home, 
fresh from the very foundations. That will be our own 
special creation.” 

“You must also fashion afresh the mistress of your 
house, from the very beginning. May she also be your 
creation, with no trace left of her old battered condition!” 

We fixed a day in the following month for the wedding. 
Damini insisted that Satish should be brought over. 

“What for?” I asked. 

“He must give me away.” 

Where the madcap was wandering I was not sure. I 
had written several letters, but with no reply. He could 
hardly have given up that old haunted house, otherwise 
my letters would have been returned as undelivered. The 
chances were, that he had not the time to be opening and 
reading letters, 

“Damini,” said I, “you must come with me and invite 
him personally. This is not a case for sending a formal 
invitation letter. I could have gone by myself, but my 
courage 1s not equal to it. For all we know, he may be on 
the other side of the river, Superintending the preening of 
the ducks’ feathers. To follow him there is a desperate 
venture of which you alone are capable!” 

Damini smiled. 
him there again?” 

“You swore you would no 
more. That does not cover 
to a repast!” 


“Did I not swear I would never pursue 


t go to him with food any 
your going over to invite him 
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This time everything passed off smoothly. We each took 
Satish by one hand, and brought him along with us, back 
to Calcutta. He was as pleased as a child receiving a pair 
of new dolls! 

Our idea had been to have a quiet wedding. But Satish 
would have none of that. Moreover, there were the 
Mussalman friends of Uncle Jagamohan. When they heard 
the news, they were so extravagantly jubilant—the neigh- 
bours must have thought it was for the Amir of Kabul, or 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, at the very least. But the height 
of revelry was reached by the newspapers in a very orgy 
of calumny. Our hearts, however, were too full to harbour 
any resentment. We were quite willing to allow the blood- 
thirstiness of the readers to be satisfied, and the pockets of 
the proprietors to be filled—along with our blessings to 
boot. 

“Come and occupy my house, Visri, old fellow,’ 
Satish. 

“Come with us, too,” I added. “Let us set to work 
together, over again.” 

“No, thank you,” said Satish: “My work is elsewhere.” 

“You won't be allowed to go, till you have assisted at 
our house-warming,” insisted Damini. 

This function was not going to be a crowded affair, 
Satish being the only guest. But it was all very well for 
him to say: ‘Come and occupy my house.’ That had 
already been done by his father, Harimohan—not directly, 
but through a tenant. Harimohan would have entered into 
Possession himself; but his worldly and other-worldly 
advisers warned him, that it was best not to risk it—a 

ussalman having died there of the plague. Of course the 


, 


said 
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tenant, to whom it was offered, ran the same spiritual and 
physical risks, but then why need he be told? 

How we got the house out of Harimohan’s clutches is 
a long story. The Mussalman leather-dealers were our chief 
allies. When they got to know of the contents of the Will, 
we found further legal steps to be superfluous! 

The allowance, which I had all along been getting from 
home, was now stopped. It was all the more of a joy to 
us to undertake together the toil of setting up house 
without outside assistance. With the seal of Premchand- 
Roychand, it was not difficult for me to secure a professor- 
ship. I was able to supplement my income by publishing 
notes on the prescribed text-books, which were eagerly 
availed of as patent nostrums for passing examinations. I 
need not have done so much, for our own wants were few. 
But Damini insisted that Satish should not have to worry 
about his own living while we were here to prevent it. 

There was another thing, about which Damini did not 
say a word, and which, therefore, I had to attend to sec- 
retly. That was the education of her brother’s son and the 
marriage of his daughter,—both matters beyond the means 
of her brother himself. His house was barred to us; but 
pecuniary assistance has no caste to stand i 


I n the way of 
its acceptance. Moreover, 


i acceptance did not necessarily 
involve acknowledgment. So I had to add the sub- 
editorship of a newspaper to my other occupations, 

Without consulting Damini, I engaged a cook and two 


servants. Without consulting me, Damini sent them pack- 
ing the very next day. When I objected, she made me 
conscious how ill-judged was my attempted consideration 
for her. “If I am not allowed,” she said, “to do my share 
of work, while you are slaving away, where am I to hide 
my shame?” 
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My work outside and Damini’s work at home flowed 
on together like the confluent Ganga and Jamuna. Damini 
also began to teach sewing to the leather-dealers’ little girls. 
She was determined not to take defeat at my hands. I am 
not enough of a poct to sing how this Calcutta house of 
ours became Brindaban itself, our labours the flute strains 
which kept it enraptured. All I can say is, that our days 
did not drag, neither did they merely pass by—they posi- 
tively danced along. 

One more springtime came and went ; but never another. 

Ever since her return from the cave temple, Damini 
had suffered from a pain in her breast, of which, however, 
she then told no one. This suddenly took a turn for the 
worse, and when I asked her about it she said: “This is 
my secret wealth, my touchstone. With it, as dower, I was 
able to come to you. Else, I would not have been worthy.” 

The doctors, each of them, had a different name for the 
malady. Neither did they agree in their prescriptions. 
When my little hoard of gold was blown away between 
the cross fire of the doctors’ fees and the chemists’ bills, 
the chapter of medicament came to an end, and change 
of air was advised. As a matter of fact, nothing else of 
changeable value was left to us except air. 

“Take me to the place from which I brought the pain,” 


‘said Damini. “It has no dearth of air.” 


When the month of Magh ended with its full moon, 
and Phalgun began, while the sea heaved and sobbed with 
the wail of its lonely eternity, Damini, taking the dust of 
my feet, bade farewell to me with the words: 

“I have not had enough of you. May you be mine 


again in our next birth.” 


ESSAYS 


CIVLIZATION AND PROGRESS 


A CHINESE AUTHOR WRITES: “The terrible tragic aspect 
of the situation in China is that, while the Chinese nation 
is called upon to throw away its own civilization and adopt 
the civilization of modern Europe, there is not one single 
educated man in the whole Empire who has the remotest 
idea of what this modern European civilization really is.” 

The word ‘civilization’ being a European word, we 
have hardly yet taken the trouble to find out its real mean- 
ing. For over a century we have accepted it, as we may 
accept a gift horse, with perfect trust, never caring to count 
its teeth. Only very lately we have begun to wonder if we 
realize in its truth what the western people mean when they 
speak of civilization. We ask ourselves, “Has it the same 
Meaning as some word in our own language which denotes 
for us the idea of human perfection?” 

Civilization cannot merely be a growing totality of 
happenings that by chance have assumed a particular shape 
and tendency which we consider to be excellent. It must 
be the expression of some guiding moral force which we 
have evolved in our society for the object of attaining 
perfection. The word ‘perfection’ has a simple and definite 
meaning when applied to an inanimate thing, or even to a 
creature whose life has principally a biological significance. 
But man being complex and always on the path of trans- 
cending himself, the meaning of the word ‘perfection’ as 
applied to him, cannot be crystallized into an inflexible 
idea. This has made it possible for different races to have 
different shades of definition for this term. 

The Sanskrit word dharma is the nearest synonym 
in our own language, that occurs to me, for the word 
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civilization. In fact, we have no other word except perhaps 
some newly-coined one, lifeless and devoid of atmosphere. 
The specific meaning of dharma is that principle which 
holds us firm together and leads us to our best welfare. The 
radical meaning of this word is the essential quality of 
a thing. 

Dharma for man is the best expression of what he is in 
truth. He may reject dharma and may choose to be an 
animal or a machine and thereby may not injure himself, 
may even gain strength and wealth from an external and 
material point of view ; yet this will be worse than death 
for him as a man. It has been said in our scriptures : 
“Through a-dharma (the negation of dharma) man prospers, 
gains what appears desirable, conquers enemies, but perishes 
at the root.” 

One who is merely a comfortable money-making 
machine does not carry in himself the perfect manifestation 
of man. He is like a gaudily embroidered purse which is 
empty. He raises a rich altar in his life to the blind and 
deaf image of a yawning negation and all the costly 
sacrifices continually offered to it are poured into the mouth 
of an ever hungry abyss. And according to our scriptures, 
even while he swells and shouts and violently gesticulates, 
he perishes. 

The same idea has been expressed by the great Chinese 
sage, Lao-tze, in a different manner, when he says: “One 
who may die, but will not perish, has life everlasting.” In 
this he also suggests that when a man reveals his truth he 
lives, and that truth itself is dharma. Civilization, accord- 
ing to this ideal should be the expression of man’s dharma 
in his corporate life. 

We have for over a century been dragged by the 
prosperous West behind its chariot, choked by the dust, 
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deafened by the noise, humbled by our own helplessness, 
and overwhelmed by the speed. We agreed to acknowledge 
that this chariot-drive was progress, and that progress was 
civilization. If we ever ventured to ask, ‘Progress towards 
what, and progress for whom?’—it was considered to be 
peculiarly and ridiculously oriental to entertain such doubts 
about the absoluteness of progress. Of late, a voice has come 
te us bidding us to take count not only of the scientific 
perfection of the chariot but of the depth of the ditches 
lying across its path. 

When I was a child I had the freedom to make my own 
toys out of trifles and create my own games from imagina- 
ton, In my happiness my playmates had their full share ; in 
fact the complete enjoyment of my games depended upon 
their taking part in them. One day, in this paradise of our 
‘childhood, entered a temptation from the market world of 
the adult. A toy bought from an English shop was given to 
‘ ; it was perfect, big and wonderfully 
lifelike. He became proud of the toy and less mindful of 
the game ; he kept that expensive thing carefully away 
from us, glorying in his exclusive possession of it, feeling 


himself superior to his playmates whose toys were cheap. 


Tam sure if he could have used the modern language of 
ivilized than 


Alstory he would have said that he was more civiiz 
‘Ourselves to the extent of his owning that ridiculously 


Perfect toy. 

who’ thing he failed to 
on at the moment see . 
`S temptation obscured something 
Perfect than his toy, the revelation of the perfect child. The 
e merely expressed his wealth, but not the child’s creative 
i Pirit, not the child’s generous joy in his play, his open 
Mtation to all who were his compeers to his play-world. 


0 . 
Ne of our companions 


realize in his excitement—a fact 
med to him insignificant—that 
a great deal more 
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Once there was an occasion for me to motor down to 
Calcutta from a place a hundred miles away. Something 
wrong with the mechanism made it necessary for us to 
have a repeated supply of water almost every half an hour. 
At the first village where we were compelled to stop, we 
asked the help of a man to find water for us. It proved 
quite a task for him, but when we offered him his reward, 
poor though he was, he refused to accept it. In fifteen other 
villages the same thing happened. In a hot country where 
travellers constantly need water, and where the water-supply 
grows scanty in summer, the villagers consider it their duty 
to offer water to those who need it. They could easily make 
a business of it, following the inexorable law of demand. 
and supply. But the ideal which they consider to be their 
dharma has become one with their life. To ask them to 
sell it, is like asking them to sell their life. They do not 
claim any personal merit for possessing it. 

Lao-tze speaking about the man who is truly good says: 
“He quickens, but owns not. He acts, but claims not. Merit 
he accomplishes, but dwells not on it. Since he does not 
dwell on it, it will never leave him.” That which is outside 
ourselves we can sell, but that which is one with our life 
we cannot. This complete assimilation of truth belongs to 
the paradise of perfection ; it lies beyond the purgatory of 
self-consciousness. To have reached it proves a long process 
of civilization. 

To be able to take a considerable amount of trouble in 
order to supply water to a passing stranger and yet never 
to claim merit. or reward for it seems absurdly and 
negligibly simple compared with the capacity to produce an 
amazing number of things per minute. A millionaire 
tourist, ready to corner the food market and grow rich by 
driving the whole world to the brink of starvation, is sure to 
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feel too superior to notice this simple thing while rushing 
through our villages at sixty miles an hour. For it is not 
aggressive like a telegraphic pole that pokes our attention 
with its hugely long finger, or resounding like his own 
motor engine that shouts its discourtesy to the silent music 
of the spheres. 

Yes, it is simple ; but that simplicity is the product of 
centuries of culture ; such simplicity is difficult of imita- 
tion. In a few years’ time it might be possible for me 
to learn how to make holes in thousands of needles 
instantaneously by turning a wheel, but to be absolutely 
simple in one’s hospitality to one’s enemy or to a stranger 
requires generations of training. Simplicity takes no 
account of its own value, claims no wages, and therefore 
those who are enamoured of power do not realize that 
simplicity of spiritual expression is the highest product of 
civilization. 

A process of disintegration can kill this rare fruit of a 
higher life, as a whole race of birds possessing some rare 
beauty can be made extinct by the vulgar power of avarice 
which has civilized weapons. This fact was clearly proved’ 
to me when I found that the only place where a price was 
expected for the water given to us, was when we reached 
2 suburb of Calcutta, where life was richer, the water- 
supply easier and more abundant, and where progress 

owed in numerous channels in all directions. We must 
Set to know this force of disintegration, and how it 
Works, 

Creation is the revelation of truth through the rhythm 
of form, its dualism consisting of the expression and the 
Material. Of these the material must offer itself as a sacri- 
fice in absolute loyalty to the expression. It must know 
that it can be no end in itself and therefore by the pressure 
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of its voluminousness it should not carry men away from 
their creative activities. 

In India we have a species of Sanskrit poem in which 
all the complex grammatical rules are deliberately illustrat- 
ed. This produces continual sparks of delight in the minds 
of some readers, who, even in a work of art, seek some 
tangible proof of power, almost physical in its manifesta- 
tion. This shows that by special cultivation a kind of 
mentality can be produced which is capable of taking 
delight in the mere spectacle of power, manipulating 
materials, forgetting that materials have no value of their 
own. We see the same thing in the modern western world 
where progress is measured by the speed with which 
materials are multiplying. Their measure by horse-power 
is one before which spirit-power has made itself humble. 
Horse-power drives, spirit-power sustains. That which drives 
is called the principle of progress, that which sustains we 
call dharma; and this word dharma I believe should be 
translated as civilization. 

We have heard from the scientist that an atom consists 
‘of a nucleus drawing its companions round it in a rhythm 
of dance and thus forms a perfect unit. A civilization 
remains healthy and strong as long as it contains in its 
centre some creative ideal that binds its members in a 
rhythm of relationship. It is a relationship which is beauti- 
ful and not merely utilitarian. When this creative ideal 
which is dharma gives place to some overmastering passion, 
then this civilization bursts into conflagration like a star 
that has lighted its own funeral pyre. From its modest 
glow of light this civilization flares up into a blaze, only to 
end in violent extinction. 

‘Western society, for-some ages, had for its central 
motive force a great spiritual ideal and not merely an 
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impetus to progress. It had its religious faith which was 
actively busy in bringing about reconciliation among the 
conflicting forces of society. What it held to be of immense 
value was the perfection of human relationship, to be 
obtained by controlling the egoistic instincts of man, and 
by giving him a philosophy of his fundamental unity. In 
the course of the last two centuries, however, the West 
found access to Nature’s storehouse of power, and ever 
since all its attention has been irresistibly drawn in that 
direction. Its inner ideal of civilization has thus been 
pushed aside by the love of power. 

Man’s ideal has for its field of activity the whole of 
human nature from its depth to its height. The light of 
this ideal is gentle because diffused, its life is subdued 
because all-embracing. It is serene because it is great ; it 
is meek because it is comprehensive. But our passion is 
narrow ; its limited field gives it an intensity of impulse. 
Such an aggressive force of greed has of late possessed the 
western mind. This has happened within a very’ short 
period, and has created a sudden deluge of things smother- 
ing all time and space over the earth. All that was human 
is being broken into fragments. : 

In trying to maintain some semblance of unity among 
such a chaos of fractions, organizations are established for 
manufacturing, in a wholesale quantity, peace, or piety, or 
social welfare. But such organizations can never have the 
character of a perfect unit. Surely they are needed as we 
need our drinking vessels, but more for the water than for 
themselves. They are more burdens by themselves and if 
we take pleasure in multiplying them indefinitely the result 
may be astoundingly clever, but unfortunately fatal to life. 

I have read somewhere an observation of Plato in which 
he says: “An intelligent and socialized community will 
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continue to grow only as long as it can remain a unit; 
beyond that point growth must cease, or the community 
will disintegrate and cease to be an organic being.” That 
spirit of the unit is only maintained when its nucleus is 
some living sentiment of dharma, leading to co-operation 
and to a common sharing of life’s gifts. 

Lao-tze has said: “Not knowing the eternal causes pas- 
sions to rise ; and that is evil. Comforts and conveniences 
are pursued, things are multiplied, the eternal is obscured, 
the passions are roused, and the evil marches triumphant 
from continent to continent mutilating man. And we are 
asked to build triumphal arches for this march of death. 
Let us at least refuse to acknowledge its victory, even if 
we cannot retard its progress. Let us die, as your Lao-tze 
has said, and yet not perish. 

It is said in our scriptures: “In greed is sin, in sin death.” 
The Chinese philosopher has said: “No greater calamity 
than greed.” These sentences carry the wisdom of ages. 
When greed becomes the dominant character of a people 
it forebodes destruction for them, and no mere organiza- 
tion like the League of Nations can ever save them. To let 
the flood of self-seeking flow unchecked from the heart of 
the nation and at the same time try to build an outer dam 
across its path can never succeed. The deluge will burst 
forth with a greater force because of the resistance. Lao-tze 
says: “Not self-seeking, he gaineth life.” Life’s principle is 
in this and therefore in a society all the training and teach- 
ings that make for life are those that help us in our control 
of selfish greed. 

When civilization was living, that is to say, when most 
of its movements were related to an inner ideal and not to 
an external compulsion, then money had not the same value 
as it has now. Do you not realize what an immense differ- 
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ence that fact has made in our life, and how barbarously 
it has cheapened those things which are invaluable in our 
inheritance? We have grown so used to this calamitous 
change that we do not fully realize the indignity it imposes 
upon us. 

I ask you to imagine a day, if it does ever come, when 
in a meeting everybody will leave his chair and stand up 
in awe if a man enters who has a greater number of human 
skulls strung in his necklace than have his fellow beings. 
We can have no hesitation today in admitting that this 
would be pure barbarism. Are there no other tokens of a 
similar degradation for man—are there no other forms of 
human skulls than those which the savages so proudly 
Wear? 

In olden times the mere hoarding of millions was never 
considered as wealth unless it had some crown of glory 
with which to proclaim its ideal greatness. In the East as 
well as in the West, man in order to save his inherent dig- 
tively despised money which represented merely 


and no moral responsibility. Money- 
contemptuously 


nity, posi 
a right of possession 
making as a profession was everywhere 
treated, and men who made big profits the sole end of 


their life were looked down upon. 
There was a time in India when our Brahmins were 


held in reverence, not only for their learning and purity 
of life, but for their utter indifference to material wealth. 
This only shows that our society was fully conscious that 
Its very life depended upon its ideals, which were never 
to be insulted by anything that belonged to a passion for 


Self-seeking, But because today progress is considered to 
be characteristic of civilization, and because this progress 


goes on gathering an un-ending material extension, money 
has established its universal sovereignty. For in this world 
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of ambition money is the central power-house sending 
impulsions in all directions. 


In former days, the monarchs of men were not ashamed 


humbly to pay their respect to men of intellect or those’ 


who had spiritual or creative gifts. For the qualities of the 
higher life were the motive force of the civilization of those 
times. But today men, whatever their position, never think 
that they are humiliating themselves when they offer their 
homage to men of corpulent cash, not always because they 
expect any benefit therefrom, but because of the bare fact of 
its possession. This denotes a defeat of the complete man 
by the material man. This huge degradation, like a slimy 
reptile, has spread its coils round the whole human world. 
Before we can rescue humanity from the bondage of its 
interminable tail, we must free our mind from the sacrilege 
of worship offered to this unholy power, this evil dragon 
which can never be the presiding deity of the civilization 
of man. 

The danger, however, is not so much from the enemy 
who attacks, but from the defender who may betray. It 
fills my heart with a great feeling of dismay when, among 
the present generation of young men, I see signs of their 
succumbing to a fascination for mere size and power. 
They go about seeking for civilization amongst the wilder- 
ness of sky-scrapers, in the shrieking headlines of news- 
Journals, and the shouting vociferation of demagogues. 
They leave their own great prophets who had a far-seeking 
vision of truth, and roam in the dusk begging for a loan 
of light from some glow-worm which can only hold its 
niggardly lantern for the purpose of crawling towards its 
nearest dust. 

They will learn the meaning of the word civilization, 


when they come back home and truly understand what 
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that great master, Lao-tze, wanted to teach when he said: 
“Those who have virtue attend to their obligations ; those 
who have no virtue attend to their claims.” In this saying 
he has expressed in a few words what I have tried to ex- 
plain in this paper. Progress which is not related to an 
inner ideal, but to an attraction which is external, seeks to 
satisfy our endless claims. But civilization, which is an 
ideal, gives us power and joy to fulfil our obligations. 

About the stiffening of life and hardening of heart 
caused by the organization of power and production, he 
says with profound truth: 

“The grass as well as the trees, while they live, are ten- 
der, are supple; when they die they are rigid and dry. 
Thus the hard and the strong are the companions of death. 
The tender and the delicate are the companions of life. 
Therefore he who in arms is strong will not conquer. The 
strong and the great stay below. The tender and the deli- 
Cate stay above.” ¥ 

Our sage in India says, as I have quoted before: “By 
the help of a-dharma men prosper, they find what they 
desire, they conquer enemies, but they perish at the root.” 
The wealth which is not welfare grows with a rapid 
Vigour, but it carries within itself the seed of death. This 
Wealth has been nourished in the West by the blood of 
men and the harvest is ripening. The same warning was 
also given centuries ago by your sage when he said: 
“Things thrive and then grow old. This is called Un-reason. 
Un-reason soon ceases.” 

Your teacher has said: “To increase life is called a bless- 
ing.” For, the increase of life, unlike the increase of things, 
Never transcends the limits of life’s unity. The mountain 
pine grows tall and great, its every inch maintains the 
rhythm of an inner balance, and therefore even in its seem- 
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ing extravagance it has the reticent grace of self-control. 
The tree and its productions belong to the same vital sys- 
tem of cadence ; the timber, leaves, flowers and fruits are 
one with the tree; their exuberance is not a malady of 
exaggeration, but a blessing. But systems which mainly 
are for making profits and not for supplying life’s needs, 
encourage an obesity of ugliness in our society, obliterating 
the fine modulations of personality from its features. Not 
being one with our life, they do not conform to its rhythm. 

Our living society, which should have dance in its steps, 
music in its voice, beauty in its limbs, which should have 
its metaphor in stars and flowers, maintaining its harmony 
with God’s creation, becomes, under the tyranny of a proli- 
fic greed, like an overladen market-cart, jolting and creak- 
ing on the road that leads from things to the Nothing. 
tearing ugly ruts across the green life till it breaks down 
under the burden of its vulgarity on the wayside, reaching 
nowhere. For, this is called Un-reason, as your teacher has 
said, and Un-reason soon ceases. 


THE RELIGION OF AN ARTIST 


I was porn in 1861: ‘That is not an important date of 
history, but it belongs to a great epoch in Bengal, when the 
currents of three movements had met in the life of our 
country. One of these, the religious, was introduced by a 
very great-hearted man of gigantic intelligence, Raja Ram- 
mohan Roy. It was revolutionary, for he tried to reopen 
the channel of spiritual life which had been obstructed 
for many years by the sands and debris of creeds that were 
formal and materialistic, fixed in external practices lacking 
spiritual significance. People who cling to an ancient 
past have their pride in the antiquity of their accumula- 
tions, in the sublimity of time-honoured walls around 
them. They grow nervous and angry when some great 
spirit, some lover of truth, breaks open their enclosure and 
floods it with the sunshine of thought and the breath of 
life. Ideas cause movement and all forward movements 
they consider to be a menace to their warehouse security. 

This was happening about the time I was born. I am 
proud to say that my father was one of the great leaders 
of that movement, a movement for whose sake he suffered 
ostracism and braved social indignities. I was born in 
this atmosphere of the advent of new ideals, which at the 
same time were old, older than all the things of which 
that age was proud. 

There was a second movement equally important. 
Bankimchandra Chatterjee, who, though much older than 
myself, was my contemporary and lived long enough for 
Me to see him, was the first pioneer in the literary revolu- 
tion which happened in Bengal about that time. Before 
his arrival our literature had been oppressed by a rigi 
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rhetoric that choked its life and loaded it with ornaments 
that became its fetters. Bankimchandra was brave enough 
to go against the orthodoxy which believed in the security 
of tombstones and in that finality which can only belong 
to the lifeless. He lifted the dead weight of ponderous 
forms from our language and with a touch of his magic 
wand. aroused our literature from her age-long sleep. A 
great promise and a vision of beauty she revealed to us 
when she awoke in the fulness of her strength and grace. 

There was yet another movement started about this 
time called the National. It was not fully political, but it 
began to give voice to the mind of our people trying to 
assert their own personality. It was a voice of impatience 
at the humiliation constantly heaped upon us by people 
who were not oriental, and who had, especially at that 
time, the habit of sharply dividing the human world into 
the good and the bad according to the hemispheres to 
which they belong. 

This contemptuous spirit of separatedness was perpe- 
tually hurting us and causing great damage to our own 
world of culture. It generated in our young men a distrust 
of all things that had come to them as an inheritance from 
their past. The old Indian pictures and other works of art 
were laughed at by our students in imitation of the 


laughter of their European schoolmasters of that age of 
philistinism. 


Though later on our teachers themselves had changed ` 
their mind, their disciples had hardly yet fully regained 
confidence in the merit of our art. They have had a long 
period of encouragement in developing an appetite for 
third-rate copies of French pictures, for gaudy oleographs 
abjectly cheap, for the pictures that are products of 
mechanical accuracy of a stereotyped standard, and they 
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still considered it to be a symptom of superior culture to 
be able disdainfully to refuse oriental works of creation. 

The modern young men of that period nodded their 
heads and said that true originality lay not in the discovery 
of the rhythm of the essential in the heart of reality but 
in the full lips, tinted cheeks and bare breasts of imported 
pictures. The same spirit of rejection, born of utter igno- 
rance, was cultivated in other departments of our culture. 
It was the result of the hypnotism exercised upon the 
minds of the younger generation by people who were loud 
of voice and strong of arm. The national movement was 
started to proclaim that we must not be indiscriminate in 
our rejection of the past. This was not a reactionary move- 
ment but a revolutionary one, because it set out with a 
great courage to deny and to oppose all pride in mere 

: borrowings. 

These three movements were on foot and in all three 
the members of my own family took active part. We were 
ostracized because of our heterodox opinions about religion 
and therefore we enjoyed the freedom of the outcast. We 
had to build our own world with our own thoughts and 
energy of mind. 

I was born and brought up in an atmosphere of the 
confluence of three movements, all of which were revolu- 
tionary. My family had to live its own life, which led me 
from my young days to seek guidance for my own self- 
€xpression in my own inner standard of judgement. The 
medium of expression doubtless was my mother tongue. 
But the language which belonged to the people had to be 
Modulated according to the urge which I as an individual 
had. 

No poet should borrow his medium ready-made from 
Some shop of orthodox respectability. He should not only 
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have his own seeds but prepare his own soil. Each poet 
has his own distinct medium of language—not because the 
whole language is of his own make, but because his indivi- 
dual use of it, having life’s magic touch, transforms it into 
a special vehicle of his own creation. 45 

The races of man have poetry in their heart and it is 
necessary for them to give, as far as is possible, a perfect 
expression to their sentiments. For this they must have 
a medium, moving and pliant, which can freshly become 
their very own, age after age. All great languages have 
undergone and are still undergoing changes. Those lan- 
guages which resist the spirit of change are doomed and 
will never produce great harvests of thought and literature. 
When forms become fixed, the spirit either weakly accepts 
its imprisonment within them or rebels. All revolutions 
consist of the fight of the within against invasion by the 
without. 

There was a great chapter in the history of life on this 
earth when some irresistible inner force in man found its 
way out into the scheme of things, and sent forth its 
triumphant mutinous voice, with the cry that it was not 
going to be overwhelmed from outside by the huge brute 
beast of a body. How helpless it appeared at the moment, 
but has it not nearly won? In our social life also, revolu- 
tion breaks out when some power concentrates itself in out- 
side arrangements and threatens to enslave for its own 
purpose the power which we have within us. 

When an organization which is a machine becomes a 
central force, political, commercial, educational or religious, 
it obstructs the free flow of inner life of the people and 
waylays and exploits it for the augmentation of its own 
power. Today, such concentration of power is fast multi- 
plying on the outside and the cry of the oppressed spirit 
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of man is in the air which struggles to free itself from the 
grip of screws and bolts, of unmeaning obsessions. 

Revolution must come and men must risk revilement 
and misunderstanding, especially from those who want to 
be comfortable, who put their faith in materialism, and 
who belong truly to the dead past and not to modern times, 
the past that had its age in distant antiquity when physical 
flesh and size predominated, and not the mind of man. 

Purely physical dominance is mechanical and modern 
machines are merely exaggerating our bodies, lengthening 
and multiplying our limbs. The modern mind, in its 
innate childishness, delights in this enormous bodily bulk, 
representing an inordinate material power, saying: “Let 
me have the big toy and no sentiment which can disturb 
it.” It does not realize that in this we are returning to 
that antediluvian age which revelled in its production of 
gigantic physical frames, leaving no room for the freedom 
of the inner spirit. 

All great human movements in the world are related to 
some great ideal. Some of you may say that such a doct- 
rine of spirit has been in its death-throes for over a century 
and is now moribund ; that we have nothing to rely upon 
but external forces and material foundations. But I say, 
on my part, that your doctrine was obsolete long ago. It 
was exploded in the springtime of life, when mere size was 
Swept off the face of the world, and was replaced by man, 
brought naked into the heart of creation, man with his 
helpless body, but with his indomitable mind and spirit. — 

When I began my life as a poet, the writers among our 
educated community took their guidance from their Eng- 
lish text-books which poured upon them lessons that did 
not fully saturate their minds. I suppose it was fortunate 
for me that I never in my life had the kind of academic 

14 
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training which is considered proper for a boy of respectable 
family. Though I cannot say I was altogether free from 
the influence that ruled young minds of those days, the 
course of my writings was nevertheless saved from the 
groove of imitative forms. In my versification, vocabulary 
and ideas, I yielded myself to the vagaries of an untutored 
fancy which brought castigation upon me from critics who 
were learned, and uproarious laughter from the witty. My 
ignorance combined with my heresy turned me into `a 
literary outlaw. 

When I began my career I was ridiculously young ; in 
fact, I was the youngest of that band who had made them- 
selves articulate. I had neither the protective armour of 
mature age, nor enough English to command respect. So 
in my seclusion of contempt and qualified encouragement 
I had my freedom. Gradually I grew up in years—for 
which, however, I claim no credit. Steadily I cut my way 
through derision and occasional patronage into a recogni- 
tion in which the proportion of praise and blame was very 
much like that of land and water on our earth. 

What gave me boldness when I was young was my early 
acquaintance with the old Vaishnava poems of Bengal, full 
of the freedom of metre and courage of expression. I think 
I was only twelve when these poems first began to be re- 
printed. I surreptitiously got hold of copies from the desks 
s my elders. For the edification of the young I must con- 

ess that this was not right for a boy of my age. I should 
have been passing my examinations and not following a 
path that would lead to loss of marks, I must also admit 
that the greater part of these lyrics was erotic and not 
quite suited to a boy just about to reach his teens. But my 
Imagination was fully occupied with the beauty of their 
forms and the music of their words; and their breath. 
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heavily laden with voluptuousness, passed over my mind 
without distracting it. 

My vagabondage in the path of my literary career had 
another reason. My father was the leader of a new 
religious movement, a strict monotheism based upon the 
teachings of the Upanishads. My countrymen in Bengal 
thought him almost as bad as a Christian, if not worse. So 
we were completely ostracized, which probably saved me 
from another disaster, that of imitating our own past. 

Most of the members of my family had some gift— 
some were artists, some poets, some musicians and the 
whole atmosphere of our home was permeated with the 
spirit of creation. I had a deep sense almost from infancy 
of the beauty of Nature, an intimate feeling of companion- 
ship with the trees and the clouds, and felt in tune with 
the musical touch of the seasons in the air. At the same 
time, I had a peculiar susceptibility to human kindness. 
All these craved expression. The very earnestness of my 
emotions yearned to be true to themselves, though I was 
too immature to give their expression any perfection of 
form. 

Since then I have gained a reputation in my country, 
but till very late a strong current of antagonism in a large 
section of my countrymen persisted. Some said that my 
poems did not spring from the national heart; some com- 
plained that they were incomprehensible ; others that they 
Were unwholesome. In fact, I have never had complete 
acceptance from my own people, and that too has been a 
blessing ; for nothing is so demoralizing as unqualified 
success, 

This is the history of my career. I wish I could reveal 
it more clearly through the narration of my own work in 
my own language. I hope that will be possible some day 
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or other. Languages are jealous. They do not give up 
their best treasures to those who try to deal with them 
through an intermediary belonging to an alien rival. We 
have to court them in person and dance attendance on 
them. Poems are not like market commodities transfer- 
able. We cannot receive the smiles and glances of our 
sweetheart through an attorney, however diligent and 
dutiful he may be. : 

I myself have tried to get at the wealth of beauty in the 
literature of the European languages, long before I gained 
a full right to their hospitality. When I was young I tried 
to approach Dante, unfortunately through an English 
translation. I failed utterly, and felt it my pious duty to 
desist. Dante remained a closed book to me. 

I also wanted to know German literature and, by read- 
ing Heine in translation, I thought I had caught a glimpse 
of the beauty there. F ortuately I met a missionary lady 
from Germany and asked her help. I worked hard for some 
months, but being rather quick-witted, which is not a good 
quality, I was not persevering. I had the dangerous facility 
which helps one to guess the meaning too easily. My 
teacher thought I had almost mastered the language, which 
was not true. I succeeded, however, in getting through 
Heine, like a man walking in sleep crossing unknown 
paths with ease, and I found immense pleasure. 

Then I tried Goethe. But that was too ambitious. With 
the help of the little German I had learnt, I did go through 
Faust. I believe I found my entrance to the palace, not 
like one who has keys for all the doors, but as a casual 
visitor who is tolerated in some general guest-room, com- 
fortable but not intimate. Properly speaking, I do not know 


my Goethe, and in the same way many other great lumi- 
haries are dusky to me. 
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This is as it should be. Man cannot reach the shrine 
if he does not make the pilgrimage. So, one must not hope 
to find anything true from my own language in translation. 

In regard to music, I claim to be something of a musi- 
cian myself. I have composed many songs which have 
defied the canons of orthodox propriety and good people 
are disgusted at the impudence of a man who is audacious 
only because he is untrained. But I persist, and God for- 
gives me because I do not know what I do. Possibly that is 
the best way of doing things ‘in the sphere of art. For I 
find that people blame, but also sing my songs, even if not 
always correctly. 

Please do not think I am vain. I can judge myself 
objectively and can openly express admiration for my own 
work, because I am modest. I do not hesitate to say that 
my songs have found their place in the heart of my land, 
along with her flowers that are never exhausted, and that 
the folk of the future, in days of joy or sorrow or festival, 
will have to sing them. This too is the work of a revolu- 
tionist. 

If I feel reluctant to speak about my own view of reli- 
gion, it is because I have not come to my own religion 
through the portals of passive acceptance of a particular 
creed owing to some accident of birth. I was born to a 
family who were pioneers in the revival in our country of 
a religion based upon the utterance of Indian sages in the 
Upanishads. But owing to my idiosyncrasy of tempera- 
Ment, it was impossible for me to accept any religious 
teaching on the only ground that people in my surround- 
ings believed it to be true. I could not persuade myself to 
imagine that I had religion simply because everybody 
whom I might trust believed in its value. 

My religion is essentially a poet's religion. Its touch 
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comes to me through the same unseen and trackless 
channels as does the inspiration of my music. My religious 
life has followed the same mysterious line of growth as has 
my poetical life. Somehow they are wedded to each other, 
and though their betrothal had a long period of ceremony, 
it was kept secret from me. I am not, I hope, boasting 
when I confess to my gift of poesy, an instrument of ex- 
pression delicately responsive to the breath that comes from 
depth of feeling. From my infancy I had the keen sensi- 
tiveness which always kept my mind tingling with con- 
sciousness of the world around me, natural and human. 

I had been blessed with that sense of wonder which 
gives a child his right of entry into the treasure-house of 
mystery which is in the heart of existence. I neglected my 
studies because they rudely summoned me away from the 
world around me, which was my friend and my compa- 
nion, and when I was thirteen I freed myself from the 
clutch of an educational system that tried to keep me 
imprisoned within the stone-walls of lessons. 

I had a vague notion as to who or what it was that 
touched my heart’s chords, like the infant which does not 
know its mother’s name, or who or what she is. The feel- 
ing which I always had was a deep satisfaction of persona- 


lity that flowed into my nature through living channels 
of communication from all sides. 


It was a great thing for me that my consciousness was 


never dull about the facts of the surrounding world. That 
the cloud was the cloud, that a flower was a flower, was 


enough, because they directly spoke to me, because I could 
not be indifferent to them. I still remember the very mọ- 


$ when coming back from school I 
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deep, dark rain-clouds lavishing rich, cool shadows on the 
atmosphere. The marvel of it, the very generosity of its 
presence, gave me a joy which was freedom, the freedom 
we feel in the love of our dear friend. 

There is an illustration I have made use of in another 
paper, in which I supposed that a stranger from some other 
planet has paid a visit to our earth and happens to hear 
the sound of a human voice on the gramophone. All that 
is obvious to him, and most seemingly active, is the revolv- 
ing disk ; he is unable to discover the personal truth that 
lies behind, and so might accept the impersonal scientific 
fact of the disk as final—the fact that could be touched 
and measured. He would wonder how it could be possible 
for a machine to speak to the soul. Then if in pursuing the 
mystery, he should: suddenly come to the heart of the 
music through a meeting with the composer, he would at 
once understand the meaning of that music as a personal 
communication. 

Mere information of facts, mere discovery of power, 
belongs to the outside and not to the inner soul of things. 
Gladness is the one criterion of truth as we know when we 
have touched Truth by the music it gives, by the joy of 
the grecting it sends forth to the truth in us. That is the 
true foundation of all religions; it is not in dogma. As I 
have said before, it is not as ether waves that we receive 
light ; the morning does not wait for some scientist for its 
introduction to us. In the same way, we touch the infinite 
reality immediately within us only when we perceive the 
pure truth of love or goodness, not through the explanation 
of theologians, not through the erudite discussion of ethical 
doctrines. 

I have already confessed that my religion is a poet's 
religion ; all that I feel about it is from vision and not from 
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knowledge. I frankly say that I cannot satisfactorily pe. 
questions about the problem of evil, or about what happen 
after death. And yet I am sure that there have come 
moments when my soul has touched the infinite and has 
become intensely conscious of it through the illumination 
of joy. It has been said in our Upanishads that our mind 
and our words come away baffled from the supreme Truth, 
but he who knows That, through the immediate joy of his 
own soul, is saved from all doubts and fears. 

In the night we stumble over things and become acute- 
ly conscious of their individual separateness, but the day 
reveals the great unity which embraces them. And the 
man, whose inner vision is bathed in an illumination of 
his consciousness, at once realizes the spiritual unity reign- 
ing supreme over all differences of race and his mind no 
longer awkwardly stumbles over individual facts of sepa- 
rateness in the human world, accepting them as final ; 
he realizes that peace is in the inner harmony which 
dwells in truth, and not in any outer adjustments ; and 


that beauty carries an eternal assurance of our spiritual 
relationship to reality, 


which waits for its perfection in 
the response of our love 


Il 


The renowned Vedic commentator, 


Jajne hutavasishtasya odanasya 
Sarvajagatkaranabhuta brahmabhe 
The food offering 
sacrificial rites 
Brahma, the ori 


Sayanacharya, says: 


dena stutih kriyate.. 


which is left over after the completion of 
is praised because it is symbolical of 
ginal source of the universe. 


According to this explanation, Brahma is boundless in 


a eee 
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his superfluity which inevitably finds its expression in the 
eternal world process. Here we have the doctrine of the 
genesis of creation, and therefore of the origin of art. Of 
all living creatures in the world, man has his vital and 
mental energy vastly in excess of his need, which urges 
him to work in various lines of creation for its own sake. 
Like Brahma himself, he takes joy in productions that are 
unnecessary to him, and therefore representing his extra- 
vagance and not his hand-to-mouth penury. The voice 
that is just enough can speak and cry to the extent needed 
for everyday use, but that which is abundant sings, and 
in it we find our joy. Art reveals man’s wealth of life, 
which seeks its freedom in forms of perfection which are 
an end in themselves. 

All that is inert and inanimate is limited to the bare 
fact of existence. Life is perpetually creative because it 
contains in itself that surplus which ever overflows the 
boundaries of the immediate time and space, restlessly 
pursuing its adventure of expression in the varied forms of 
self-realization. Our living body has its vital organs that 
are important in maintaining its efficiency, but this body 
is not a mere convenient sac for the purpose of holding 
stomach, heart, lungs and brains ; it is an image—its high- 
est value is in the fact that it communicates its persona- - 
lity. It has colour, shape and movement, most of which 
belong to the superfluous, that are needed only for self- 


` expression and not for self-preservation. 


This living atmosphere of superfluity in man is domi- 
hated by his imagination, as the earth’s atmosphere by the 
light. It helps us to integrate desultory facts in a vision 
of harmony and then to translate it into our activities for 
the very joy of its perfection, it invokes in us the Universal 

an who is the seer and the doer of all times and 
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countries. The immediate consciousness of reality in its 
purest form, unobscured by the shadow of — H 
irrespective of moral or utilitarian recommendation, gives us 
joy as does the self-revealing personality of our own. What 
in common language we call beauty, which is in harmony 
of lines, colours, sounds, or in grouping of words or 
thoughts, delights us only because we cannot help admit- 
ting a truth in it that is ultimate. “Love is enough , 
the poet has said: it carries its own explanation, the joy 
of which can only be expressed in a form of art which also 
has that finality. Love gives evidence to something which 
is outside us but which intensely exists and thus stimulates 
the sense of our own existence. It radiantly reveals the 
reality of its objects, though these may lack qualities that 
are valuable or brilliant. 

The ‘I am’ in me realizes its own extension, its own 
infinity whenever it truly realizes something else. Un- 
fortunately, owing to our limitations and a thousand and 
one preoccupations a great part of our world, though closely 
surrounding us, is far away from the lamp-post of our 
attention: it is dim, it passes by us, a caravan of shadows, 


like the landscape seen in the night from the window of 
an illuminated railway compartment: 


that the outside world exists, that it i 
the time being the railway carriage 
significant. If among the innumerable 
there be a few that come under the ful 
soul and thus assume reality for us, 
our creative mind for a permanent 


belong to the same domain as the desire of ours which 
represents the longing for the permanence of our own self. 


I do not mean to say that things to which we are bound 
by the tie of self-interest have the inspiration of reality ; 


the passenger knows 
s important, but for 
for him is far more 
objects in this world 
l illumination of our 
they constantly cry to 
representation. They 
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on the contrary, these are eclipsed by the shadow of our 
own self. The servant is not more real to us than the 
beloved. The narrow emphasis of utility diverts our 
attention from the complete man to the merely useful man. 
The thick label of market-price obliterates the ultimate 
value of reality. 

That fact that we exist has its truth in the fact that 
everything else does exist, and the ‘I am’ in me crosses its 
finitude whenever it deeply realizes itself in the “Thou art’. 
This crossing of the limit produces joy, the joy that we 
have in beauty, in love, in greatness. Self-forgetting, and 
in a higher degree, self-sacrifice, is our acknowledgment of 
this our experience of the infinite. This is the philosophy 
which explains our joy in all arts, the arts that in their 
creations intensify the sense of the unity which is the unity 
of truth we carry within ourselves. The personality in me 
is a self-conscious principle of a living unity ; it at once 
comprehends and yet transcends all the details of facts that 
are individually mine, my knowledge, feeling, wish and 
will, my memory, my hope, my love, my activities, and all 
my belongings. This personality which has the sense of 
the ‘One’ in its nature, realizes it in things, thoughts and 
facts made into units. The principle of unity which it 
contains is more or less perfectly satisfied in a beautiful 
face ora picture, a poem, a song, a character or a harmony 
of inter-related ideas or facts and then for it these things 
become intensely real, and therefore joyful. Its standard 
of reality, the reality that has its perfect revelation in a 
perfection of harmony, is hurt when there is a conscious- 
ness of discord—because discord is against the fundamental 
unity which is in its centre. 

All other facts have come to us through the gradual 
course of our experience, and our knowledge of them is 
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constantly undergoing contradictory changes through the 
discovery of new data. We can never be sure that we have 
come to know the final character of anything that there is. 
But such a knowledge has come to us immediately with a 
conviction which needs no arguments to support it. It is 
this, that all my activities have their sources in this perso- 
nality of mine which is indefinable and yet about the truth 
of which I am more certain than anything in this world. 
Though all the direct evidence that can be weighed and 
measured support the fact that only my fingers are produ- 
cing marks on the Paper, yet no sane man ever can doubt 
that it is not these mechanical movements that are the true 
origin of my writings but some entity that can never be 
known, unless known through sympathy. Thus we have 
come to realize in our own person the two aspects of acti- 
vities, one of which is the aspect of law represented in the 
medium, and the other the aspect of will residing in the 
personality. 


Limitation of the unlimited is personality: God is 
personal where he creates. 
He accepts the limits of his own law and the play goes 
on, which is this world whose reality is in its relation to 
the Person. Things are distinct not in their essence but 
in their appearance ; in other words, in their relation to one 
to whom they appear. This is art, the truth of which is not 
in substance or logic, but in expression. Abstract truth may 


belong to science and metaphysics, but the world of reality 
belongs to Art. 


of the image—they elu 
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nitrogen and many other things utterly unlike life, but 
never life itself. The appearance does not offer any com- 
mentary of itself through its material. You may call it 
maya and pretend to disbelieve it, but the great artist, the 
mayavin, is not hurt. For art is māyā, it has no other 
explanation but that it seems to be what it is. It never 
tries to conceal its evasiveness, it mocks even its own 
definition and plays the game of hide-and-seek through its 
constant flight in changes. 

And thus life, which is an incessant explosion of free- 
dom, finds its metre in a continual falling back in death. 
Every day is a death, every moment even. If not, there 
would be amorphous desert of deathlessness eternally dumb 
and still. So life is maya, as moralists love to say, it is and 
is not. All that we find in it is the rhythm through which 
it shows itself. Are rocks and minerals any better? Has 
not science shown us the fact that the ultimate difference 
between one element and another is only that of rhythm? 
The fundamental distinction of gold from mercury lies 
merely in the difference of rhythm in their respective ato- 
mic constitution, like the distinction of the king from his 
subject which is not in their different constituents, but in 
the different metres of their situation and circumstance. 
There you find behind the scene the Artist, the Magician 
of rhythm, who imparts an appearance of substance to the 
unsubstantial. 

What is rhythm? It is the movement generated and 
regulated by harmonious restriction. This is the creative 
force in the hand of the artist. So long as words remain 
in uncadenced prose form, they do not give any lasting 
feeling of reality. The moment they are taken and put 
into rhythm they vibrate into a radiance. It is the same 
with the rose. In the pulp of its petals you may find every- 
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thing that went to make the rose, but the rose which is 
maya, an image, is lost ; its finality which has the touch 
of the infinite is gone. The rose appears to me to be still, 
but because of its metre of composition it has a lyric of 
movement within that stillness, which is the same as the 
dynamic quality of a picture that has a perfect harmony. 
It produces a music in our consciousness by giving it a 
swing of motion synchronous with its own. Had the 
picture consisted of a disharmonious aggregate of colours’ 
and lines, it would be deadly still. 

In perfect rhythm, the art-form becomes like the stars 
which in their seeming stillness are never still, like a 
motionless flame that is nothing but movement. A great 
picture is always speaking, but news from a newspaper, 
even of some tragic happening, is still-born. Some news 
may be a mere commonplace in the obscurity of a journal ; 
but give it a proper rhythm and it will never cease to shine. 
That is art. It has the magic wand which gives undying 
reality to all things it touches, and relates them to the 
personal being in us. We stand before its productions and 
say: I know you as I know myself, you are real. 

A Chinese friend of mine, while travelling with me 
through the streets of Peking, suddenly, with great excite- 
toa donkey. Ordinarily a 
pecial force of truth for us, 


touch of things, such abundant 
of them, is obstructed when 
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insistent purposes become innumerable and intricate in our 
society, when problems crowd in our path clamouring for 
attention, and life’s movement is impeded with things and 
thoughts too difficult for a harmonious assimilation. 

This has been growing evident every day in the modern 
age, which gives more time to the acquisition. of life’s 
equipment than to the enjoyment of it. In fact, life itself 
is made secondary to life’s materials, even like a garden 
buried under the bricks gathered for the garden wall. 
Somehow the mania for bricks and mortar grows, the king- 
dom of rubbish dominates, the days of spring are made 
futile and the flowers never come. 

Our modern mind, a hasty tourist, in its rush over the 
miscellaneous, ransacks cheap markets of curios which 
mostly are delusions. This happens because its natural 
sensibility for simple aspects of existence is dulled by con- 
stant preoccupations that divert it. The literature that it 
produces seems always to be poking her nose into out-of- 
the-way places for things and effects that are out of the 
common. She racks her resources in order to be striking. 
She elaborates inconstant changes in style, as in modern 
millinery ; and the product suggests more the polish of 
steel than the bloom of life. 

Fashions in literature that rapidly tire of themselves 
seldom come from the depth. They belong to the frothy 
rush of the surface, with its boisterous clamours for the 
recognition of the moment. Such literature, by its very 
strain, exhausts its inner development and quickly passes 
through outer changes like autumn leaves—produces with 
the help of paints and patches an up-to- dateness, shaming 
its own a appearance of the immediately preceding date. Its 
expressions are often grimaces, like the cactus of the desert 
which lacks modesty in its distortions and peace in its 
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thorns, in whose attitude an aggressive discourtesy g 
up, suggesting a forced pride of poverty. We often ae : 
across its analogy in some of the modern writings W an 
are difficult to ignore because of their prickly suprises rA : 
paradoxical gesticulations. Wisdom is not rare in the ` 
works, but it is a wisdom that has lost confidence in i 
serene dignity, afraid of being ignored by crowds ee 
attracted by the extravagant and the unusual. It is “a $ 
see wisdom struggling to seem clever, a prophet arraye 
caps and bells before an admiring multitude. Aa 

But in all great arts, literary or otherwise, So ‘a 
expressed his feelings that are usual in a form that ae a 
and yet not abnormal. When Wordsworth descri e a 
his poem a life deserted by love, he invoked for his es 
usual pathos expected by all normal minds in pie 
with such a subject. But the picture in which he in 
nated the sentiment was unexpected and yet every alt 
reader acknowledges it with joy when the image is he 
before him of 

. a forsaken bird’s nest filled with snow 
Mid its own bush of leafless eglantine. T 

On the other hand, I have read some modern wang 
in which the coming out of the stars in the evening 1s i 
cribed as the sudden eruption of disease in the bloated body 
of darkness. The writer seems afraid to own the feeling of 
a cool purity in the star-sprinkled night which is usual lest 
he should be found out as commonplace. From the point 
of view of realism the image may not be wholly inappro- 
priate and may be considered as outrageously virile in its 
unshrinking incivility. But this is not art; this is a jerky 
shriek, something like the convulsive advertisement of the 
modern market that exploits mob psychology against its 
inattention. To be tempted to create an illusion of 
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forcefulness through an over-emphasis of abnormality is a 
sign of anaesthesia. It is the waning vigour of imagination 
which employs desperate dexterity in the present-day art 
for producing shocks in order to poke out into a glare the 
sensation of the unaccustomed. When we find that the 
literature of any period is laborious in the pursuit of a 
spurious novelty in its manner and matter, we must know 
that it is the symptom of old age, of anaemic sensibility 
which seeks to stimulate its palsied taste with the pungency 
of indecency and the tingling touch of intemperance. It 
has been explained to me that these symptoms mostly are _ 
the outcome of a reaction against the last-century literature 
which developed a mannerism too daintily saccharin, un- 
manly in the luxury of its toilet: and over-delicacy of its 
expressions. It seemed to have reached an extreme limit 
of refinement which almost codified its conventions, mak- 
ing it easy for the timid talents to reach a comfortable 
level of literary respectability. This explanation may be 
true ; but unfortunately reactions seldom have the repose 
of spontaneity, they often represent the obverse side of the 
mintage which they try to repudiate as false. A reaction 
against a particular mannerism is liable to produce its own 
mannerism in a militant fashion, using the toilet prepara- 
tion of the war paint, deliberately manufactured style of 
primitive rudeness. Tired of the elaborately planned flower- 
beds, the gardener proceeds with grim determination to set 
up everywhere artificial rocks, avoiding natural inspiration 
of rhythm in deference to a fashion of tyranny which itself 
is a tyranny of fashion. The same herd instinct is followed 
In a cult of rebellion as it was in the cult of conformity 
and the defiance, which is a mere counteraction of obedj- 
ence, also shows obedience in a defiant fashion. Fanaticism 


of virility produces a brawny athleticism meant for a circus 
15 
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and not the natural chivalry which is modest but invincible, 
claiming its sovereign seat of honour in all arts. 

It has often been said by its advocates that this show 
of the rudely loud and cheaply lurid in art has its justifica- 
tion in the unbiased recognition of facts as such ; and 
according to them realism must not be shunned even if it 
be ragged and evil-smelling. But when it does not concern 
science but concerns the arts we must draw a distinction 
between realism and reality. In its own wide perspective 
of normal environment, disease is a reality which has to 
be acknowledged in literature. But disease in a hospital is 
realism fit for the use of science. It is an abstraction which, 
if allowed to haunt literature, may assume a startling 
appearance because of its unreality. Such vagrant spectres 
do not have a proper modulation in a normal surrounding ; 
and they offer a false proportion in their feature because 
the proportion of their environment is tampered with. 
Such a curtailment of the essential is not art, but a trick 
which exploits mutilation in order to assert a false claim 
to reality. Unfortunately men are not rare who believe 
that what forcibly startles them allows them to see more 
than the facts which are balanced and restrained, which 
they have to woo and win. Very likely, owing to the lack 
of leisure, such persons are growing in number, and the 
dark cellars of sex-psychology and drug-stores of moral 
virulence are burgled to give them the stimulus which 
they wish to believe to be the stimulus of aesthetic reality. 

I know a simple line sung by some primitive folk in our 
neighbourhood which I translate thus: “My heart is like 
a pebble-bed hiding a foolish stream.” The psycho-analyst 
may classify it as an instance of repressed desire and thus 
A Tohetee degrade it to a mere specimen advertising @ 
supposed fact, as it does a piece of coal suspected of having 
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smuggled within its dark the flaming wine of the sun of a 
forgotten age. But it is literature; and what might- have 
been the original stimulus that startled this thought into 
a song, the significant fact about it is that it has taken the 
shape of an image, a creation of a uniquely personal and 
yet universal character. The facts of the repression of a 
desire are numerously common; but this particular 
expression is singularly uncommon. The listener’s mind is 
touched not because it is a psychological fact, but because 
it is an individual poem, representing a personal reality, 
belonging to all time and place in the human world. 
But this is not all. This poem no doubt owed its form 
to the touch of the person who produced it; but at the 
same time with a gesture of utter detachment, it has trans- 
cended its material—the emotional mood of the author. 
It has gained its freedom from any biographical bondage 
by taking a rhythmic perfection which is precious in its 
Own exclusive merit. There is a poem which confesses by 
its title its origin in a mood of dejection. Nobody can say 
that to a lucid mind the feeling of despondency has any- 
thing pleasantly memorable. Yet these verses are not 
allowed to be forgotten, because directly a poem is fashion- 
ed, it is eternally freed from its genesis, it minimizes its’ 
history and emphasizes its independence. The sorrow 
Which was solely personal in an emperor was liberated 
directly it took the form of verses in stone, it became a 
triumph of lament, an overflow of delight, hiding the black 
Oulder of its suffering source. The same thing is true of 
all creation, A dewdrop is a perfect integrity that has no 
lial Memory of its parentage. : 
When I use the word creation, I mean that through it 
Some imponderable abstractions have assumed a concrete 
Unity in its relation to us. Its substance can be analysed 
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but not this unity which is in its self-introduction. 
Literature as an art offers us the mystery which is in 
its unity. 

We read the poem: 

Never seek to tell thy love 
Love that never told can be; 

For the gentle wind does move 
Silently, invisibly. 

I told my love, I told my love, 
I told all my heart ; 

Trembling cold in ghastly fears 
Ah, she did depart. 

Soon as she was gone from me 
A traveller came by ; 

Silently, invisibly, 
He took her with a sigh. 

It has its grammar, its vocabulary. When we divide 
them part by part and try to torture out a confession from 
them, the poem which is ‘one’ departs like the gentle wind, 
silently, invisibly. No one knows how it exceeds all its 
parts, transcends all its laws, and communicates with the 
person. The significance which is in unity is an eternal 
wonder. 

As for the definite meaning of the poem, we may have 
our doubts. Tf it were told in ordinary prose, we might feel 
impatient and be roused to contradict it. We would cer- 
tainly have asked for an explanation as to who the traveller 
was and why he took away love without any reasonable 
provocation. But in this poem we need not ask for an 
explanation unless we are hopelessly addicted to meaning- 
collection which is like the collection mania for dead 
butterflies. The poem as a creation, which is something 
more than as an idea, inevitably conquers our attention ; 
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and any meaning which we feel in its words is like the 
feeling in a beautiful face of a smile that is inscrutable, 
elusive and profoundly satisfactory. 

The unity as a poem introduces itself in a rhythmic 
language in a gesture of character. Rhythm is not merely 
in some measured blending of words, but in a significant 
adjustment of ideas, in a music of thought produced by a 
subtle principle of distribution, which is not primarily 
logical but evidential. The meaning which the word 
‘character’ contains is difficult to define. It is comprehended 
in a special grouping of aspects which gives it an irresistible 
impetus. The combination it represents may be uncouth, 
may be unfinished, discordant ; yet it has a dynamic vigour 
in its totality which claims recognition, often against our 
wishes for the assent of our reason. An avalanche has a 
character, which even a heavier pile of snow has not; its 
character is in its massive movement, its incalculable 
Possibilities. 

It is for the artist to remind the world that with the 
truth of our expression we grow in truth. When the man- 
made world is less an expression of man’s creative soul 
than a mechanical device for some purpose of power, then 
it hardens itself, acquiring proficiency at the cost of the 
subtle suggestiveness of living growth. In his creative 
activities man makes Nature instinct with his own life and 
love. But with his utilitarian energies he fights Nature, 
banishes her from his world, deforms and defiles her with 
the ugliness of his ambitions. 

This world of man’s own manufacture, with its discor- 
dant shrieks and swagger, impresses on him the scheme of 
a universe which has no touch of the person and therefore 
no ultimate significance. All the great civilizations that 

ave become extinct must have come to their end through 
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such wrong expression of humanity ; through parasitism 
on a gigantic scale bred by wealth, by man’s clinging 
reliance on material resources ; through a scoffing spirit of 


denial, of negation, robbing us of our means of sustenance 
in the path of truth. 


It is for the artist to proclaim his faith in the ever- 
lasting yes—to say: “I believe that there is an ideal 
hovering over and permeating the earth, an ideal of that 
Paradise which is not the mere outcome of fancy, but the 
ultimate reality in which all things dwell and move.” 

I believe that the vision of Paradise is to be seen in the 
sunlight and the green of the earth, in the beauty of the 
human face and the wealth of human life, even in objects 
that are seemingly insignificant and unprepossessing. 
Everywhere in this earth the spirit of Paradise is awake 
and sending forth its voice. It reaches our inner ear with- 
out our knowing it. It tunes our harp of life which sends 
our aspiration in music beyond the finite, not only in 
prayers and hopes, but also in temples which are flames of 
fire in stone, in pictures which are dreams made everlasting, 


in the dance which is ecstatic meditation in the still centre 
of movement. 


A POETS SCHOOL 


From QUESTIONS THAT have often been put to me, I have 
come to feel that the public claims an apology from the 
poet for having founded a school, as I in my rashness have 
done. One must admit that the silkworm which spins and 
the butterfly that floats on the air represent two different 
stages of existence, contrary to each other. The silkworm 
seems to have a cash value credited in its favour somewhere 
in nature’s accounting department, according to the 
amount of the task it performs. But the butterfly is irres- 
ponsible. The significance which it may possess has neither 
weight nor use and is lightly carried on its pair of dancing 
wings. Perhaps it pleases someone in the heart of the sun- 
light, the Lord Treasurer of colours, who has nothing to do 
with the account book and has a perfect mastery in the 
great art of wastefulness. 

The poet may be compared to that foolish butterfly. 
He also tries to translate all the festive colours of creation 
in the vibration of his verses. Then why should he im- 
prison himself in an interminable coil of duty, bringing 
out some good, tough and fairly respectable result? Why 
should he make himself accountable to those sane people 
who would judge the merit of his produce by the amount 
of profit it will bring? 

I suppose this individual poet’s answer would be, that 
when he brought together a few boys, one sunny day in 
winter, among the warm shadows of the sal trees—strong, 
straight and tall, with branches of a dignified moderation, 
he started to write a poem in a medium not of words. 

In these self-conscious days of psycho-analysis clever 
minds have discovered the secret spring of poetry in some 
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obscure stratum of repressed freedom, in some constant 
fretfulness of thwarted self-realization. Evidently in this 
case they were right. The phantom of my long-ago boy- 
hood did come to haunt the ruined opportunities of its 
early beginning Rate sought to live in the lives of other boys, 
to build up its missing paradise, ‘as only children can do 
with ingredients which may not have any orthodox mate- 
rial, prescribed measure, or standard value. 

This brings to my mind the name of another poet of 
ancient India, Kalidasa, the story of whose life has not 
been written, but can easily be guessed. Fortunately for 
the scholars, he has left behind him no ‘clear indication of 
his birth-place, and thus they have a subject that oblivious 
time has left amply vacant for an endless variety of dis- 
agreement. My scholarship does not pretend to go deep, 
but I remember having read somewhere that he was born 
in beautiful Kashmir. Since then I have left off reading 
discussions about his birth-place for the fear of meeting 
with some learned contradiction equally convincing. Any- 
how it is perfectly in the fitness of things that Kalidasa 
should be born in Kashmir—and I envy him, for I was 
born in Calcutta. d 

But psycho-analysis need not be disappointed, for he 
was banished from there to a city in the plain—and his 
whole poem of Meghaduta reverberates with the music 
of sorrow that had its crown of suffering “in remembering 
happier things.” Is it not significant that in this poem, 
the lover’s errant fancy, in its quest of the beloved who 
dwelt in the paradise of eternal beauty, lingered with a 
deliberate delay of enjoyment round every hill, stream, or 
fore St over which it passed ; watched the grateful dark 
eyes of the Peasant girls welcoming the rain-laden clouds 
of June ; listened to some village elder reciting under the 
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banyan tree a well-known love legend that ever remained 
fresh with the tears and smiles of generations of simple 
hearts? Do we not feel in all this the prisoner of the stony- 
hearted city revelling in a vision of joy that, in his imagin- 
ary journey, followed him from hill to hill, waited at every 
turn of the path which bore the finger-posts of heaven for 
separated lovers banished on the earth? 

It was not a physical home-sickness from which the 
poet suffered, it was something far more fundamental—the 
home-sickness of the soul. We feel in almost all his works 
the oppressive atmosphere of the King’s palaces of those 
days, impervious with things of luxury, thick with the 
callousness of self-indulgence, albeit an atmosphere of re- 
fined culture, of an extravagant civilization. 

The poet in the royal court lived in banishment— 
banishment from the immediate presence of the eternal. 
He knew, it was not merely his own banishment, but that 
of the whole age to which he was born, the age that had 
gathered its wealth and missed its well-being, built its 
storehouse of things and lost its background of the great 
universe. What was the form in which his desire for per- 
fection persistently appeared in, his drama and poems? 
It was in that of the tapovana, the forest dwelling of the 
patriarchal community of ancient India. Those who are 
familiar with Sanskrit literature well know that this was 
not a colony of people with a primitive culture and mind. 
They. were seekers of truth, for the sake of which they 
lived in an atmosphere of purity, but not of puritanism ; 
of the simple life, but not the life of self-mortification. 
They did not advocate celibacy and they had constant 
inter-communication with the other people who had to 
live the life of worldly interest. Their aim and endeavour 
have briefly been suggested in the Upanishad in these lines: 
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Te sarvagam sarvatah prapya dhira 
yuktatmanah sarvamevavisanti. 


Those men of serene mind enter into the All, having realized 
and being everywhere in union with the omnipresent Spirit. 


It was never a philosophy of renunciation of a negative 
character, but of a realization completely comprehensive. 
However, the tortured mind of Kalidasa, in the prosperous 
city of Ujjaini and the glorious period of Vikramaditya, 
closely pressed by all obstructing things and all-devouring 
self, made his thoughts hover round the vision of tapovana 
for his inspiration of life, light and freedom. 

It was not a deliberate copy, but a natural coincidence, 
that a poet of modern India also had a similar vision when 
he felt within him the misery of a spiritual banishment. 
In the time of Kalidasa the people vividly believed in the 
ideal of tapovana, the forest colony, and there can be no 
doubt that even in that late age there were communities 
of men living in the heart of nature, not ascetics fiercely 
in love with a lingering suicide but men of serene sanity 
who sought to realize the spiritual meaning of their life. 
And therefore when Kalidasa sang of the tapovana, his 
poems found their immediate communion in the living 
faith of his hearers. But today the idea of the tapovana has 
lost any definite outline of reality, and has retreated into 
the faraway phantom land of legend; therefore, in a 
modern poem, it would merely be poetical, its meaning 
judged by a literary standard 
again, the spirit of the tapovana in the purity of its original 
shape would be a fantastic anachronism in the present 
epee Therefore, in order to be real, it must find its re- 
meatnation under modern conditions of life, and be the 
same in truth, not merely identical in fact. It was this 


of appraisement. Then 
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which made the modern poet’s heart crave to compose his 
poem in a tangible language. 

But I must give the history in some detail. 

Civilized man has come far away from the orbit of his 
normal life. He has gradually formed and intensified some 
habits that are like those of the bees for adapting himself 
to his hive-world. We so often see modern men suffering 
from ennui, from world-weariness, from a spirit of rebellion 
against their environment for no reasonable cause what- 
ever. Social revolutions are constantly ushered in with a 
suicidal violence that has its origin in our dissatisfaction 
with our hive-wall arrangement—the too exclusive enclo- 
sure that deprives us of the perspective which is so much 
needed to give us the proper proportion in our art of living. 
All this is an indication that man has not really been moul- 
ded in the model of the bee, and therefore he becomes 
recklessly anti-social when his freedom to be more than 
social is ignored. 

In our highly complex modern condition, mechanical 
forces are organized with such efficiency that the mate- 
rials produced grow far in advance of man’s selective and 
assimilative capacity to simplify them into harmony with 
his nature and needs. Such an intemperate overgrowth of 
things, like the rank vegetation of the tropics, creates con- 
finement for man. The nest is simple, it has an easy rela- 
tionship with the sky ; the cage is complex and costly, it 
is too much itself, excommunicating whatever lies outside. 
And modern man is busy building his cage, fast develop- 
ing his parasitism on the monster, Thing, whom he allows 
to envelop him on all sides. He is always occupied in adapt- 
ing himself to its dead angularities, limits himself to its 
limitations, and merely becomes a part of it. 

This talk of mine may seem too oriental to some of my 
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hearers who, I am told, believe that a constant high pressure 
of living produced by an artificially cultivated hunger of 
things generates and feeds the energy that drives civiliza- 
tion upon its endless journey. Personally, I do not believe 
that this has ever been the principal driving force leading 
to its eminence any great civilization of which we know 
in history. But I have broached this subject not for its full 
discussion, but to explain the conduct of a poet in his 
attempt to trespass into a domain reserved for the expert 
and for those who have academic distinction. 

I was born in what was then the metropolis of British 
India. Our ancestors came floating to Calcutta upon the 
earliest tide of the fluctuating fortune of the East India 
Company. The conventional code of life for our family 
thereupon became a confluence of three cultures, the 
Hindu, the Mahomedan and the British. My grandfather 
belonged to that period when an amplitude of dress and 
courtesy and a generous leisure was gradually being clipped 
and curtailed into Victorian manners, economical in time, 
in ceremonies and in the dignity of personnal appearance. 
This will show that I came to a world in which the modern 
city-bred spirit of progress had just begun driving its 
triumphal car over the luscious green life of our ancient 
village community. 

Though the trampling process was almost complete 
around me, yet the wailing cry of the past was still lingering 
over the wreckage. I had often listened to my eldest brother 
describing with the poignancy of a hopeless regret a society, 
hospitable, sweet with the old-world aroma of natural kind- 
liness, full of a simple faith and the ceremonial poetry of 
life. But all this was a vanishing shadow behind me in the 
golden haze of a twilight horizon—the all- 


pervading fact 
around my boyhood being the modern cit 


y, newly built 
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by a company of western traders and the spirit of the 
modern time seeking its unaccustomed path into our life, 
stumbling against countless anomalies. But it always is a 
surprise to me to think that though this closed up hardness 
of a city was my only experience of the world, yet my mind 
was constantly haunted by the home-sick fancies of an 
exile. ` 
It seems that the sub-conscious remembrance of some 
primeval dwelling-place where, in our ancestors minds 
were figured and voiced the mysteries of the inarticulate 
rocks, the rushing water and the dark whispers of the 
forest, was constantly stirring my blood with its call. Some 


: shadow-haunted living reminiscense in me seemed to ache 


for the pre-natal cradle and play-ground it once shared 
with the primal life in the illimitable magic of land, water 
and air. The thin, shrill, cry of the high-flying kite in the 
blazing sun of a dazed Indian midday sent to a solitary 
boy the signal of a dumb distant kinship. The few cocoa- 
nut palms growing by the boundary wall of our house, like 
some war captives from an older army of invaders of this 
carth, spoke to me of the eternal companionship which 
the great brotherhood of trees has ever offered to man. 
They made my heart wistful with the invitation of the 


forest. I had the good fortune of answering this invitation 


in person a few years later, when as a little boy of ten, I 
stood alone on the Himalayas under the shade of great 
deodars, awed by the dark dignity of life’s first-born aristo- 
cracy, by its sturdy fortitude that was terrible as well as 
Courteous. 

Looking back upon those moments of my boyhood days 
when all my mind seemed to float poised upon a large feel- 
ing of the sky, of the light, and to mingle with the brown 
farth in its glistening grass, I cannot help believing that 
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my Indian ancestry had left deep in my being the legacy 
of its philosophy, the philosophy which speaks of fulfilment 
through harmony with all things. For good or for evil it 
has the effect of arousing a great desire in us for seeking 
our freedom, not in the man-made world but in the depth 
of the universe, and makes us offer our reverence to the 
divinity inherent in fire, water and trees, in everything 
moving and growing. The founding of my school had its 
origin in the memory of that longing for freedom, the 
memory which seems to go back beyond the sky-line of 
my birth. 

Freedom in the mere sense of independence has no 
content, and therefore no meaning. Perfect freedom lies 
in the perfect harmony of relationship which we realize in 
this world—not through our response to it in knowing, 
but in being. Objects of knowledge maintain an infinite 
distance from us who are the knowers. For knowledge is 
not union. Therefore the further world of freedom awaits 
us there where we reach truth, not through feeling it by 
our senses, or knowing it by reason, but through the union 
of perfect sympathy. 

Children with the freshness of their senses come directly 
to the intimacy of this world. This is the first great gift 
they have. They must accept it naked and simple and must 
never again lose their power of immediate communication 
with it. For our perfection we have to be vitally savage 
and mentally civilized; we should have the gift to be 
natural with nature and human with human society. The 
misery which I felt was owing to the crowded solitude in 
which I dwelt in a city where man was everywhere, with 
never a gap for the immense non-human. My banished 
soul sitting in the civilized isolation of town-life cried 
within me for the enlargement of the horizon of its com- 
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prehension. I was like the torn-away line of a verse, always 
in a state of suspense while the other line, to which it 
rhymed and which could give it fulness, was smudged 
away into some misty, undecipherable distance. The 
inexpensive power to be happy which, along with other 
children, I brought with me to this world, was being 
constantly worn away by friction with the brick-and-mortar 
arrangement of life, by monotonously mechanical habits 
and the customary code of respectability. 

In the usual course I was sent to school, but possibly , 
my suffering was unusual, greater than that of most other 
children. The non-civilized in me was sensitive ; it had 
the great thirst for colour, for music, for movement of life. 
Our city-built education took no heed of that living fact. 
It had its luggage van waiting for branded bales of market- 
able result. The relative proportion of the non-civilized 
and civilized in man should be in the proportion of water 
and land on our globe, the former predominating. But the 
school had for its object a continual reclamation of the. 
Non-civilized. Such a drain of the fluid element causes an 
aridity which may not be considered deplorable under city 
Conditions. But my nature never got accustomed to those 
conditions, to the callous decency of the pavement. The 
hon-civilized triumphed in me only too soon and drove me 
away from my school when I had just entered my teens. 
I found myself stranded on a solitary island of ignorance 
and had to rely solely upon my own instincts to build up 
my education from the very beginning: 

This reminds me that when I was young I had the 
gteat good fortune of coming upon a Bengali translation 
of Robinson Crusoe. I still believe that 1t 1s one of the best 
books for boys that has ever been written. I have already 
Spoken in this paper about my longing when young to run 
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away from my own self and be one with eye i 
nature. I have described this mood as particularly ndia i 
the outcome of a traditional desire for the expansion o 
consciousness. One has to admit that such a desire is top 
subjective in its character, but this is inevitable be i 
geographical circumstances. We live under the extor pa 
tyranny of the tropics, paying heavy toll every ime 
for the barest right of existence. The heat, the damp, a 
unspeakable fecundity of minute life feeding upon hig ioi 
the perpetual sources of irritation, visible and nma E 
leave very little margin of capital for extravagan 
experiments. : riai 
Excess of energy seeks obstacles for its self-realization. 
That is why we find so often in Western literature a a 
tant emphasis upon the malignant aspect of ieee À 
whom the people of the West seem to delight to si 
an enemy for the sheer enjoyment of challenging er i 
fight. The reason which made Alexander express his ir, 
to find other worlds to conquer when his conquest in t X 
world was completed, makes these enormously vital people 
desire, when they have some respite in their sublime 
mission of fighting against objects that are noxious, to go 
out of their way to spread their coat-tails in other peoples 
thoroughfares and to claim indemnity when these are 
trodden upon. In order to take the thrilling risk of hurting 
themselves they are ready to welcome endless trouble to 
hurt others who are inoffensive—the beautiful birds which 
happen to know how to fly away, the timid beasts which 
have the advantage of inhabiting inaccessible regions, and 


—but I avoid the discourtesy of mentioning higher races 
in this connection. 


Life’s fulfilment finds constant contradictions in its 
path but these are necessary for the sake of its advance. 
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The stream is saved from the sluggishness of its current 
by the perpetual opposition of the soil through which it 
must cut its way and which forms its banks. The spirit 
of fight belongs to the genius of life. The tuning of an 
instrument has to be done, not because it reveals a profi- 
cient perseverence in the face of difficulty, but because it 
helps music to be perfectly realized. Let us rejoice that, 
in the West, life’s instrument is being tuned in all its 
different chords, owing to the great fact that the West has 
a triumphant pleasure in its struggle of contest with obsta- 
cles. The spirit of creation in the heart of the universe will 
never allow, for its own sake, obstacles to be completely 
removed. It is only because positive truth lies in that ideal 
of perfection, which has to be won by our own endeavour 
in order to make it our own, that the spirit of fight is great, 
and not in the exhibition of a muscular athleticism or the 
rude barbarism of a ravenous rapacity. 
In Robinson Crusoe, the delight of the union with 
Nature finds its expression in a story of adventure in which 
the solitary man is face to face with solitary nature, coax- 
ing her, co-operating with her, exploring her secrets, using 
all his faculties to win her help. The joy I felt in reading 
this book was not in sharing the pride of a human success 
against the closed fist of a parsimonious nature, but in the 
active realization of harmony with her through ean 
lye determined dealings, the natural conclusion of i is 
Was success, And this is the heroic love-adventure ot the 


€st, the active wooing of the earth. d i 
I remember how in my youth, the feeling of intense 


clight and wonder once followed me in my railway po 

NEY across Europe from Brindisi to Calais, when I rea ieo 

the vast beauty of this continent everywhere Har 

m a glow of health and richness under the age-long 
16 
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attention of her chivalrous lover, Western ets -a 
gained her, made her his own, unlocked = pera ne 
generosity of her heart. And I had intently wis ile: 
the introspective vision of the universal soul whic = 
Eastern devotee realizes in the solitude of his mind coul 
be united with this spirit of its outward expression in ser- 
vice, the exercise of will in unfolding the wealth of beauty 
and well-being from its shy obscurity to the light. , 

I remember the morning when a beggar woman e 
Bengal village gathered in the loose end of her sāri the 
stale flowers that were about to be thrown away from the 
vase on my table; and with an ecstatic expression of 
tenderness she buried her face in them, exclaiming Ah, 
Beloved of my Heart!” Her eyes could easily pierce the 
veil of the outward form and reach the realm of the infinite 
in these flowers where she found the intimate touch of i 
Beloved. But in spite of it all she lacked that zaag o 
worship, the Western form of direct divine service, whic 
helps the earth to bring out her flowers and spread the 
reign of beauty on the desolate dust. I refuse to think E 
the twin spirits of the East and the West, the Mary an 
Martha, can never meet to make perfect the realization of 


truth. And in spite of our material poverty and the anta- 
gonism of time I wait patiently for this meeting. 


Robinson Crusoe’s island comes to my mind when 1 
think of an institution where th 


perfect union of man and 
but through active commun 
ted. We have to keep in mi 
are the only mediums th 
can be obtained, for the o 
try but wisdom. The pri 
this kind should not mer 


e first great lesson in the 
nature not only through love 
ication, can be had unobstruc- 
nd the fact that love and action 
rough which perfect knowledge 
bject of knowledge is not pedan- 
mary objeçt of an institution of 
ely be to A one’s limbs and 
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mind to be in efficient readiness for all emergencies, but 
to be in perfect tune in the symphony of response between 
life and world, to find the balance of their harmony which 
is wisdom. The first important lesson for children in such 
a place would be that of improvisation, the constant impo- 
sition of the ready-made having been banished therefrom 
in order to give constant occasions to explore one’s capa- 
city through surprises of achievement. I must make it 
plain that this means a lesson not in simple life, but in 
creative life. For life may grow complex, and yet if there 
is a living personality in its centre, it will still have the 
unity of creation, it will carry its own weight in perfect 
grace, and will not be a mere addition to the number of 
facts that only goes to swell a crowd. 

I wish I could say that we have fully realized my dream 
in our school. We have only made the first introduction 
towards it and have given an opportunity to the children 
to find their freedom in Nature by being able to love it. 
For love is freedom ; it gives us that fulness of existence 
which saves us from paying with our soul for objects that 
are immensely cheap. Love lights up this world with its 
meaning and makes life feel that it has everywhere that 
enough which truly is its feast. I know men who preach 
the cult of simple life by glorifying the spiritual merit of 
poverty. I refuse to imagine any special value in poverty 
when it is a mere negation. Only when the mind has the 
sensitiveness to be able to respond to the deeper call of 
reality is it naturally weaned away from the lure of the 
fictitious value of things. It is callousness which robs us of 
our simple power to enjoy and dooms us to the indignity 
of a snobbish pride in furniture and the foolish burden of 
expensive things. But to pit the callousness of asceticism 
against the callousness of luxury is merely fighting one evil 
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with the help of another, inviting the pitiless demon P 
the desert in place of the indiscriminate demon of the 
j Je. 
bene tried my best to develop in the children of my school 
the freshness of their feeling for Nature, a sensitiveness 
of soul in their relationship with their human a 
ings, with the help of literature, festive ceremonials anc 
also the religious teaching which enjoins us to come to the 
nearer presence of the world through the soul, thus to. gain 
it more than can be measured—like gaining an instrument, 
not merely by having it, but by producing music upon It 
I prepared for my children a real home-coming into this 
world. Among other subjects learnt in the open air under 
the shade of trees they had their music and picture 
‘making ; they had their dramatic performances, activities. 
that were the expressions of life. f d 
But as I have already hinted, this was not sufficient an 
I waited for men and the means to be able to introduce 
into our school an active vigour of work, the joyous exercise 
of our inventive and constructive energies that help to build 
up character and by their constant movements naturally 
Sweep away all accumulations of dirt, decay and death- 
In other words I always felt the need of the Western genius 
for imparting to my educational ideal that strength of 
reality which knows how to clear the path towards a definite 
end of practical good. 
For me the obstacles were numerous. The tradition of 
the community which calls itself educated, the parents 
expectations, the up-bringing of the teachers themselves, 
the claim and the constitution of the official University» 
were all overwhelmingly arrayed against the idea I had 
cherished. In addition to this, our funds which had all but 
failed to attract contribution from my countrymen were 
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hardly adequate to support an institution in which the 
number of boys must necessarily be small. 

Fortunately help came to us from an English friend 
who took the leading part in creating and guiding the 
rural organization work connected with the Visva-Bharati. 
He believes, as I do, in an education which takes count of 
the organic wholeness of human individuality that needs 
for its health a general stimulation to all its faculties, bodi- 
ly and mental. In order to have the freedom to give effect 
to this idea we started our work with a few boys who either 
were orphans or whose parents were too destitute to be 
able to send them to any school whatever. 

Before long we discovered that minds actively engaged 
in a round of constructive work fast developed energies 
which sought eager outlets in the pursuit of knowledge, 
even in undertaking extra tasks for such a mechanical 
result as the perfecting of hand-writing. The minds of 
these boys became so alive to all passing events that a very 
simple fact made them at once realize the advantage of 
learning English which was not in their programme. The 
suggestion came to them one day while posting their letters 
as they watched the postmaster writing on their envelopes 
in English the addresses that had already been written in 
Bengali. Immediately they went to their teacher claiming 
to be taught English in an additional hour and what is 
still more amazing, these brave boys do not yet repent of 
their rashness in this choice of their lesson. Do I not 
remember to this day what violently criminal thoughts 
possessed my infant mind when my own teacher of English 
made his appearance at the bend of the lane leading to our 
house? 

For these boys vacation has no meaning. Their 
studies, though strenuous, are not a task, being permeated 
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by a holiday spirit which takes shape in activities m -i 
kitchen, their vegetable garden, their weaving, their n A 
of small repairs. It is because their class-work has not oe 
wrenched away and walled-in from their normal vocatio 
because it has been made a part of their daily current of 
life, that it easily carries itself by its own onward flow. 

Most of our boys when they first came were weak 
the body and weak in mind ; the ravages that malaria an - 
other tropical diseases had made in them through genera 
tions of fatal inheritance had left them like a field devastat- 
ed by years of savage warfare which had turned the soil tee 
anaemic barrenness. They brought with them an into ae 
able mental perversity, the outcome of vitiated blood anc 
a starved physical constitution. The Brahmin was TEE 
cilious, the non-Brahmin pitiable in his shrinking se : 
abasement. They hated to do any work of common gooc 
lest others besides themselves should get the least advan- 
tage. They sulked because they were asked to do for pen 
own benefit the kind of work that according to their idea 
of fitness, should be done by an ordinary coolie or by 2 
paid cook. They were not ashamed of living upon charity 
but were ashamed of self-help. Possibly they thought 1t 
unjust that we should gain the merit and they should pay 
at least a part of the cost. 

It might have been thought that this meanness and 
selfish jealousy, this moral lethargy revealed in the utter 
want of beneficence in them, were inherent in their nature- 
But within a very short time all these have been changed. 
The spirit of sacrifice and comradeship, the disinterested 
desire to help others, which these boys have developed 
are rare even in children who have had better oppor- 
tunities. It was the active healthy life which brought out 
in a remarkably quick time all that was good 1D 
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them and the accumulated rubbish of impurities was 
swept off. The daily work which they were doing brought 
before them moral problems in the concrete shape 
of difficulties and claimed solutions from them. The logic 
of facts showed to them the reality of moral principles in 
life, and now they feel astonished at instances when other 
boys do not understand it. They take the utmost delight 
in cooking, weaving, gardening, improving their surround- 
ings, rendering services to other boys, very often secretly. 
lest they should feel embarrassed. In ordinary messing 
organizations members generally clamour for more than 
is provided to them, but these boys willingly simplify their 
needs, patiently understand the inevitableness of imper- 
fections. They are made to realize that the responsibility 
is mostly theirs, and every luxury becomes a burden when 
a great part of its pressure is not upon other peoples’ 
shoulders. Therefore instead of idly grumbling at defi- 
ciencies they have to think and manage for themselves. To 
improve their dietary they must put extra zest into their 
vegetable growing. They have their tools and their mother 
wit for their small needs and though their endeavour is 
sure to have crude results yet these have a value which 
exceeds all market prices. 

I wish, for the sake of giving an artistic touch of 
disarray to my description, I could speak of some break- 
down in our plan, of some unexpected element of misfit 
trying to wreck the symmetry of our arrangement. But, in 
the name of truth, I have to confess that it has not yet 
happened. Possibly our tropical climate is accountable for 
this dull calm in our atmosphere, wherefor that excess of 
energy may be lacking in our boys which often loves to 
make a mess of things that are tiresomely pointed out as 
worthy of protection, like the beautiful peacock pointed 
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out by Indian villagers to the Western lovers of sport. 
Possibly it is not even yet too late to hope that this newly 
built experiment of ours is not going to be too tame a copy 
of a model paradise for harmless boys. I am sure, before 
long, some incalculable problems of life will make their 
appearance to challenge our theories and to try our faith 
in our ideal with rude contradictions. 

In the meanwhile having realized that this daily 
practice in the adaptation of mind and body to life’s 
necessities has made these boys intellectually alert, we have 
at last mustered courage to extend this system to the 
primary section of our school which is furthest away from 
the military frontier of our University. The children of 
this section, under an ideal teacher who realizes that to 
teach is to learn, have just finished constructing their first 
hut of which they are absurdly proud. I can see from their 
manner, they have dimly begun to think that education 
is a permanent part of the adventure of life, that it is not 
like a painful hospital treatment for curing them of the 
congenital malady of their ignorance, but is a function of 


health, the natural expression of their mind’s vitality. 
Thus, I have just had the 
shoot of 


organization. My idea is to allow this climber 


to grow up; 
with no speci 


y ial label of learned nomenclature attached to 
it ; grow up till it completely hides the dead pole that bears 


es the parchment 


1 power to gather its food from the 
surrounding atmosphere. For them the atmosphere is a 
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great deal more important than rules and methods, 
building appliances, class teachings and _text-books. The 
earth has her mass of substance in her land and water. 
But, if I may be allowed figurative language, she finds her 
inspiration of freedom, the stimulation of her life, from her 
atmosphere. It is, as it were, the envelopement of her 
perpetual education. It brings from her depth responses in 
colour and perfume, music and movement, her incessant 
self-revelation, continual wonders of the unexpected. In 
his society man has the diffuse atmosphere of culture 
always about himself. It has the effect of keeping his 
mind sensitive to his racial inheritance, to the current of 
influences that come from tradition ; it makes it easy for 
him unconciously to imbibe the concentrated wisdom of 
ages. But in our educational organizations we behave like 
miners, digging only for things substantial, through a 
laborious process of mechanical toil; and not like a tiller 
of the soil, whose work is in a perfect collaboration with 
nature, in a passive relationship of sympathy with the 


é 


atmosphere. 

However, I tried to create an atmosphere in my insti- 
tution, giving it the principal place in our programme of 
teaching. For atmosphere there must be for developing 
the sensitiveness of soul, for affording mind its true free- 
dom of sympathy. Apathy and ignorance are the worst 
forms of bondage for man ; they are the invisible walls 
of confinement that we carry round us when we are in 
their grip. In educational organizations our reasoning 
faculties have to be nourished in order to allow our mind 
its freedom in the world of truth, our imagination for the 
world which belongs to art, and our sympathy for the 
world of human relationship. This last is even more 
important than learning the geography of foreign lands. 
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The minds of children of today are almost deliberately 
made incapable of understanding other people with 
different languages and customs. This causes us, when 
our growing souls demand it, to grope after each other in 
darkness, to hurt each other in ignorance, to suffer from 
the worst form of the blindness of this age. The Christian 
missionaries themselves have contributed to this cultivation 
of insensitiveness and contempt for alien races and civil- 
izations. In the name of brotherhood and the blindness 
of sectarian pride they create misunderstanding. This 
they make permanent in their text-books and poison the 
susceptible minds of the young. I have tried to save our 
children from such a mutilation of natural human love 
with the help of friends from the West, who, with their 


sympathetic understanding, have done us the greatest 
service, 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF LITERATURE 


IN THE WORLD OF OUR FAIRY TALES, the son of the Detective, 
the son of the Merchant and the son of the King set forth 
in the adventurous quest of the Princess: the Truth, 
represented by her, is approached from three sides by 
three different types of mind. 

The process which one of them follows is, by analysis, 
to find in her the secrets of body and mind ; but in this 
region of science, she is of no more value than any other 
girl—there is no difference between Princess and scullery- 
maid. The Detective, be he scientist or philosopher, has 
nothing to do with feeling, no sense even of utility, all he 
has is the spirit of Question. 

The Princess has another aspect—that in which she is 
useful. She spins, weaves and embroiders. The eyes with 
which the Merchant’s son observes her—turning her 
spindle, wielding her shuttle, plying her needle—have in 
their gaze neither feeling, nor questioning, but only 
calculation. 

The King’s son is not physiologist or psychologist, nor 
has he passed any examination in economics. What he 
has passed, methinks, is just his twenty-fourth year, and 
also the impassable heath of the fairy tales. He has 
crossed difficult paths, not for learning, nor for riches, but 
for the Princess herself, whose palace is not in the labora- 
tory, nor in the market-place, but in that heart’s paradise 
of Eternal Spring where bloom the flowers in the poet’s 
bower of phantasy. 

That which is not known by logic, which defies 
definition, whose value is not in any practical use, but 
which can only be intimately felt, finds its expression in 
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literature, is the subject of aesthetics. No man who has 
the gift of enjoyment ever nags or pokes any creation of 
art with the questions: Why art thou here? What art 
thour—He exclaims: It is enough for me that thou art 
thyself! This was what the King’s son whispered in the 
ear of the Princess, and it was for the proper utterance of 
these very words that Shahjahan was compelled to build 
the Taj Mahal. 

We can only define that which can be measured ; that 
which is immeasurable, which eludes all attempts at 
capture, is not attainable by reason, but by immediate 
perception. The U panishad says of the Infinite Being that 
we can reach Him not with speech, nor with the mind, 
but by our consciousness of delight, wherewith all fear 
departs from us. Our soul has her hunger for this 
immediateness of realization, whereby she is enabled also 
to know herself. The love, the contemplation, the vision 
that alone can satisfy this hunger finds its place in 
literature, in art. , 

The space enclosed within walls has been appropriated 
by my business office, which there buys and sells, pays and 
charges rent, by the yard. Outside, where is the assembly 
of stars, undivided space is realized by me through my 
sense of joy in the boundless. This vastness is superfluous 
for the purpose of mere physical life, as is proved by the 


worms that burrow underground. There are in this world 
also human worms for whom 


tion ; for in them has been k 
live without expanding its win 
necessity. It was the tyranny of the ghosts of such dead 
souls that frightened the poet into the prayer: 

Doom me not to the futility 

Of offering things of Joy to the callous ! 


a dearth of sky is no priva- 
illed the mind that cannot 
gs outside the ‘prison bars of 
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But the heart of the King’s son is fresh and sensitive. 
He realizes in the Princess that sweep of immensity which 
is in the sky lighted by the eternal stars ; and his response 
to the sight of her is as befits such realization. The others 
behave differently. To measure the rhythm of the heart- 
throbs of the King’s daughter, the scientist has no com- 
punction in improvising a tube of tin. The Merchant 
finds his satisfaction in the tin-can wherein he safe-keeps 
the cream churned by the Princess’ own hand. But the 
King’s son does not so much as dream of ordering tin 
armlets for the Princess—should he perchance do so it 
would be for him a veritable nightmare. If, when he 
wakes, he happens to find gold scarce, he is forthwith 
impelled to sally forth in search of rose buds for her. 

From this can be understood why, in Sanskrit, rhetoric 
is called the grammar of ornament. Ornament is the 
symbol of the ultimate. The mother who finds ahe finality 
of her joy in her babe, translates this absolute conscious- 
ness of hers into the adornments wherewith she decks its 
Ody. We view our servant within fixed limits and our 
Teturn for his service is likewise limited to a fixed salary. 

Ut We view our friend in the unlimited, so ornaments 
blossom forth in our language and behaviour, in the tone 
of our Voice, our smile, our welcome. In literature we 
Speak of kis with decorated words, of which oe geniti 
Cance js not in their meaning, but in their feeling ey 
Message whereof is brought home by the ring of ae 
Melody, The appearances, the thoughts, the dreams ji ic : 
are hot made manifest through reasoning—these are 0. 
erature, 
aes in English is called re F 

aka Common truth is one thing, 
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al, is in our language called 
significant truth 
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quite another. Common truth does not admit bag apia 
it is the significant that is select. Men of every sor 
under the head of common truth, the man of ‘eae 
is hardly to be found in a million. When, on the impu 
of his profound pity, Valmiki was stirred to metrica 
utterance, it was only with the aid of Rishi Narada that 
he could find a real man, of a significance worthy of his 
metre. , 

Not that significantly real things are rare, but anything 
that is not significant to me is not real for me. pee 
the world of reality has more extensive boundaries for the 
poet and the artist, they can bring out the significance 
of a much larger variety of things. For; in whatsoever we 
are made aware of some ideal of completeness, that be- 
comes significant to us. A grain of sand is nothing to me 
but a lotus flower has for me the full force of certitude. 
Though at every step the sand may obtrude itself on my 
attention—grating on my feet, irritating my eye, a 
my teeth on edge—nevertheless it has not for me anyi ful- 
ness of truth. The lotus does not have to elbow its way 
into my notice, rather does my mind of its own accord go 
out to greet and welcome it. 

et me give an example of the sensitive fastidiousness 

of the mind when choosing the adornments for the object 
of its adoration. The flower of the sajinā is not lacking in 
beauty, but the poets, when celebrating the enthronement 
of the King of Seasons, do not by any chance include ae 
name in their songs of acclamation. It has lost prestige 
with the poets because it happens to figure as an article of 
diet. For the same reason the flowers of the brinjal or the 
pumpkin stand with lowered heads outside the gates of 
poesy—the kitchen has destroyed their caste. Not alone 
the poets, but also their sweethearts disdain these flowers 
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as ornaments, though a spray of the delicate sajina flower- 
clusters in their dark tresses would assuredly not have 
been ill-becoming. Neither the, kunda nor tagar are gor- 
geous or scented, yet for them the door to the realm of 
adornment remains open, for they have not been tainted 
with the touch of the hunger of the body. 

Here pictorial art is at an advantage. The artist’s brush 
need not shrink from painting the superb foliage of the 
yam, whereas to bring that name suggestive of a meal, into 
the description of any verdant scene would tax all the 
resources of the poet’s pen. The sounds of words, more- 
over, sometimes have undignified associations, by reason 
of the way they are used in our everyday life, which are 
liable to give offence in the case of the word picture, for 
it is not shape or colour, but sound which is of the essence of 
poetry. I am not usually credited with any squeamish re- 
gard for convention, yet have I often to resort to a less 
usual name, or a round-about phrase, rather than use a 
word that has a utilitarian significance. I should say here, 
however, that these considerations do not apply with equal 
force in the case of the Western poet with whom it is the 
substance and not the name that dominates. 

Be that as it may, it is a common experience that we 
fail to see in its entirety that which subserves our use, for 
it is eclipsed by the shadow of our need. The kitchen and 
pantry are of everyday necessity to the householder, but 
these are the rooms he fain would keep out of public view. 
His reception room, which he for himself can do without, 
is the one on which he lavishes all furniture and adorn- 
ment, striving to the best of his means, by carpeting it, 
hanging it with pictures, stocking it with objects of exotic 
beauty, to give it a touch of the universal; for he would 
be known to the larger world outside through this room 
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of his choice, in all the glory of his own personality. a 
the facts that he eats and stores up food his personal ity 
finds no ultimate significance. That he has a special a 
tion is the tidings which he seeks to communicate throug 
his reception rooms—wherefore they are decorated. 

In the realm of biology man and beast are not 
distinct; as there viewed, self-preservation and race 
preservation are of equal importance in the nature of w 
But man’s spirit fails to find in these features the true a 
ficance of man. So, however deep-seated or wide-sprea 
man’s desire to dine may be, his literature has but scanty 
recognition of it. Man’s eating propensity may be an ae 
tent, but it is not a significant truth ; that is why the satis 
faction of his hunger is not one of the joys that have 
found a place in the paradise of his art-world. f 

The sexual relationship of man and woman stani A 
a higher plane than man’s appetite for food, for it a 
achieved an intimate connection with the relationship (0) 
hearts. The sex instinct which, in a basic view of life, E 
only a secondary place, has risen, in the sex relations 0 
the larger life of man, to a position transcending even the 
primary ; for love illumines man, within and without, into 
a supreme intensity of consciousness. That illumination 1s 
lacking in the primitive principle of race preservation, 
which therefore assumes importance only on the plane 
of science. ‘The union of hearts, as seen by us, is abstracted 
from the primitive needs of Nature into the glory of its 
own finality. And hence it has come to occupy so vast a 
place in literature and the arts. 
The supreme significance of the union of the sexes is, 
for man, not in procreation—prajanartham (for the sake 


of progeny) as our lawgiver would have it—for in that he 


is merely animal, but in love wherein he is truly man. I 
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do not use the word animal with any implication of ethical 
judgement, but from the view-point of the progressive self- 
realization of man. Owing to their intimately close contact 
a natural spirit of rivalry prevails between the animal and 
the spiritual spheres of man’s sex-life in their respective 
claims for the wreath of victory from art and literature. 
The psycho-analyst has introduced a further complication 
by asseverating that the animal sex-instinct is also a deep 
and potent factor in the mental life of man. But what- 
ever practical utility or intellectual value this dictum of 
science may have, it can have no place in the realm of 
literature and art, which is concerned with the valuation 
of man’s feeling of delight according to his standard of the 
eternal. The same is the case with considerations of social 
morality. The problems that have arisen with regard to 
the place of the sex-relation in literature cannot be solved 
from the scientific or moral stand-point, but from that of 
aesthetics, which alone can determine which of its two 
aspects man will adorn and raise on the pedestal of im- 
mortality. 

We find in every age temporary extraneous circums- 
tances occasionally creating obsessions that penetrate into 
the field of literature and overshadow for the time its true 
characteristics. It is not possible, however, for these 
temporary excitements to find any permanent place in 
literature, for, being volatile by nature, they soon evaporate. 
During the great European War, for instance, the war 
turbulence muddied even the streams of its poetry. When 
in England the puritanic age was followed by one of 
license, its exhalations befogged the radiance of its litera- 
ture, but even while such period lasted, the presence of this 
cloud testified not to its own significance, but to that of 
the light which it could not wholly obscure. In the middle 
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ages of Europe the Church attained such power that it 
tried to throttle science, forgetting that, in its own sphere, 
science is supreme and owes no allegiance even to religion. 
Now the opposite phenomenon is at work, and it is science 
that seeks to establish its sway over every region of man’s 
being: in the pride of its new prestige it has ceased to 
have misgivings about encroaching beyond its scope. 

Science is impersonal. Its very essence is an impartial 

curiosity about truth. And yet the all-pervading net of this 
curiosity is gradually enmeshing modern literature within 
its folds ; though of literature, on the contrary, the essence 
is its partialiry—its supreme message is the freedom of 
choice according to the taste of man. It is this freedom 
which is being assailed by the invasion of science. The 
sensualism of which European literature is full today owes 
its origin to this Curiosity, as its prototype in the age of 
the Restoration had its impulse in Just. But just as the 
lust of that age failed to win the laurel which could secure 
it a permanent place in the Olympus of literature, neither 
can the scientific curiosity of this age maintain its keenness 
for ever. 
There was a day in our country when a heat wave of 
licentiousness passed over our society and stimulated our 
literature into an outburst of carnalism. It was a temporary 
aberration of which the modern reader refuses to take any 
serious notice, not by way of moral censure, but because 
he has ceased to accord it permanent value. 

Of late, it is true, we notice the opposite tendency in 
some of our modern critics who would rank among the 
eternal verities the intemperance of the flesh that has been 
imported into our literature from the Western world. But 
they forget that the eternal cannot wholly contradict the 
past. The natural delicacy which has always been a feature 
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of man’s aesthetic enjoyment, the aristocracy which has 
always reigned in the realm of art—these are eternal. It is 
only in the rantings of the science-intoxicated democracy 
of today that this modesty, this reticence, is dubbed a 
weakness, and a rude manifestation of physical hunger is 
proclaimed to constitute the virility of art. 

I have seen an example of this begrimed pugilistic 
modernism in the form that our holi play has taken 
amongst the roughs of Chitpore Road. There is no 
scattering of red powder, no spraying with rose-coloured 
perfumes, no laughter, no song. Rolling long pieces of wet 
cloth in the street mud and therewith bespattering one 
another and the unfortunate passers-by, to the accompani- 
ment of unearthly yells, is the mad form which this 
old time spring festival has here assumed. Not to tinge but 
to taint is the object. I do not say that such propensity is 
foreign to the mentality of man: the psycho-analyst is 
therefore welcome to revel in a study thereof. My objec- 
tion to the importation of this common desire to soil into a 
festival inspired by man’s aesthetic sense is not because 
it is not true, but because it is not appropriate. 

Some of those who seek to defend the bringing in of 
such muddy carousals into the region of our literary enjoy- 
ment do so with the question—But is it not true? That 
question, as I say, does not arise. When our drug-befuddled 
Bhojpuri festive party storm the welkin with the unending 
clang of their intoxicated drums and cymbals, their 
demoniac shouts of an eternal repetition of the one line of 
their tuneless song, it is entirely beside the point to ask 
the suffering neighbours whether or not it is true ; the only 
relevant question can be: How is it music? There is 
admittedly a kind of self-forgetful joy in inebriation ; there 
is undoubtedly great forcefulness in an unrestrained exer- 
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cise of lung power ; and if the ugliness of incivility has to 
be taken as a sign of virility, then we must needs admire 
this athletic intoxication also. But what then? This force- 
fulness still remains of the slums of Chitpore, it cannot 
aspire to the Elysium of art. 

In conclusion it should be added that, if in the coun- 
tries ridden by science, an indiscriminate curiosity should, 
Duhśāsana-like, seek to strip the goddess of literature of 
her drapery, they have at least the excuse of science to offer 
for such conduct. But in our country, where neither within 
nor without, neither in thought nor in action, has science 
been permitted an entry, what excuse can serve to cover 
up the insolence of the spurious, borrowed immodesty 
that has come to infest its literature? If the question 
be sent to the other side of the seas: Why this turmoil of 
the market-crowd in your literature? The answer will 
come: That is no fault of our literature ; the cause lies 
in the markets that surround us. When that same question 
1s put on this side, the reply will be: True, markets we 
have none; but the noisomeness of the market-place is 
all there ; that is just the glory of our modernism! 


MESSAGE TO THE 
PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 


AFTER A LONG SPELL OF SCEPTICISM, born of science which 
is naturally concerned with the process of creation and not 
with its origin or value, there seems to have set in a favour- 
able reaction in the modern mind towards religion. In 
consequence of this a large section of men have become 
ready to surrender themselves, with unreasoning impetuo- 
sity, to the rigid grip of creeds that had their genesis in 
the history of a remote past with its limited range of 
knowledge. This is having upon other minds the contrary 
effect of discrediting religion altogether, arousing against it 
suspicion if not contempt.: 

We have seen in our own country a recrudescence of the 
blind faith that makes no discrimination between the 
spiritual significance of a religion and its outer crust that 
not only obscures it, but gives it a materialistic grossness 
of structure. Men who follow the path of indiscriminate 
acceptance, go to the length of defending their position 
by a philosophy according to which all conceptions and 
representations of the infinite have a uniform value, being 
all equally inadequate or irrelevant. Such sophistry makes 
it lazily easy for us to confine our devotion within the 
boundaries of our own sect, and unthinkingly allow our 
minds to confuse customs that are inert with the wisdom 
that has eternal dynamic force. It is a symptom of our 
egotism, this clinging with fanatical fervour to all that is 
accidental in our religion, making it inhospitable, and a 
source of endless strife. Such a religious attitude of mind 
is the greatest calamity, specially in the present age, for 
the peace and welfare of man. 
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Sectarianism is materialistic. It ever tries to build its 
tower of triumph with its numerical strength, temporal 
power and external observances. It breeds in the minds of 
its members a jealous sense of separateness that gives rise 
to conflicts more deadly than conflicts of worldly interests. 
It is a worse enemy of the truth of religion than atheism, 
for sectarianism proudly appropriates as its own share the 
best portion of the homage that we bring to our God. 

Today science has offered us facilities that bring the 
human races outwardly close to one another, yet curiously 
enough it is our religions that zealously maintain the inner 
barriers that separate, and often antagonize nations and 
peoples, their respective votaries not even hesitating 
blasphemously to take God’s own name to humiliate or 
mortally injure their fellow-beings who happen to belong 
to a different community. And it is high time for us to 
know how much more important it is, in the present age, 
to be able to understand the fundamental truths of all 
religions and realize their essential unity, thus clearing the 
way for a world-wide spiritual comradeship, than to preach: 
some special religion of our own with all its historical 
limitations. 

The evils that have followed in the wake of the present 
meetings of the races—the evils of political and economic 
exploitation—should not find, in the religious organiza- 
tions, allies for the creation of dissensions that are truely 
impious. We must give heed to the call of the present age 
which urges us to train our mind not merely into a passive 
tolerance, but into an active understanding of the religions 
which are not ours, which but diversely emphasize some 
particular phase of truth, some special process of spiritual 
realization. 


There are those who have the imperialistic tendency of 
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mind which leads them to believe that their own religion 
has the sole right to bring the whole human world 
under its undisputed dominance. They dream of a unity 
which consists of a grim solitude of one, barren and 
colourless as a desert. But the unity which is at the root of 
creation, comprehends the countless many, and gives them 
the rhythm of kinship. Monotony is of death, life is a 
harmony of varied notes. 

The truth which is impersonal is science ; the path to 
approach it is the same for all of us—the sole path of reason 
that has no individual variedness. The truth which is 
supremely personal is God, and the paths that lead to Him 
are not one, but are manifold according to the differences 
in our personality. The knowledge about this personal truth 
can never be solely through reason, but must be mostly 
through sympathy ; to know it perfectly is the same as to 
be intimately related to it. 

The personal relationship, in order to be real, has to 
seek out its own special path and find its idiomatic expres- 
sion in the medium of its own language. But generally 
speaking, in the name of religion, our minds are moulded 
according to the one uniform sectarian standard prevalent 
in our own community. Therefore, with the exception of 
those who have rare spiritual gifts, the generality of men, 
without their knowing it, are godless. They are pious, but 
not religious ; they have not the courage of faith, but the 
habit of conformity. Such a cult of superficial creeds has, 
for most of us, brought down our idea of God to the level 
of the average, the comfortable, the genteel mind, the mind 
ready to believe that God is on the side of the successful. 

Religion is the expression of human aspiration seeking 
the fundamental unity of truth in the divine person of God. 


_ Whereas sectarianism uses religion itself to create disunion 
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among men, sharpening its sword for the killing of brothers 
as a part of the ritual of the Father’s worship. Sectarianism 
is the dangerous form of worldliness that claims exclusive 
right to spiritual illumination within its own narrow 
enclosure, and in the name of God refuses recognition to 
God himself where He is for all. 

The history of man is the history of the building up of 
a human universe, as has been proved by the fact that 
everything great in human activity inevitably belongs to all 
humanity. And we may be sure that all our religious 
experiences and expressions are building up from the depth 
of the ages one great continent of religions on which man’s 
soul is to win its prosperity through the universal commerce 
of spiritual life. 


the shy shadow te ay 
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ADDRESS AT THE 
PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 


Wuen I was AsKED to address this distinguished gathering 
I was naturally reluctant, for I do not know if I can be 
called religious in the current sense of the term, not claim- 
ing as my possession any particular idea of God, authorized 
by some time-honoured institution. If, in spite of all this, 
I have accepted this honour, it is only out of respect to the 
memory of the great saint with whose centenary the present 
Parliament is associated. I venerate Paramahamsa Dev 
because he, in an arid age of religious nihilism, proved the 
truth of our spiritual heritage by realizing it, because the 
largeness of his spirit could comprehend seemingly antago- 
nistic modes of sadhana, and because the simplicity of his 
soul shames for all time the pomp and pedantry of pontiffs 
and pundits. 

I have nothing new to tell you, no esoteric truth to 
propound to you. I am a mere poet, a lover of men and of 
creation. But since love gives a certain insight, I may per- 
haps claim to have sometimes caught the hushed voice of 
humanity and felt its suppressed longing for the Infinite. I 
hope I do not belong to those who, born in a prison- 
house, never have the good luck to know that it is a prison, 
who are blissfully unaware that the costliness of their furni- 
ture and profuseness of the provisions for their comfort act 
as invisible walls in a castle of vanity that not only rob 
them of their freedom but even of the desire for it. 

The degree of this freedom is measured according to our 
realization of the Infinite whether in the outer world, or in 
the inner life. In a narrow room we may have as much 
space as is necessary for living and for the exercise of our 
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muscles ; the food may be more than sufficient, it may even 
be sumptuous ; yet our inborn craving for what we may 
call the more, the unattained, if not altogether killed, 
remains unsatisfied. We are deprived of the Infinite, which 
is freedom of range, both in the outer world as well as in 
the ceaseless variety of the world of our experience. 

But a more profoundly intimate perception of the 
Infinite lies in that intensity of our consciousness, which we 
can only attain when we realize ultimate value in some ideal 
of perfection, when in the realization of some fact of our 
life we become aware of an indefinable truth that immen- 
sely transcends it. We, in our human nature, have a hunger 
for Bhuma, for immensity, for something a great deal more 
than what we need immediately for the purposes of life. 
Men all through their history have been struggling to realize 
this truth according to the unfolding of their idea of the 
boundless, and have been gradually changing their methods 
and plans of existence, constantly meeting failures, but 
never owning final defeat. 

We find that animals have their evolution along the line 
of the race. They have their individual life which ends 
with their death. But even in them there is a touch of the 
Infinite which urges them to outlive their own life in the 
life of the race, accepting sufferings and making sacrifices 
for its sake. The spirit of sacrifice in the parents is this 
touch of the Infinite—the motive power which makes the 
race-life possible, which helps to develop those faculties in 
them that will enab 


le their descendants to find better 
Opportunity for food and shelter. 
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merely a life of extension, but one which has its selfless 
enjoyment of the great and the beautiful. 

After we have evolved this sense of the beautiful, of the 
good, of something that we call truth—which is deeper and 
larger than any number of facts—we have come into an 
altogether different atmosphere from that wherein the 
animals and trees have their existence. But we have come 
into this higher realm only very lately. 

Ages and ages have passed, dominated by the life of 
what we call the self, which is intent upon seeking food 
and shelter, and upon the perpetuation of the race. But 
there is a mysterious region waiting for its full recognition, 
which does not entirely acknowledge loyalty to physical 
claims. Its mystery constantly troubles us and we are not 
yet fully at ease in this region. We call it spiritual. That 
word is vague, only because we have not yet been able to 
realize its meaning completely. 

We are groping in the dark, not yet clear in our idea of 
the ultimate meaning at the centre of this world. Never- 
theless, through the dim light which reaches us across the 
barriers of our physical existence, we seem to have a stronger 
faith in this spiritual life than in the physical. For even 
those who do not believe in the truth which we cannot 
define, but call by the name of spirit—even they are obliged 
to behave as though they did believe it to be true, or, at 
any rate, truer than the world which is evident to our senses. 
And so even they are often willing to accept death—the 
termination of this physical life—for the sake of the true, 
the good and the beautiful. This fact expresses man’s 
deeper urge for freedom, for the liberation of his self in the 
realm of the limitless where he realizes his relationship with 
the truth which relates him to the universe in a disinterested. 


spirit of love. 
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When Buddha preached maitri—the relationship of 
harmony—not only with human beings but with all 
creation, did he not have this truth in his mind that our 
treatment of thé world is wrong when we treat it solely 
as a fact which can be known and used for our own 
personal needs? Did he not feel that the true meaning of 
creation can be understood only through love because it is 
an eternal expression of love which waits for its answer 
from our soul emancipated from the bondage of self? This 
emancipation cannot be negative in character, for love can 
never lead to negation. The perfect freedom is in a perfect 
harmony of relationship and not in a mere severance of 
bondage. Freedom has no content, and therefore no 
meaning, where it has nothing but itself. The soul’s 
emancipation is in the fulfilment of its relation to the central 
truth of everything that there is, which is impossible to 
define because it comes at the end of all definitions. 

i The distinctive feature of materialism is the measurabi- 
lity of its outward expression, which is the same thing as 
the finiteness of its boundaries. And the disputes, civil 
and criminal, which have raged in the history of man, have 
mostly been over these same boundaries. To increase one’s 
own bounds one has necessarily to encroach upon those of 
others. So, because the pride of Power is the pride of 
Quantity, pride of the mere number of its recruits and 
victims, the most powerful telescope, when pointed in the 
direction of Power, fails to reveal the shore of peace across 


the sea of blood. 


t Such is the tragedy that so often besets our history when 
this 1 


ove of power, which is really the love of self, domi- 
neers over the religious life of man, for then the only means 
by which man could hope to set his spirit free, itself 
becomes the worst enemy of that freedom. Of all fetters 
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those that falsely assume spiritual designations are the most 
difficult to break, and of all dungeons the most terrible are 
those invisible ones where men’s souls are imprisoned in 
self-delusion bred of vanity. For, the undisguised pursuit 
of self has safety in its openness, like filth exposed to the 
sun and air. But the self-magnification, with its consequent 
thwarting of the best in man, that goes on unashamed when 
religion deadens into sectarianism is a perverse form of 
worldliness under the mask of religion ; it constricts the 
heart into narrowness much more effectively than the cult 
of the world based upon material interests can ever do. 

Let me try ‘to answer the question as to what this spirit 
is, for the winning of which all the great religions were 
brought into being. 

The evening sky is revealed to us in its serene aspect 
of beauty though we know that from the fiery whirlpools 
which are the stars, chaotic outbursts clash against one 
another in a conflict of implacable fury. But /savasyam 
idam sarvam—over and through it all there is spread a 
mysterious spirit of harmony, constantly modulating 
rebellious elements into creative unity, evolving ineffable 
peace and beauty out of the incoherently battling combat- 
ants perpetually struggling to elbow out their neighbours 
into a turmoil of dissolution. 

And this great harmony, this everlasting Yea—this is 
Truth, that bridges the dark abysms of time and space, 
reconciles contradictions, imparts perfect balance to the 
unstable. This all-pervading mystery is what we call 
spiritual in its essence. It is the human aspect of this truth 
which all great personalities have made their own in their 
lives and have offered to their fellow-beings in the name of 
various religions as means of peace and goodwill—as vehi- 
cles of beauty in behaviour, heroism in character, noble 
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aspiration and achievement in all great civilizations. 

But when these very religions travel far from their 
sacred sources, they lose their original dynamic vigour, and 
degenerate into the arrogance of piety, into an utter empti- 
ness crammed with irrational habits and mechanical 
practices, then is their spiritual inspiration befogged in the 
turbidity of sectarianism, then do they become the most 
obstinate obstruction that darkens our vision of human 
unity, piling up out of their accretions and refuse dead- 
weights of unreason across our path of progress—till at 
length civilized life is compelled to free its education from 
the stifling coils of religious creeds. Such fratricidal 
aberrations, in the guise of spiritual excellence, have 
brought upon the name of God, whom they profess to 
glorify, uglier discredit than honest and defiant atheism 
‘could ever have done. 

The reason is, because sectarianism, like some voraci- 
ous parasite, feeds upon the religion whose colour it 
assumes, exhausing it so that it knows not when its spirit 
is sucked dry. It utilizes the dead skin for its habitation, 
as a stronghold for its unholy instinct of fight, its pious 
vain-gloriousness, fiercely contemptuous of its neighbours’ 
articles of faith. 

Sectarian votaries of a particular religion, when taken 
to task for the iniquitous dealings with their brethren which 
so deeply injure and insult humanity, immediately try to 
divert attention by glibly quoting noble texts from their 
‘own scriptures which preach love, justice, righteousness, 
and the divinity immanent in Man—tiudicrously uncon- 
scious of the fact that those constitute the most damaging 
incrimination of their usual attitude of mind. In taking 
up the guardianship of their religion they allow, on the one 
hand, physical materialism to invade it by falsely giving 
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eternal value to external practices, often of primitive origin, 
and moral materialism on the other, by invoking sacred 
sanction for their forms of worship within the rigid enclo- 
sure of special privileges founded upon accident of birth, 
or conformity, irrespective of moral justification. Such 
debasement does not belong to any particular religion, but 
more or less to all religions, the records of whose impious 
activities are written in brothers’ blood, and sealed with the: 
indignities heaped upon them. 

All through the course of human history it has become 
tragically evident that religions, whose mission is liberation 
of soul, have in some form or other ever been instrumental 
in shackling freedom of mind and even moral rights. The 
desecration of truth in unworthy hands—the truth which 
was meant to raise humanity morally and materially out 
of the dusky region of animality, is moreover followed by 
condign punishment, and thus we find that religious per- 
versity is causing more blindness of reason and deadness 
of moral sensibility than any other deficiency in our edu- 
cation; just as, the truth represented by science, when used 
for ignoble traffic, threatens us with annihilation. It has 
been the saddest experience of man to witness such viola- 
tion of the highest products of civilization, to find the 
guardians of religion blessing the mailed fist of temporal 
power in its campaign of wholesale massacre and consoli- 
dation of slavery, and science joining hands with the same 
relentless power in its murderous career of exploitation. 

When we come to believe that we are in possession of 
our God because we belong to some particular sect, it 
gives us a complete sense of comfort to feel that God is 
no longer needed, except for breaking with the greater 
unction the skulls of people whose idea of God, fortunately 
or unfortunately, differs from our own in theoretical details. 
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Having thus made provision for our God in some shadow- 
land of creed, we feel free to reserve all the space in the 
world of reality for ourselves—ridding it of the wonder of 
the Infinite, making it as trivial as our own household fur- 
niture. Such unmitigated vulgarity only becomes possible 
when we have no doubt in our minds that we believe in 
God while our life ignores Him. 

The pious man of sect is proud because he is confident 
of his right of possession of God. The man of devotion is 
meek because he is conscious of God’s right of love over his 
life and soul. The object of our possession needs must be- 
come smaller than ourselves and, without acknowledging it 
in so many words, the bigoted sectarian nurses the implicit 
belief that God can be kept secured for himself and his 
fellows in a cage which is of their own make. In a similar 
manner the primitive races of men believe that their cere- 
monials have a magic influence upon their deities. 

Thus every religion that begins as a liberating agency 
ends as a vast prison-house. Built on the renunciation of 
its founder, it becomes a possessive institution in the hands 
of its priests, and claiming to be universal, becomes an 
active centre of schism and strife. Like a sluggish stream 
the spirit of man is choked by rotting weeds and is divided 
into shallow slimy pools that are active only in releasing 
deadly mists of stupefaction. This mechanical spirit of 
tradition is essentially materialistic, it is blindly pious but 
not spiritual, obsessed by phantoms of unreason that haunt 
feeble minds with their ghastly mimicry of religion. This 
happens not only to mediocre individuals who hug the 
fetters that keep them irresponsible or craving for lurid 
unrealities, but to generations of insipid races that have lost 


all emphasis of significance in themselves, having missed 
their present in their ghostly past! 
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Great souls, like Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, have a 
comprehensive vision of Truth, they have the power to 
grasp the significance of each different form of the Reality 
that is one in all—but the masses of believers are unable to 
reconcile the conflict of codes and commands. Their timid 
and shrunken imagination, instead of being liberated by 
the vision of the Infinite in religion, is held captive in 
bigotry and is tortured and exploited by priests and 
fanatics for uses hardly anticipated by those who originally 
received it. 

Unfortunately, great teachers most often are surrounded 
by persons whose minds, lacking transparency of atmos- 
phere, obscure and distort the ideas originating from the 
higher source. They feel a smug satisfaction when the 
picture of their master which they offer shows features 
made somewhat in the pattern of their own personality. 
Consciously and unconsciously they reshape profound 
messages of wisdom in the mould of their own tortuous 
understanding, carefully modifying them into conventional 
platitudes in which they themselves find comfort, and 
which satisfy the habit-ridden mentality of their own com- 
munity. Lacking the sensitiveness of mind which is 
necessary for the enjoyment of truth in its unadulterated 
purity they exaggerate it in an attempt at megalomaniac 
enlargement according to their own insensate standard, 
which is as absurdly needless for its real appraisement as it 
is derogatory to the dignity of its original messengers. The 
history of great men, because of their very greatness, ever 
runs the risk of being projected on to a wrong background 
of memory where it gets mixed up with elements that are 
crudely customary and therefore inertly accepted by the 


multitude. 
I say to you: if you are really lovers of Truth, then 
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dare to seek it in its fulness, in all the infinite beauty of its 
Majesty, but never be content i to treasure up ees 
symbols in miserly seclusion within the stony walls o 
conventions. Let us revere the great souls in the sublime 
simplicity of their spiritual altitude which is common to 
them all, where they meet in universal aspiration to set the 
spirit of man free from the bondage of his own individual 
ego, and of the ego of his race and of his creed ; but in that 
lowland of traditions, where religions challenge and refute 


each other’s claims and dogmas, there a wise man must pass 
them by in doubt and dismay. 


I do not mean to advocate a common church for man- 
kind 


» a universal pattern to which every act of worship and 
aspiration must conform. The arrogant spirit of sectari- 
anism which so often uses either active or passive, violent 
or subtle, methods of persecution, on the least provocation 
or without any, has to be reminded of the fact that religion, 


like poetry, is not a mere idea—it is expression. The self- 
expression of God is in th 


attitude towards the I 
have a variedness of in 
When a religion deve 
doctrine on all manki 
and becomes a form o 
ruthless method of £ 


e variedness of creation; and our 
nfinite must in its expression also 
dividuality, ceaseless and unending. 
lops the ambition of imposing its 
nd, it degrades itself into a tyranny 
f imperialism. That is why we find a 
ascism in religious matters prevailing 
in most parts of the world, trampling flat the expansion of 
the spirit of man under its insensitive heels. i 
The attempt to make the one religion which is their 
own, dominate all time and space, comes naturally to men 
addicted to sectarianism. This makes it offensive to them 
to be told that God is generous in His distribution of love, 
and His means of communication with men have not been 
restricted to a blind lane abruptly stopping at one narrow 
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point of history. If humanity ever happens to be over- 
whelmed with the universal flood of a bigoted exclusive- 
ness, then God will have to make provision for another 
Noah’s Ark to save His creatures from the catastrophe of 
spiritual desolation. 

What I plead for is a living recognition of the neglected 
truth that the reality of religion has its basis in the truth 
of Man’s nature in its most intense and universal need 
and so must constantly be tested by it. Where it frustrates 
that need, and outrages its reason, it repudiates its own 

“justification. 

Let me conclude with a few lines from. the great mystic 
poet of mediaeval India, Kabir, whom I regard as one of 
the greatest spiritual geniuses of our land: 


The jewel is lost in the mud, 
and all are seeking for it ; 
some look for it in the east, and some in the west ; 
some in the water and some amongst stones. 
But the servant Kabir has appraised it at its true value, 
and has wrapped it with care 
in a corner of the mantle of his own heart. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LEISURE 


IN my country, the cultivation of leisure has been a vital 
necessity. We may have many other compulsions for work, 
but hardly one for generating extra heat within our own 
physical constitution in order to maintain the balance 
between the outer temperature and the temperature of our 
body. In consequence, with us, restless activity has not 
become a pleasure in itself, and our bodily providence has 
slowed down our physical movements almost below the 
degree needful for the strenuous purposes of material 
prosperity. 

We should bitterly blame our fate for an utter bank- 
Tuptcy of civilization, if this strict economy of life were an 
absolute miserliness which gives up all prospect of profit to 
avoid the least risk of loss. F orest land is great, crowded 
with a furiously competing life ; but the seemingly empi 
prairie land has also its own magnanimity, passively waiting 
to be wooed, yielding inexhaustible wealth which has in it 
the spirit of co-operation, the deeper strength of meekness. 
The human world also has its prairie land of fertile leisure 
and forest land of self-assertive life. 3 

Man has his two phases, the one in which he tries to 
make indefinite additions to the powers of his senses and 
limbs from the store-house of cosmic powers ; and the other 
in which he tries to realize, through various stages, his one- 
ness with humanity and thus manifest in himself a truth 
which reveals him much more intimately than the fact of 
any extension of power, 

Man, along with the animal, is born to this earth where 
he has the materials of his living ; and according to the 


development of his energy and intelligence which helps him 
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in the acquisition and use of these materials, he becomes 
powerful and wins in the race of life. In this race, the indi- 
vidual competition for success is the main motive force 
which man has in common with the animal. 

This domain of material progress has for its object 
success which depends upon quickness in time and bigness 
in quantity for its achievement. 

But man, unlike the animal, is born also to his home, 
his society and his country. These afford him the back- 
ground, the perspective needed for the expression of his 
complete being. They belong to the domain of his civiliza- 
tion which urges slow centuries to develop creative ideals 
through co-operation of minds and endeavours, through 
magnificent hospitality and love’s utmost sacrifice. 

This is the realm of great leisure in whose bosom appear 
the revelations of human spirit which work themselves out 
from the obscure period of the nebula into the constellation 
of stars. 

The complete human truth is comprehended in the 
mastery of law that gives power and the realization of 
harmony which gives perfection, just as in a work of art, 
the handling of technique and the inspiration of vision are 
both necessary. Occasionally men lose the sensitiveness of 
their mind through the rude abrasions of constantly hurried 
moments. In such a state they become capable only of 
being aroused by some tortured trick in the technique, by 
some jerky shock of novelty which is not originality, by 
even ugliness that coarsely violates our sense of rhythm. 
These people take pride in proclaiming their disillusion- 
ment, after having taken to pieces things that can only have 
meaning in their wholeness. In this callous world of theirs, 
Titans have their victory and Gods are defeated. And have 
we the time to ask ourselves if some of the sights, that 
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overpower us today with awe, are not the triumphal towers 
of the Titans, built with the ruins of our paradise? 

The spirit of progress is neither moral nor immoral. 
With equal indifference it uses its efficiency in inflicting as 
well as in healing wounds, at the same time, in helping us 
in a perfect system of robbery and in a perfect organization 
of charity for those who suffer in consequence. It achieves 
success through intelligent dealings with Nature’s potentia- 
lities. 

This realm of progress is described in the Upanishads 
as Anna Brahma—the infinite in its aspect of utility. It 
has its urge in man for realizing the immeasurable in the 
domain of quantity through an endlessly progressing process 
of measurement. Directly we lose our faith in it through 
lethargy or diffidence, we lapse into an animal state in this 
material universe, and fall passively under the law of natural 
selection. 

The rule of natural selection finds its full sway in a close 
system of life with rigidly limited resources and restricted 
possibilities. Man broke the prison wall open, declared his 
sovereignty and refused to be contented with the small 
allowance originally allotted to him by Nature, just enough 
to enable him to carry on a perpetual repetition of a narrow 
programme of life. He mastered his resources and utilizes 
them for his own indomitable purpose. This working our 
of one’s own purpose through the manipulation of Nature's 
law is great. It carries in it the proclamation of the right t? 
freedom of the human spirit which refuses to acknowledge 
limits to its power in the very face of powerful contradic- 
tions. The present age is resounding with the declaration 
of independence for man in the world of nature. This 
independence is not absolute, but it is a sailing upon a pet 
petually widening current of emancipation. So long as the 
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movement is maintained, it gives us the taste of the infinite 
at every point, but directly we stop, we become the captive 
of the finite and lose the dignity of our soul. There are races 
of men who have allowed themselves to be stranded upon 
the sterile sand of their past achievement, like a whale on 
the sea-shore, and they remain, to the end of their days, the 
prey of ravenous evils from all sides. There is a spirit of 
immortality in the sphere of the material existence which 
consists in a triuphant movement of realization. It loses its 
inspiration and becomes a menace to man when we are 
meanly overcome by the profit it promises and ignore its 
great meaning—the expansion of power which gives us the 
divine right to transform this world into a world for Man. 

Truth has its other aspect which is described by the 
Upanishad as Vijnana Brahma or Ananda Brahma, the 
infinite in its aspect of comprehension, aspect of joy. It is 
the realm of wisdom and love where mere dimension, 
number and speed have no meaning, where the value of 
truth is realized by matured mind through patient devo- 
tion, self-control and concentration of faculties. It has its 
atmosphere of infinity in a width of leisure across which 
come invisible messengers of life and light, bringing their 
silent voices of creation. 

The process of the packing of fruits gains in merit 
according to the speed it attains by efficient organization of 
work, by economizing time through mechanical co-ordina- 
tion of movements. But the fruit gains its quality of 
perfection, its flavour and mellowness, _ not by any 
impatient ignoring of time but by surrendering itself to the 
subtle caresses of a sun-lit leisure. And thus we see that the 
idea of time finds its meaning not as a mere duration of the 
world process but as a vehicle of creative energy. In the 
Hindu Pantheon, the deity of time has its other name as 
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the deity of energy, for we find that time not merely 
measures but it works. We do not know why a certain 
period of time is necessary for certain changes to happen, 
why food should not instantaneously be digested, why the 
mind should at all depend upon time for the assimilation of 
thoughts. In fact, we never solve the mystery why there 
should at all be a process of creation which is a process 
in time. 

It is evident that the modern age is riding on a tornado 
of rapidity. Quickness of speed in an enormity of material 
production is jealously competing with its own past every 
moment. We cannot stop its course, and should not, even 
if we could. Our only anxiety with regard to it is that we 
may forget that slow productions of leisure are of immense 
value to man, for these only can give balance to the reckless 
tush of ambition, give rhythm to the life that misses its 
happiness by missing the cadence of chastity in its enjoy- 
ment ; these only can impart Meaning to an accumulation 
which knows how to grow to a hugeness but not to a majesty 
of expression. As I have said in the beginning, all 
civilizations are living wealths that have grown on the deep 
soil of a rich leisure. They are for conferring honour to 
our personality and giving it its best worth. The perfection 
of our personality does not principally consist of qualities 
that generate cleverness or deftness or even accuracy of 
observation, or the rationality that analyses and forms 
generalizations. It depends mostly upon our training in 
truth and love, upon ideals that go to the root of our being. 
And these require the ministration of quiet time for their 
adequate recognition and realization in life. 

A true gentleman is the product of patient centuries of 
cultivated leisure that has nourished into preciousness a 


vision of honour whose value is higher than that of life 
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itself. When I first visited Japan I had the opportunity of 
observing there the two parts of the human sphere strongly 
contrasted ; one, on which grew up the ancient continent 
of social ideals, standards of beauty, codes of personal 
behaviour ; and on the other part, the fluid element, the 
perpetual current that carried wealth to its shores from all 
parts of the world. In half a century’s time Japan has been 
able to make her own the mighty spirit of progress which 
suddenly burst upon her one morning in a storm of insult 
and menace. China also has had her rousing when her 
self-respect was being knocked to pieces through a series 
of helpless years, and I am sure she also will master before 
long the instrument which hurt her to the quick. But the 
ideals that imparted life and body to Japanese civilization 
had been nourished in the reverent hopes of countless gene- 
rations through ages which were not primarily occupied in 
an incessant hunt for opportunities, which had large tracts 
of leisure in them necessary for the blossoming of life’s 
beauty and the ripening of her wisdom. These ideals had 
become one with the nature of the people and therefore 
these people were often unconscious of their profound 
value while they were noisily proud of some culture 
from a foreign market for which they had to pay in 
cash, because of its utility, and not in sacrifice which is 
claimed by a truth that has its ultimate value in itself. It 
is something like being boastful of an expensive pair of high- 
heeled shoes which has no compunction in insulting the 
beautiful contour of the living feet that have reached their 
perfect form in man through ages of evolution. 

We have seen the modern factories in Japan, seen 
numerous mechanical organizations and engines of destruc- 
tion of the latest type. Along with them we also see some 
fragile vase, some small pieces of silk, some architecture of 
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sublime simplicity, some perfect lyric of bodily oe 
Also we have seen these people’s expression of courtesy 
daily extracting from them a considerable amount of Ume 
and trouble, their traditions of behaviours, any deviation 
from which, however inevitable, so often drove them to 
suicide. All these have come not from any accurate know- 
ledge of things but from an intense consciousness of D 
value of reality which takes time for its realization. a 
Japan reveals in its skillful manipulation of telegrap! c 
wires and railway lines, of machines for a 
things and for killing men, is more or less similar to w hat 
we see in other countries which have a similar ne 
for training, But in its art of living, its pictures, ts code a 
conduct, the various forms of beauty which its a T 
social ideals assume, Japan reveals its own ‘seg = 
which, in order to be of any worth, must be ungue: aril 
national personality acquires its richness from its assim 
tion of some ideal and not from its possession of some trade 
Secret, some up to date machinery of efficiency. ne 
What gives us cause for anxiety is the fact that the ue 
of progress occupies a great deal more of our mind toc ay 
than the deeper life process of our being which ae 
depth of leisure for its sustenance. In the present age t F 
larger part of our growth takes place on the outside, an 
our inner spirit has not the time to accept it and harmonize 
it into a completeness of creation. In other words, the 
modern world has not allowed itself time to evolve a reli- 
gion, a profound principle of reconciliation that can fashion 
out of all conflicting elements a living work of art—his 
society. The creative ideals of life, necessary for giving 
expression to the fulness of humanity, were developed centu- 
ries ago. And when today these suffer from some misfit as 
a result of a constant expansion of knowledge and a variety 
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of new experiences, we fail to adjust them into a more com- 
prehensive synthesis than before, and thus not only lose 
faith in them but in the fundamental principle that they 
represent. With strenuous efforts, we make stupendous 
heaps of materials and when the complaint comes that they 
miss the character of architecture, we contemptuously say 
that architecture is a superstition and for a democratic age 
rude piles are more significant than the rhythmic form of 
a building. Such remarks are easy to make only because we 
lack leisure truly to know our minds. We are only familiar 
with the surface of our life which is constantly being soiled 
and burdened with the sweepings of an enormous traffic. 
We grow to be fond of a perpetual shabbiness produced by 
a miscellany of fragments only because the relegation of 
these to their proper places requires time. And we say time 
is money, while we forget to say that leisure is wealth, the 
wealth which is a creation of human spirit whose material 
may be money. 

Invention, construction and organization are spreading 
fast along the high road of our history, but the creative 
genius of man which acknowledged its mission to express 
all that has permanent value in his personality is everyday 
losing its dignity. It accepts cheap payments from the busy 
multitude, it is engaged in always keeping irreverent minds 
amused, it makes faces at things men held sacred and tries 
to prove that the ideals of social life that had given us grace, 
the majesty of self-mastery and the heroism of voluntary 
acceptance of suffering were most part unreal, false coins 
made current by the weak for the pathetic purpose of self- 
deception. Compressed and crowded time has its use when 
dealing with material things but living truths must have 
for their full significance a perspective of wide leisure. The 
cramped time produces deformities and degeneracy, and 
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the mind constantly pursued by a fury of haste, develops a 
chronic condition of spiritual dyspepsia. It easily comes to 
believe that reality is truly represented by nightmare, that 
nothing but disease is frankly honest in its revelation of the 
normal, that only the lowest is reliable in its explanation 
of the highest in a language crudely obscure. Drunkenness 
may be defined as the habit of enjoyment forced out 
through a narrowed aperture of sensibility in jets of abnor- 
mal sharpness ; and all enjoyment takes a drunken character 
for those who try to snatch it away from fugitive hours that 
come jumping to them in a staccato syle. They become 
hopelessly addicted to undiluted sensationalism for their 
brief moments or recreations and literature demanded by 
them grows bewilderingly turbulent with psychological 
perversity and intellectual somersaults. Incessantly hand- 
ling things that have their market price they lose the 
judgment of the world of values, the self-luminous truth, 
the kingdom of personality. They claim explanation from 
every fact for its truth in a universe of reality while they 
forget that our personality also needs an adequate explana- 
tion in a universal truth. 

_ A particle of sand would be nothing if it did not have 
its background in the whole physical world. 


IDEALS OF EDUCATION 


THE GREATEST MAN of modern India, Raja Rammohun Roy 
was born in Bengal and was the best friend of my grand- 
father. He had courage to overcome the prohibition against 
sea voyage which we had in our country at the time ; and 
he crossed the sea, and came into touch with the great 
western minds. 

My father was fortunate in coming under the influence 
of Rammohun Roy from his early years which helped him 
to free himself from the sectarian barriers, from traditions 
of worldly and social ideas that were very rigid, in many 
aspects very narrow and not altogether beneficial. My father 
drew from our ancient scriptures, from the Upanishads, 
truths which had universal significance, and not anything 
that were exclusive to any particular age or any particular 
people. We were ostracized by society and this liberated 
us from the responsibility of conforming to all those 
conventions that had not the value of truth, that were mere 
irrational habits bred in the inertia of the racial mind. In: 
my boyhood’s dreams I claimed such freedom that we had 
tasted, for all humanity. 

Nations are kept apart not merely by international 
jealousy but also by their own past, handicapped by the 
burden of the dead and decaying, the breeding ground of 
diseases that attack the spiritual man. I could not believe 
that generations of peoples, century after century, must 
have their birth chamber in a moral and intellectual coffin 
which has its restricted space-regulation for a body that has: 
lost its movements. Civilization has its inevitable tendency 
to accumulate dead materials and to make elaborate adjust- 
ments for their accommodation, leaving less and less room. 
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for life with its claim to grow in freedom. There are signs 
of that in India, and I know today that it is more or less 
true in all races, for our mind has its inclination to grow 
lazy as it grows old and to shirk its duty to make changes 
in the rhythm of the changing times. In the very heart of 
this rigid rule of the dead, I was brought up in an atmos- 
phere of aspiration, aspiration for the expansion of the 
human spirit. We in our home sought freedom of power 
in our language, freedom of imagination in our literature, 
freedom of soul in our religious creeds and that of mind in 
our social environment. Such an opportunity has given me 
confidence in the power of education which is one with life 
and only which can give us real freedom, the highest that 
is claimed for man, his freedom of moral communion in the 
human world. The ghosts of ideals which no longer have a 
living reality haye become the obsession of all nations that 
carry an overwhelming past behind them perpetually over- 
shadowing their future. 

The reign of the ghost has strewn the path of our history 
lessons with mischief, with prejudices that ever obstruct the 
mutual understanding of nations, that helps in the cultiva- 
tion of the thorny crop of national vanity and unscrupt- 
lousness in international relationship. From our young days 
our minds are deliberately trained with the aid of untrue 
words and unholy symbolism in the name of patriotism 
to a collective moral attitude, which we condemn in 
individuals. 

: Persons who have no faith in human nature are apt to 
think that such conditions are eternal in man—that the 
moral ideals are only for individuals but the race belongs 
to that primitive nature which is for the animal. And 
according to them, in the racial life, it is necessary that the 
animal should have its full scope of training in the cult of 
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suspicion, jealousy, fierce destructiveness, cruel rapacity. 
They contemptuously brand optimism as sentimental 
weakness, and yet in spite of that virulent scepticism an 
enormous change has worked itself out in course of the 
growth of civilization from the darkest abyss of savagery. I 
refuse to believe that human society has reached its limit of 
moral possibility. And we must work all our strength for the 
seemingly impossible, and must believe that there is a con- 
stant urging in the depth of human soul for the attainment 
of the perfect, the urging which secretly helps us in all our 
endeavour for the good. This faith has been my only asset 
in the educational mission which I have made my life’s 
work, and almost unaided and alone, I struggle along my 
path. I try to assert in my words and works that education 
has its only meaning and object in freedom—freedom 
from ignorance about the laws of universe, and freedom 
from passion and prejudice in our communication with the 
human world. In my institution I have attempted to create 
an atmosphere of naturalness in our relationship with 
strangers, and the spirit of hospitality which is the first 
virtue in men that made civilization possible. 

I invited thinkers and scholars from foreign lands to 
let our boys know how easy it is to realize our common 
fellowship, when we deal with those who are great, and that 
it is the puny who with their petty vanities set up barriers 
between man and man. 

I am glad that I have the opportunity today of letting 
my friends in Japan know something of my life-long cause 
and to assure them that it is not special to India but it will 
ever wait for acceptance by other races. 

We in India are unfortunate in not having the chance 
to give expression to the best in us in creating intimate 
relations with the powerful peoples of the world. The bond 
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between the nations today is made the links of mutual 
menace, its strength depending upon the force of panic, 
and leading to an enormous waste of resources in a com- 
petition of browbeating and bluff. Some great voice is wait- 
ing to be heard which will usher in the sacred light of 
truth in the dark region of the nightmare of politics. But 
we in India have not yet had the chance. Yet we have our 
own human voice which truth demands. Even in the region 
where we are not invited to act we have our right to judge 
and to guide the mind of man to a proper point of view, 
to the vision of ideality in the heart of the real. 

The activity represented in human education is a world- 
wide one, it is a great movement of universal co-operation 
interlinked by different ages and countries. And India, 
though defeated in her political destiny, has her respon- 
sibility to hold up the cause of truth, even to cry in the 
wilderness, and offer her lessons to the world in the best 
gifts which she could produce. The messengers of truth 
have ever joined their hands across centuries, across the 
seas, across historical barriers, and they help to form the 
great continent of human brotherhood. Education in all 
its different forms and channels has its ultimate purpose in 
the evolving of a luminous sphere of human mind from 
the nebula that has been rushing round ages to find in itself 
an eternal centre of unity. We individuals, however small 
may be our power and whatever corner of the world we may 
belong to, have the claim upon us to add to the light of the 
consciousness that comprehends all humanity. And for this 
cause I ask your co-operation, not merely because co-opera- 
tion gives us strength in our work but because co-operation 
itself is the best aspect of the truth we represent, it is an 
end and not merely the means. 


My friends, you are new converts to western ideals, in 
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other words, the ideals belonging to the scientific view of 
life and the world. This is great and it is foolish to belittle 
its importance by wrongly describing it as materialism. 
For truth is spiritual in itself, and truly materialistic is the 
mind of the animal which is unscientific and therefore 
unable to cross the dark screen of appearance, of accidents, 
and reach the deeper region of universal laws. Science 
means intellectual probity in our dealings with the material 
world. This conscientiousness of mind is spiritual. for it 
never judges its results from the standard of external 
profits. But in science the oft-used half truth that honesty 
is the best policy has proved itself to be completely true. 
Science being mind’s honesty in its relation to the physical 
universe never fails to bring us the best profit for our living. 
And mischief finds its entry through this backdoor of uti- 
lity, and Satan has had his ample chance of making use 
of the divine fruit of knowledge for bringing shame upon 
humanity. Science as the best policy is tempting the pri- 
mitive in man bringing out his evil passions through the 
respectable cover that it has supplied him. And this is why 
it is all the more needed today that we should have 
faith in ideals that have matured in the spiritual field 
through ages of human endeavour after perfection, the 
golden crops that have developed in different forms and in 
different soils but whose food value for man’s spirit has 
the same composition. These are not for the local markets 
but for the universal hospitality, for sharing life’s treasure 
with each other and realizing that human civilization is a 
spiritual feast the invitation to which is open to all, it is 
never for the ravenous orgies of carnage where the food 
and the feeders are being torn to pieces. 

The legends of nearly all human races carry man’s 
faith in a golden age which appeared as the introductory 

19 
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chapter in human civilization. It shows that man has his 
instinctive belief in the objectivity of spiritiual ideals 
though this cannot be proved. It seems to him that they 
have already been given to him and that this gift has to 
be proved through his history against obstacles. The idea 
of millenium so often laughed at by the clever is treasured 
as the best asset by man in his mythology as complete 
truth realized for ever in some ageless time. Admitting 
that it is not a scientific fact we must at the same time 
know that the instinct cradled and nourished in these 
primitive stories has its eternal meaning. It is like the 
instinct of a chick which dimly feels that an infinite world 
of freedom is already given to it, that it is not a subjec- 
tive dream but an objective reality, even truer than its 
life within the egg. If a chick has a rationalistic tendency 
of mind it ought not to believe in a freedom which is 
difficult to imagine and contradictory to all its experience, 
but all the same it cannot help pecking at its shell and 
ever accepting it as ultimate. The human soul confined 
in its limitation has also dreamt of a millenium and striven 
for an emancipation which seems impossible of attainment, 
and it felt its reverence for some great source of inspiration 
in which all its experience of the true, good and beautiful 
finds its reality though it cannot be proved, the reality in 
which our aspiration for freedom in truth, freedom in love, 
freedom in the unity of man is ideally realized for ever. 


THE EDUCATIONAL MISSION 
OF THE VISVA-BHARATI 


I HAVE BEEN ASKED to speak this evening to my invisible 
audience about the educational mission to which I have 
devoted my life and I am thankful for this opportunity. 

I am an artist and not a man of science, and therefore 
my institution necessarily has assumed the aspect of a work 
of art and not that of a pedagogical laboratory. And this 
is the reason why I find it difficult to give you a distinct 
idea of my work which is continually growing for the last 
thirty years. With it my own mind has grown, and my 
own ideal of education found freedom to reach its fulness 
through a vital process so elusive that the picture of its 
unity cannot be analysed. 

Children’s minds are sensitive to the influences of the 
great world to which they have been born. This delicate 
receptivity of their passive mind helps them, without their 
feeling any strain, to master language, that most complex 
instrument of expression full of ideas that are indefinable 
and symbols that deal with abstractions. Through their 
natural gift of guessing, children learn the meaning of the 
words which we cannot explain. 

But it is just at this critical period that the child’s life 
is brought into the education factory, lifeless, colourless, 
dissociated from the context of the universe, with bare 
white walls staring like eyeballs of the dead. The children 
have to sit inert whilst lessons are pelted at them like hail- 
stones on flowers. 

I believe that children should be surrounded with the 
things of nature that have their own educational value. 
Their minds should be allowed to stumble on and be sur- 
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prised at everything that happens before them in the life 
of today. The new tomorrow will stimulate their attention 
with new facts of life. 

The minds of the adults are crowded ; the stream of 
lessons perpetually flowing from the heart of nature does. 
not fully touch them ; they choose those that are useful, 
rejecting the rest as inadmissible. The children have no 
such distractions. With them every new fact comes to a 
mind that is always open, with an abundant hospitality. 
And through this exuberant, indiscriminate acceptance 
they learn innumerable facts within a short time, amazing 
compared to our own slowness. These are the most impor- 
tant lessons of life that are thus learnt in the first few years 
of our career. ty 

Because, when I was young I underwent the mechanical 
pressure of a teaching process, one of man’s most cruel 
and most wasteful mistakes, I felt it my duty to found a 
school where the children might be free in spite of the 
school. f 

At the age of twelve I was first coerced into learning 
English. Most of you in this country are blissfully uncon- 
scious of the mercilessness of your own language. You will 
admit, however, that neither its spelling, nor its syntax, 18 
perfectly rational. The penalty for this I had to pay 
without having done anything to deserve it, with the 
exception of being born ignorant. 

When in the evening my English teacher used to come 
I was dragged to my daily doom at a most unsympathetic 
desk and an unprepossessing text-book containing lessons 
that are followed by rows of separated syllables with accent 
marks like soldiers’ bayonets. 

As for that teacher, I can never forgive him. He was 
so inordinately conscientious! He insisted on coming every 
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single evening—there never seemed to be either illness or 
death in his family. He was so preposterously punctual 
too. I remember how the fascination for the frightful 
attracted me every evening to the terrace facing the road ; 
and just at the right moment, his fateful umbrella—for 
bad weather never prevented him from coming—would 
appear at the bend of our lane. 

Remembering the experience of my young days, of the 
school-masters and the class-rooms, also knowing something 
of the natural school which nature herself supplies to all 
her creatures, I established my institution in a beautiful 
spot, far away from the town, where the children had the 
greatest freedom possible under the shade of ancient trees 
and the field around open to the verge of horizon. 

From the beginning I tried to create an atmosphere 
which I considered to be more important than the class 
teaching. The atmosphere of nature’s own beauty was 
there waiting for us from a time immemorial with her 
varied gifts of colours and dance, flowers and fruits, with 
the joy of her mornings and the peace of her starry nights. 
I wrote songs to suit the different seasons, to celebrate the 
coming of Spring and the resonant season of the rains 
following the pitiless months of summer. When nature 
herself sends her message we ought to acknowledge its 
‘compelling invitation. While the kiss of rain thrills the 
heart of the surrounding trees if we pay all our dutiful 
attention to mathematics we are ostracized by the spirit 
of universe. Our holidays are unexpected like nature’s own, 
‘Clouds gather above the rows of the palm trees without 
any previous notice; we gladly submit to its sudden sug- 
gestion and run wildly away from our Sanskrit grammar. 
To alienate our sympathy from the world of birds and 
trees is a barbarity which is not allowed in my institution. 
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I invited renowned artists from the city to live at the 
school, leaving them free to produce their own work which 
the boys and girls watch if they feel inclined. It is the 
same with my own work. I compose my songs and poems, 
the teachers sit round me and listen. The children are 
naturally attracted and they peep in and gather, even if 
they do not fully understand, something fresh from the 
heart of the composer. 

From the commencement of our work we have 
encouraged our children to be of service to our neighbours 
from which has grown up a village reconstruction work in 
our neighbourhood unique in the whole of India. Round 
our educational work the villages have grouped themselves 
in which the sympathy for nature and service for man 
have become one. In such extension of sympathy and 
service our mind realizes its true freedom. 

Along with this has grown an aspiration for even a 
higher freedom, a freedom from all racial and national 
prejudice. Children’s sympathy is often deliberately made 
narrow and distorted making them incapable of under- 
standing alien peoples with different languages and cultures. 
This causes us, when our growing souls demand it, to grope 
after each other in ignorance, to suffer from the blindness 
of this age. The worst fetters come when children lose 
their freedom of heart in love. 

We are building up our institution upon the ideal of 
the spiritual unity of all races. I hope it is going’ to be a 
great meeting place for individuals from all countries who 
believe in the divine humanity, and who wish to make 
atonement for the cruel disloyalty displayed against her 
by men. Such idealists I have frequently met in my travels 
in the West, often unknown persons, of no special reputa- 
tion, who suffer and struggle for a cause generally ignored 
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by the clever and the powerful. These individuals, I am 
sure, will alter the outlook for the future. By them will 
be ushered a new sunrise of truth and love, like that great 
personality, who had only a small number of disciples from 
among the insignificant, and who at the end of his career 
presented a pitiful picture of utter failure. He was reviled 
by those in power, unknown by the larger world, and 
suffered an inglorious death, and yet through the symbol 
of this utmost failure he conquers and lives for ever. 

For some time past education has lacked idealism in 
its mere exercise of an intellect which has no depth of 
sentiment. The one desire produced in the heart of the 
students has been an ambition to win success in the world, 
not to reach some inner standard of perfection, not to 
obtain self-emancipation. 

Let me confess this fact that I have my faith in higher 
ideals. At the same time, I have a great feeling of delicacy 
in giving utterance. to them, because of certain modern 
obstacles. We have now-a-days to be merely commonplace. 
We have to wait on the reports in the newspapers, rep- 
resentative of the whole machinery which has been growing 
up all over the world for the making of life superficial. It 
is difficult to fight through such obstructions and to come 


to the centre of humanity. 
However, I have this one satisfaction that I am at least 


able to put before you the mission to which these last years 
of my life have been devoted. As a servant of the great 
cause I must be frank and strong in urging upon you this 
mission. I represent in my institution an ideal of brother- 
hood, where men of different countries and different 
languages can come together. I believe in the spiritual 
unity of man, and therefore I ask you to accept this task 
from me. Unless you come and say, “We also recognize 
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this ideal”, I shall know that this mission has failed. Do 
not merely discuss me as a guest, but as one who has come 


to ask your love, your sympathy and your faith in the 
following of a great cause. 


2 


There is no meaning in such words as spiritualizing’ the 
machine, we can spiritualize our own being which makes 
use of the machine, just as there is nothing good or bad 
“in our bodily organs, but the moral qualities are in our 
mind. When the temptation is small our moral nature 
easily overcomes it, but when the bribe that is offered to 
our soul is too big we do not even realize that its dignity 
is offended. Today the profit that the machine poe to 
OHF GODE 13 toa Hig ANE WE Ada RAF hesitate FA scramble far 
it eve dt ERE colt SE gar hamami: Fhe ahenking pF thë 
man ih us is concealed by the äügmeniaion or things 
outside and we lack the time to grieve over the loss, We 
can only hope that science herself will help us to bring 
back sanity to the human world by lessening the oppor- 


tunity to gamble with our fortune. The means of produc- 
tion constructed by scie 


nee in her attempts to gain access 
into nature’s storehouse 
only proves her own i 


wanting in the movemen 
It is this cumbersome co 
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simplify our means of production and thus lessen the 
enormity of individual greed. 

I believe that the social unrest prevalent today all over 
the world is owing to the anarchy of spirit in the modern 
civilization. 

What is called progress is the progress in the mechani- 
cal contrivances ; it is in fact an indefinite extension of our 
physical limbs and organs which, owing to the enormous 
material advantage that it brings to us, has tempted the 
modern man away from his inner realm of spiritual values. 
The attainment of perfection in human relationship 
through the help of religion, and cultivation of our social 
qualities occupied the most important place in our civiliza- 
tion up till now. But today our homes have dissolved into 
hotels, community life is stifled in the dense and dusty 
atihasphere of the sfhes; men and wsmen are afraid of 
lare: peaplo clomonr fer ule sighi and forget thet 
obligations, ana they vaine combore more HAH NIRRIREN 
and the spirit of display more than that of beauty. 

Great civilizations in the Mast as well as in the West, 
have flourished in the past because they produced food for 
the spirit of man for all time; they tried to build their 
life upon the faith in ideals, the faitih which is creative. 
These great civilizations were at last run to death by men 
of the type of our precocious schoolboys of modern times, 
smart and superficially critical, worshippers of self, shrewd 
bargainers in the market of profit and power, efficient in 
their handling of the ephemeral, who presume to buy 
human souls with their money and throw them into their 
dustbins when they have been sucked dry, and who 
eventually, driven by suicidal forces of passion, set their 
neighbours’ houses on fire and are themselves enveloped 
by the flame. 
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It is some great ideal which creates great societies of 
men ; it is some blind passion which breaks them to pieces. 
They thrive so long as they produce food for life ; they 
perish when they burn up life in insatiate self-gratification. 
We have been taught by our sages that it is Truth and not 
things which saves man from annihilation. 

The reward of truth is peace, the reward of truth is 
happiness. The people suffer from the upsetting of equili- 
brium when power is there and no inner truth to which 


it is related, like a motor car in motion whose driver is 
absent, 
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In THE oLD pays our gatherings took place in the temple 
pavilion ; the people we met there were none but our 
neighbours ; the matters discussed were confined to our 
village. Apart from a long midday siesta, our leisure time 
was spent in quarrels, or desultory talk, or cards or chess. 
Beyond these, occasional food for our minds was provided 
by wandering play actors, kirtan singers, recitations from 
the Ramayana, contests in improvising verses or songs—the 
subject in every case drawn from our accumulated store of 
prehistoric legends, the stories, their characters, the emo- 
tions animating them, having all been repeated from year 
to year, generation to generation, till they had heaped up 
around us the same rigid materials for a uniform shaping 
of our individual lives. The narrow world in which we 
lived was thus all too familiar to each one of us. We knew 
nothing of the larger life, beyond and around the vast 
universe of humanity; nothing of the distant, evolving, 
nebulous worlds outside the orbit of our own, which had 
not, like it, become hardened by force of old-time habits 
and social regulations ; nothing of the mutual actions and 
reactions between these other worlds that are yet giving 
birth to ever-new problems, yet expanding their frontiers 
and making history. 

Into this India of ours, the first impact from the out- 
side was that of the Mussalmans. They also were of the 
unchanging East, with lives not lived in the present time, 
but hide-bound within the narrow limits of their history. 
They consolidated their empire in India by dint of their 


physical prowess, but their mind had no creative exube- 


rance. When they settled within our borders, they came 
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into friction with us, but a friction that was external—a 
conflict of one set of inflexible habits and customs, one 
set of fixed beliefs, with a different set. Their influence 
affected the system of administration, but did not penetrate 
the region of the mind. Persian became the Court lan- 
guage ; Persian manners were adopted by the elite of the 
towns; any number of Persian words found their way 
into Bengali ; and yet Persian influence was hardly shown 
by the Bengali literature of those days, comprised mainly 
of Vaishnava lyrics and Mangal ballads, of which the for- 
mer have no trace of it at all, while in the latter there are 
only occasional references to the Mahomedan rulers. The 
Mussalmans thus entered the country, but did not let in 
any light from outside. They occupied it as their home, 
keeping all doors closed to external influences. The clash 
of their arms left its mark on the land, but did not rouse 
its people into any great creative activity in any new field. 
In fine, these two civilizations, Hindu and Isl 
stood side by side, with averted faces, each he: 
its own age-old traditions. Not that they had 
whatsoever on each other—the influence of P 


Hindu technique and of Islamic t 
tarianism w 


cultures so 
vital ways 


amic, here 
mmed in by 
no influence 
ersian art on 
hought on Hindu sec- 
as both considerable and happy, but the two 
much contradicted each other that no new and 


of thinking on a national scale were released. 
Even today we think of the Mussalmans mainly in 


terms of number. They have brought into our politics 
problems of addition and subtraction ; their presence does 


not multiply our forces, but divides them ; so that for India 
such increase of population has 


so far proved the reverse 
of fortunate. 
Then came the Britishers, no 


; t only as men, but as 
representative of the new ideals o 


f Europe. Men occupy 
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space, ideals occupy mind ; and in consequence their advent 
was of varied import. As men they were even farther 
away from us than the Mussalmans. But, as representing 
the spirit of Europe, they came ever so near, affecting us 
both widely and deeply, as no outsiders had done before. 
The moving force of European civilization entered and 
stirred our inert minds, as the rain from the distant sky 
penetrates the earth and makes it shoot forth into exuberant 
life: the soil that cannot so respond is a desert, its inability 
only showing its moribund condition. When a certain type 
of Indian critic wishes to run down a modern writer he 
displays much imagination as well as some erudition in 
skilfully picking out from his work every bit of foreign 
influence. The same kind of influence was to be seen when 
the surge of the Renaissance, welling up in Italy, overflowed 
the whole of Europe; but the many and varied effects 
which it had on the creators of English literature has never 
been deemed either strange or derogatory—rather they 
would have shown themselves barbarians had they been 
unable to receive and use the wealth of new ideas that 
flowed in on them. Giving and taking needs must go on 
where minds are alive and awake. mad 

Let us try to understand the character of this intellec- 
tual light from the West that, by force of some tremendous 
impulse, irradiated the whole sky of modern history. 
Wherever Europe set foot it conquered. By what power 
Was this intellectual conquest achieved? By the sincerety 
of its pursuit of truth, never content to be deluded by 
intellectual laziness, lure of imagination, superficial resem- 


blances, or the blind following of old wisdom ; ruthlessly 
take for granted even what 


Overcoming the temptation to 
5 lieve. It has conquered the 


man’s nature impels him to be 
world of knowledge at every step because of the purity of 
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its strenuous exercise of reason, free from all taint of per- 
ection. 

as the pages of our calendar of daily epee 
and prohibitions raise a screen of doubt against the free 
access of light, yet through its gaps the science of Europe 
has found entry into our courtyard, bringing before us 
knowledge in its universal aspect ; infecting us with the 
eager curiosity to invade, by observation and experiment, 
all that is near and far, infinitely big and infinitesimally 
small, whether of practical or only of theoretical value ; 
showing us that the realm of knowledge is one and indi- 
visible and that no dictum of any wise man, however great 
his reputation, can be allowed to override the testimony 
of even the slightest of natural happenings. B, 

As is the case with the physical, so also is it with the 
moral world. Among the doctrines of the new age that 
have come to us is this, that the crime does not vary with 
the person. Whether the Brahmin kills a Sudra, or the 
Sudra kills a Brahmin, it is murder all the same, and same 
the penalty, in spite of any fiat to the contrary of some 
sage of old. Not that we are even yet always sure in our 
hearts that the weight of right and wrong is not to be 
measured by our own social standards ; nevertheless a con- 
siderable revolution has been brought about in our thought 
and behaviour. The very proposition that those whom 
social usage had decreed to be untouchable should be 
allowed entry into temples, is proof of this. No doubt, 
there is still a section of the orthodox who persist in quot- 
ing scripture against conscience ; but their advocacy no 


longer carries general conviction. The inner voice of our 
people has begun to tell them th 
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behest of one who calls himself Sankaracharya. 

To return to Bengali literature at the time of the 
Mahomedan conquest, we there find the idea that unlimited 
right to do wrong is the mark of supreme power—an idea 
that has besmirched the character of the very divinities as 
then conceived. As ruthlessness was the means by which 
successive rulers consolidated their power, so was fear of 
oppression the factor that determined the precedence of 
the gods and goddesses. The old phrase of flattery, “The 
lord of Delhi is as the Lord of the World”, really meant 
that arbitrary exercise of power, unrestricted by considera- 
tions of justice, was thought to be characteristic of both. 
The Brahmin was then called bhudeva, the divinity of 
earth, meaning in effect that he did not need to acquire 
greatness to be popularly accounted divine, but was allowed 
by his birth to arrogate to himself, as we gather from our 
old codes of law, an inviolable right to perpetrate wrongs 
with impunity. There is no question that the British 
Empire is both wider and stronger than the Moghul 
Empire, and yet the veriest idiot nowadays would not 
think of saying that the Viceroy of India is as the Lord 
of the World, because today we have not for our idea of 
divine lordship the power to shower bullets on defenceless 
People. Even as we suffer from it, we are now able to judge 
British rule by an ideal moral standard ; we do not think 
it impertinence to adjure superior power to restrain itself 
on still higher grounds of righteousness. In other words, 
by admitting an independent standard of right and wrong, 
the all-powerful British Empire has placed itself on the 
Same moral plane as the weakest. of its subjects. ; 

When we first became acquainted with English litera- 
ture, we gained from it not only a new wealth of emotion, 
but also the desire to free man from the oppression of 
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man. In our ears sounded the proclamation breaking the 
chains of human slavery. To our vision was presented a 
valiant struggle to prevent human labour from being 
treated as a mere economic commodity. Not that the Indian 
mind was unfamiliar with moral and spiritual values 
transcending the arbitrary distinctions of a social code, but 
it has to be admitted that their functioning in our social 
life was so effectively thwarted by the inertia of ancient 
usage and prejudice that it needed the full impact of an 
electric foreign influence to revitalize our moral sense—and 
perhaps a national humiliation to chasten it. Before this 
we had reconciled ourselves to the belief that, due to pre- 
destination or accident of birth, people of a certain race 
or caste were bound to accept without question or resent- 
ment the insult of social or religious disabilities—a state 
of degradation that could only be cured by divine inter- 
vention, or more fortunate rebirth next time. Even today 
there are educated men who, while they believe in self- 
help for getting rid of political inequality, still advise the , 
socially depressed classes to submit to the indignity of their 
position on religious grounds, They forget that this very 
habit of accepting as inevitable the conditions into which 
One is born, is the chief factor that helps to keep the 
ate of political serfdom intact. Our contact with 
Bibra eee ee one hand, with t 
on the other, with the conception SIR ce ae i l 
standard over which no scri ie PUET cm 

no special dispensation ee Ti Seat aes ae 
superior authority Tt is on ane ie eae 
Š sy : 1s ground we take our stand 
ve Our political Status, and if today we 
with claims such as would 
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force of the ideal voiced in the words of the poet— 
A man’s a man for a’ that. 

I have now passed my seventieth year. I made my 
entry into this new age which may fittingly be called the 
European age, about the middle of the nineteenth century, 
at a period which the young people of the present day 
sarcastically refer to as Victorian. England, which repre- 
sented Europe to us, was then at the height of its power and 
prosperity. None of us could then have thought that ill 
fortune would ever invade its overflowing store-room. 
Whatever might have been the lessons to be drawn from 
past history, no sign was to be seen, no apprehension 

` troubled us, that any adverse wind could thwart those who 
were at the helm of Western civilization, and bring about 
a reversal of its progress. Freedom of speech, liberty of the 
individual, the ideals for which the Reformation and the 
French Revolution had fought, were still firmly believed 
in. The age was glorified with the messages of Mazzini 
and Garibaldi ; brother fought against brother in America 
for the abolition of slavery ; Gladstone thundered forth 
his condemnation of Turkish atrocities. That was the time 
when we too had begun definitely to nurse a hope of India’s 
freedom. In that hope, it is true, there was antagonism to 
the British congueror, but there was also an assumed 
reliance on British character. How else did we at all arrive 
at the conviction that on the claims of our manhood could 
be based a demand for equal partnership in British rule? 
What a stupendous leap did that mark from the previous 
age into the new age! What a vastly liberal education it 
Was that led us all of a sudden to think so bigly of the value 
of man, of the respect due to man as man! What if it has 
Not even yet made us concede equal treatment and respect 
to all who are of our own family, our own neighbourhood, 


20 
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our own community, our own country? In spite of such 
contradiction by our behaviour, the fact remains that little 
by little this spirit of Europe has worked a large change 
in our hearts. The same is the case with the scientific 
attitude of mind. Science has come to our door through 
our schools and colleges, but in our homes scripture and 
calendar have not relinquished their sway. Yet, for all such 
inconsistencies, the western cult of reason has won a real 
dominion over our minds, 

‘So, on consideration, it becomes clear that this age is, 
for us, specially an age of inward co-operation with Europe. 
Such co-operation is easy enough so long as our respect for 
Europe received no shock. For, as I have said, it is of this 
respect that the new age was born, of the respect paid by 
Europe in the region of the intellect to pure reason cleared 
of illusion, in the region of behaviour to pure justice 
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the Eastern races, likewise, have stepped into the new age. 
We had been hoping all this time that we would be able 
to come into harmony with the world’s progress, that our 
chariot of self-determination would be set going, and that 
it would be British rule whose pull would assist such onward 
movement. But after a long, long wait we have come to 
discover that the wheels of the chariot were not meant 
to move. The Britisher has apparently advanced into a 
newer age in which his ideal of government has begun to 
find its glory in law and order and in constitutional rules 
and regulations ; education, sanitation, and production of 
wealth by the people have all fallen into the background, 
with no prospect of coming into the forefront in the near 
future, so insatiable are the requirements of law and order. 
Itis England, again representing present-day Europe, which 
has set about to deprive us of her own best gift, leaving 
India as a dark spot in the never-setting sun of the British 
Empire. 

England, France and Germany are today indebted to 
America. Their debt is doubtless heavy. But had it been 
even double of what it is, it would have been quite possible 
to pay it off, if the debtor countries had been content with 
the mere maintenance of law and order, and had got rid 
of all compunction in cutting down their standard of life 
in every other way ; this is to say, if they had reduced their 
tations to a half-belly-full, their drinking water to much 
below their thirst, their education to about five per cent of 
their population, and their expenditure on sanitation to 
the point of risking epidemics. But since such a course 
Would have been wholly incompatible with the character 
of their civilization, we have witnessed the spectacle of their 
repudiation of these debts. Should it not be open to the 
People of India, on the same ground of their paramount 
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right to the bare decencies of life, to protest against the 
continuance of the heavy burden of debt incurred by the 
intolerably expensive regime which keeps her condemned 
to barbarous conditions? Is Europe now proposing with 
her own hands to restrict her ideal of civilization to the 
western hemisphere? Does it own no responsibility to the 
rest of mankind, to future ages? 

Nay more, we have seen that for those whom she 
regards as aliens the torch of Europe’s civilization is no 
longer for giving light, but for setting fire. That is why 
opium packets, supported by cannon-balls, were rained on 
China—an atrocity the like of which history has never 
known, except perhaps in the extirpation of the wonderful 
civilization of the Maya people for the sake of their gold. 
In the middle ages the conquering Tartars raised monu- 
ments of heaped-up skulls, but the wound so inflicted on 
the conquered was not long lasting. This forcing of opium 
by Europe down the throat of China poisoned her to the 
marrow for generations. When the youth movement in 
Persia sought to rescue the country from its age-long iner- 
tia, the tragedy of the throttling of their endeavour by 
Europe is told in Schuster’s “Strangling of Persia”. And 
everyone knows of the horrors of the Congo, and other 
similar cruelties perpetrated on the Africans. Even to this 
day negroes are subjected to untold indi 
United States, where white me 
the spectacle of the burnin 
that unfortunate race, 


gnities in the 
n and women flock to enjoy 
g alive of victims belonging to 


Then came the Great War, raising one more veil from 


western history. It was like witnessin 
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proportions. Invasions of barbarity in the old days came 
hidden in their own cloud of dust, but its modern irruption 
is like that of a voleano—long pent-up viciousness suddenly 
let loose in a conflagration, reddening the sky around, 
burning up the green fertility of the earth. After the war 
Europe seems to have lost the purity, the sanity of its civi- 
lization. It now openly scoffs at the ideal of the universal 
well-being of man. The Europe which we first came to 
know through England, had a decency of reticence about 
things that were shameful. Now it is ashamed of such 
decency. Western civilization no longer admits any call 
to be gentlemanly. Ghastly cruelty stalks along in public 
with chest thrown out. We have seen the doings of Japan, 
the first oriental pupil in the European school, in Korea and 
in China. If taxed with her insatiate ignoring of the rights 
of others, she smilingly points to European precedents. We 
could not even have imagined a few years ago the mad 
blood-lust shown by the Black and Tan hooligans let loose 
on Ireland. The very Europe which reviled Turkey as a 
devil incarnate is now openly flaunting F: ‘ascism in her own 
territories, The freedom of self-expression which we once 


had learnt to look upon as Europe’s chief glory is being 
l over the west. Respect for 


] scruples of others used to 
w? Italy, 


More and more suppressed al 
the religious beliefs, the mora 
be inculcated from the pulpits of Europe. And no 
the home of European Renaissance, is now more enamoured 
of her armaments than of her arts ; she prefers to bully 
Where she once sang. And Germany that once represented 
the best in European civilization—how easy it has proved 
for her to shatter to pieces every ideal of that same 


civilization ! : e 
As all this aftermath of that devastating war continues 
h demoniac abandon, 
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the question repeatedly arises in my mind: “Where is that 
supreme tribunal of man before which the victims of 
outrage may make their final appeal? Are we then to lose 
our faith in humanity—must barbarism for ever contend 
with barbarism? And, amidst the hopelessness of finding 
an answer, comes the thought : However terrible the 
modern degradation of the west may be, still we must, with 
heads held high, pass judgement on it. We must proclaim | 
that it is self-doomed. It must perish—or we too shall stand 
selfcondemned. That men are still to be found who risk 
torture and death to dare proclaim this, is for us the 
greatest thing of all. The batons of hirelings may break 
every bone in their bodies, and yet they do not say with 
folded hands as of old: “The lord of Delhi is as the Lord 
of the World.” Let us never admit that they who are in 
power can do no wrong. Let us continue openly to aver 
that it is the most powerful whose responsibility is the 
greatest, and whose crimes are, according to their own 
standard, the most heinous. If ever the day comes when 
the sufferers, the downtrodden, lose the power to drown 
the shouts of raging tyranny with the cry of ‘Shame!’, 
then indeed shall we know that-the new age has spent 


its all and become hopelessly bankrupt. After that the 
deluge! 
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Tue pirricutty which exists in the minds of most men 
in connection with ‘the religious teaching of the young 
seems to be that, while they have a traditional belief in reli- 
gion as being a desirable thing, the desire for it has not 
become true in their own everyday life. So they feel the 
want of it, but they want it cheap. They wish to spend 
on it no more effort than the surplus left over after all 
other requirements have been secured. 

There are many cheap things in the world, which may 
be procured with the minimum amount of trouble. But 
if anyone comes and asks how to get a thing of price for 
nothing, the suspicion is forced on me that he is seeking 
to be instructed in the art of forgery, or in that of shop- 
lifting. I cannot suppose that he does not know the high 
toad along which the legitimate commerce of the world 
finds its way: I have to conclude that he is unwilling to 
Spare the time, or undergo the trouble, required to 
traverse it. . 

There are circumstances in which the imbibing of reli- 
gion should be as easy for children as taking breath. But 
this very taking of breath may be put beyond the doctor's 
aid by the slightest of obstructions. In fact, if the patient 
is conscious of an effort in breathing, that itself is a bad 
Sign. It is the same with religion. When spiritual feeling 
Permeates a community, then the religious life is sponta- 
neous ; jt naturally finds its creative activity and moral 
expression. The problem of the religious education of 
children does not then separately arise, because their sub- 
Conscious mind grows in an atmosphere rich with the sense 


of divine presence. 
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From the dimmest period of his history man had a 
feeling, however vague, that the apparent facts of existence 
were not final; that his supreme welfare depended upon 
his being able to remain in perfect relationship with some 
great mystery behind the veil. In the depths of his cons- 
ciousness, man has ever carried the conviction that he is 
on the threshold of a new life, that his being is to be libe- 
rated from nature’s womb into a realm of mystic existence 
which is still unknown to him. As this to him was always 
a supreme fact, of far higher importance than merely to 
carry on his physical life in the material world apparent 
to the senses, he submitted himself to special education at 
the hands of those whom he considered to be wise. 

These wise men were given special privileges and pro- 
tection. They were released from the duties of bartering 
and warfare. They had the leisure to train their minds for 
the pursuit of knowledge. They became the teachers of 
the community. Under their influence, all departments of 
knowledge came to be grouped round religion as a centre. 
This state of things remained possible, so long as the sphere 
of knowledge was circumscribed, the seekers after know- 


ledge few, and the groups to which the teachers belonged 
Narrow. 


But in the West, conditions changed with comparative 


rapidity. With the progress of material conditions, the 
desire, Opportunity and facility for learning, all became 
wider. Kn 


owledge ramified in countless directions and its 
accumulated burden grew heavy. Eventually, each depart- 
ment of knowledge, conscious of its own mature strength. 
sought independence, and at last education shook off its 
allegiance to religion. 

i One other reason of this severance of ties between reli- 
gion and education was the fact that religion, whose obvious 
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realm was the spiritual world, and which had cultivated a 
mental attitude fit for its own subject, claimed to extend 
its power of divination over the domain of physical nature. 
It loaded itself with creeds and dogmas, which not only 
obstructed the path of natural truth but also of moral 
progress. It was cumbered with legends that ignored all 
evidences of history and teachings of science. It assumed 
infallibility and divine inspiration even in matters which 
have their ultimate reality in universal physical law. Till 
at last, the rational mind of man was driven, for the sake 
of its own safety and of the dignity of truth, to assert its 
right in its own domain. 

The mother’s womb is not a final world for the child: 
it even becomes an evil if, when the child is mature for 
liberation, it still persists in trying to keep its charge 
enveloped within its shelter. But, at the same time, the 
relationship of the mother’s love ought to be more real and 
strong after the child is born into the outer world. Only 
in lower creatures is this bond of love snapped almost 


immediately after birth. i 

The same truth holds good i 
has to be delivered from the p é : 
religion. But if the spiritual bond, which such emancipa- 
tion should bring with it, does not grow stronger and 
become more subtly overspread, then it becomes a great 


calamity for the orphaned spirit. And so, education in the 
West, while still arrogantly proud of its liberation from 
religion, is occasionally becoming conscious of an emptiness 
which mere knowledge cannot fill. ; 

Our educated communities in India, at the present 
time, are faced with the same problems which beset the 
Peoples of Europe. Our intellect and our will are forcibly 


attracted outwards, and our soul is left dormant in a world 


n man’s education, which 
hysical envelopment of 
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of emptiness. ‘Owing to our absorption in the external, we 
have not even the time to realize the gaping disproportion 
between our inner and outer life. Such religious activity 
as still remains to us represents the inertia of habit : it 
continues because we ignore it by our conformity which 
is too lethargic to question itself. : 

Meanwhile our present secular education is busy plying 
the axe at the root of orthodox beliefs. In our sacred books, 
as well as in those of Europe, we have medieval theories 
of creation and antiquated views about history and geo- 
graphy. These are so mixed up with the doings of the gods 
and goddesses, that no amount of special pleading will 
serve to keep them apart. Whenever the modern pundit 
cries to bring science to his aid for justifying his sacred 
Shastras, he only confirms the difficulties he sets out to 
remove. For when once science is called in, as an arbiter, 
the methods of empty advocacy can no longer prevail. 

To say that the Varaha Avatar was not a real boar at 
all, but simply a symbolic way of accounting for earth- 
quakes, is only a polite way of showing the door to the 
puranic myth. Not only in the case of the puranic stories, 
but also in that of shastric injunctions and social practices, 
adjustment to modern knowledge and experience becomes 
impossible. It is hopeless to bring science, history or 
modern business requirements, within the old scriptural 
pale. In these circumstances, there cannot but ensue, in 
India as in Europe, a fight to the finish between modern 
secular teaching and orthodox religious teaching. Indeed, 
whether we are conscious of it or not, such a struggle is 
already in progress in our country. 

It is possible for the orthodox to stand outside the 


conflict altogether, If they do not object to blind belief, or 
loose thinking, if, in their view, a strenuous endeavour to 
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apprehend the truth is not an essential requisite in the 
formation of human character, they need not face the 
problem at all. But, in the case of us unorthodox moderns, 
who are as much Hindus as the most ancient of them, and 


_at the same time have acquired a scientific culture in which 


we believe, the question acutely presents itself: How are 
we to give the mind of our children a definite religious 
direction? 

It is not enough that it should rain ; there must be a 
reservoir to store the water, and channels for its proper 
distribution, if it has to be fully utilized. Similarly, the 
preaching of spiritual truth may soften the mind for the 


‘time, but the effect will only be fleeting; and when the 


midday waxes hot, or the house is on fire, spiritual comfort 
will not be available. Moreover, the mind also is fluid like 
water, and merely one-sided support cannot hold it up. But 
have we moderns the equipment for constructing an all- 
round support? For, however much we may bewail the 
fact that the character of our children is getting lax and 
cannot find shelter in any ideal, our modern education 
forbids us to revert to the still worse disease of orthodoxy 
as a remedy. ae 

In the Gita, it is said that achievement is in accordance 
with the idea. We must therefore begin with a clear idea 
about our religion itself. If we are harbouring the expecta- 
tion that while everything in our manner of living may be 
allowed to remain as usual, religion can be made to blossom 
from it, then we must requisition the services of that clever 
fraternity, who profess to make gold out of brass. 

What then is this Hinduism of ours, when it reveals 
itself in its purity, like the sun when it rises above the 
obscurity of the mist and the tangled obstructions of the 


Jungle on the lower horizon? 
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I have already suggested its definition, when I said a 
man has a feeling that in him the creative manifestation 0 
life has come to the end of a cycle, ready to ascend to one 

` still wider and higher. When life first evolved its physic 
senses from the depth of amorphous darkness, it came to a 
wondrous world of forms, and this adventurous spirit of 
life is yet urging the spirit within man to develop an inner 
vision which will lead him through these endless forms into 
a world of infinite meaning, where he will cross the boun- 
daries of the senses to a freedom which is ineffable. i 

Hinduism believes that this unfoldment of man’s inner 
being and revelation of the realm of spirit will gradually 
happen to him, when he realizes his relationship with the 
Infinite through a life of self-control and self-sacrifice, when 
he feels the longing to adjust his activities to a faith which 
takes this world, not to be a mechanical combination but 
to be spiritual, and his own soul not an arena of ravenous 
passions, but a musical sphere of beauty and truth, that has 
its harmony with the keynote of creation. Í 

The mistake made by Orthodoxy was, that when it 
tried, by means of ritual and observance, to confine within 
bounds the Infinite, in order to suit some temporary con- 
venience, it pulled tight the knot of the wrap, but let slip 
the treasure from within its folds. By not hesitating to 
truncate an idea, in order to make it fit in with the practical 
world, a great part of it may apparently be retained, but 
in reality its vital essence is destroyed. In this way, time 
and again, man cheats himself most with regard to that 
which he prizes most. 

Thus have been formed two classes of pious men, one 


content merely to play at achievement with the object of 
its striving, another seeking, 


in retirement, away from those 
very objects, to keep its emp 


ty achievement pure. But such 
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a situation can never last. When insensate indifference is 
everywhere, all doors closed, all lights out, and darkness and 
emptiness left so supreme that man in his desperation 
clutches even at them for support, the messenger of salva- 
tion, in some mysterious fashion, finds his way there and 
stands at the door unexpected, unrecognized, and looked 
upon by the cowering multitude as an enemy. 

This was what happened in our country. It had come 
to this pass that our heaped-up, dead traditions had threa- 
tened to smother our consciousness of the Infinite, making 
petty our daily life, breaking up our communities into a 
hundred different sections, reducing our manhood to a 
narrow provincialism. We had ceased to be aware of the 
rule of the One, and were kept distracted by the tyranny 
of the many. In the nightmare, by which we were oppres- 
sed, we viewed the world as peopled with nameless terrors 
from whose depredations we sought to preserve our aimless 
lives, as far as we might, by charms and amulets, votive 
offerings and propitiatory sacrifices. ; 

When thus the timidity of our minds, the weakness of 
ur efforts, the diffidence in our intercourse, the narrowness 
M our outlook, the crass ignorance which pervaded every 
department of our lives, were dragging us down to the 
depths of our doom, a great shock from outside fell upon 
the tottering walls within which we were pent. 

_ Those of us who were awakened by the shock realized, 
n an agony of returning consciousness, what it was we had 
lacked, what the darkness was which enveloped us, what 
Meant the all-pervading lethargy, the joyless death-in-life, 
With which we had been stricken. Our very sky had been 
Screened off, all access denied to light, the life-giving breezes 
tom the Infinite shut out, a hundred barriers of artificia- 
ay Set up against intercourse with the Universal. The cry 
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went up from our heart: “We want freedom—freedom 


from the mechanical, from the dark, from the dead!’ 

This cry is the cry of all humanity. It is the same all 
over the world. Here, man has hidden his true welfare 
behind the veil of antiquated custom ; there, in his attempts 
to grow bigger by acquisition and accumulation, he has 
allowed his self to eclipse that which is greater than self ; 
everywhere, whether it be by inert slothfulness or by un- 
meaning activity, he has been lost to the sense of his 
greatest good. 

From its very birth, (and every time it has gained fresh 
life by shaking off the bonds of orthodoxy), Hinduism has 
been characterized by its efforts to rescue itself from the 
depths of such forgetfulness, to rouse the faculties of man 


to their greatest power by making men realize themselves ` 


in their relation to the Infinite. The unshackled Hindu mind 
has always proclaimed this freedom of joy as the true object 
of man’s religious striving. And whenever any particular 
scripture, temple, philosophy or ritual has usurped the place 
of such grand freedom, it has done so contrary to the spirit 
of truth and necessarily therefore of true Hinduism. 


This much already becomes evident, that religious teach- 


ing of this character cannot consist merely in prescribing 
formulas to be learnt by heart, or rites to be repeated. At 
the same time, the difficulties due to the absence of that kind 
of definiteness which comes from outward forms, must not 
be shirked. We must not allow ourselves to be moved by 
regretful longing for those facilities of sectarian religion, 
be it Hindu or any other, which make the problem easier. 
What is the good of trying to make religion easy? Dust 
1s easy to get, not gold. 

f Just as health is a condition of man’s whole body, s° 
is religion of his whole nature. Health cannot be given in 
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the same way as money is put into one’s palm. But it may 
be induced by bringing about suitable conditions. Religious 
teaching, likewise, cannot be left to a school committee to 
be put on their syllabus along with arithmetic and Euclid. 
No school inspector will be able to measure its progress. 
No examiner’s blue pencil can assign it proper marks. An 
appropriate environment must be created in which religion 
May have its natural growth. 

Men, who have attained realization, have themselves told 
us that the way is na medhayd, na bahunā Srutena, not 
through the intellect, nor vastness of erudition. That is to 
Say, religion is not a thing to be taught and learnt, in the 
ordinary meaning of those terms. But no great man, up 
to now, has been able to tell us exactly how he arrived at 
his enlightenment. Seers have simply exclaimed: Vedaha- 


metam, I have known Him: ya etad viduramritaste 


bhavanti, those who know Him attain immortality. How 
€ comes to be known is a truth of such intimate mystery, 
that it is not even patent to the knower. Had any seer been 
able to disclose the mystery, the problem of religious 
€ducation would have ceased to exist. 
It is true, there have been cases of enlightened men who 
ave advised a definite religious procedure for their disciples. 
ne set of these has said: “Purify your mind ; avoid sin: 
make your inner self worthy of receiving the enlightenment, 
Which shall come from within.” Others have counselled the 
"eCourse to outward observances. Some of the latter pres- 
cribe the performance of rites ; some enjoin the repetition 
pe formulas, or meditation on symbolic images. But history 

as shown us how, whenever the religious effort is thus 
~ ‘tected outwards, the door is thrown open to error ; the 
Magination runs riot; the disciple, fascinated by the 
alluring comfort of lazy credulity, loses his way. Thereupon 
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ensues self-delusion and the deluding of others. Neverthe- 
less, there can be no question that many of those who give 
such advice have gained truth themselves. It would be 
wrong to charge them with a deliberate desire to mislead. 
At the same time, the fact that they have gained realization 
for themselves does not preclude their being honestly mis- 
taken. It is one thing to have arrived at enlightenment and 
quite another to have a correct analytical idea of the path 
by which it was reached. : 

Take the case of a man who has an extraordinary diges- 
tion. If a poor dyspeptic should ask him about the mystery 
of his good appetite, he might in all good faith give the 
credit for it to the cigar which he is in the habit of reducing 
to ashes after every meal, quite unaware that his digesting 
is done in spite of it ; nay more, having become accustomed 
to smoking after dinner, he might really feel that, in the 
absence of the cigar, his digestive apparatus fails to display 
its wonted enthusiasm for its duty. We are told that the 
German Poet, Schiller, used to keep rotten apples in his 
desk, because he found the strength of their aroma stimulat- 
ing to his poetic faculty. In reply to the question of some 
admirer, as to how his poetical ideas came to him, he might, 
for sheer inability to assign a better reason, have put 1t 
down to the rotten apples. 

The same is true of many popular habits and customs, 
which far from being the cause of a people’s genius, rather 
weaken it and hamper its fullest expression. But while 
many wise men recognize this and seek to combat the ten- 
dency to make too much of such habits, there are others, 
born and bred therein, who cannot get rid of a certain 
dependence upon and affection for them. Though, as a 
matter of fact, the latter have become great only by in- 
wardly transcending such habits, they do not realize that 
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fact. On the contrary, even if they are driven to admit that 
such popular customs are not essential to a people’s spiritual 
perfection, they persist in justifying them as having been 
initially useful in the case of their own temperament. The 
result of this is that lesser men, who have no inborn genius, 
imagine that they too have achieved greatness because of 
their adherence to the same customs ; they wax intolerant, 
and cannot concede greatness to be possible where these 
observances are absent. For them, truth and conformity to 
custom become one and the same thing. 

Attainments, which do not have their origin in external 
habit, but are the result of the unfolding of the inner nature 
of man, cannot be gained by artificial methods. They 
depend on favourable conditions. If religious feeling is not 
considered a mere sectarian accomplishment, but rather the 
fulfilment of humanity itself, then it must have a suitable 
environment for its exercise, and sufficient leisure for its 
growth, The surrounding light and air must be so ample 
that the soul may gain fresh life with every breath it draws. 
This amplitude is what the forest universities of ancient 
India offered for the spiritual education of her children. 
The ideal of perfection preached by the forest dwellers of 
ancient India runs through the heart of our classical 


literature and still dominates our mind. 
The forest Asrama was the sacred abode, where human 


activity, in cadence with that reposefulness nieh is in 
Universal nature, mingled in the discipline of man’s pure 
disinterested endeavour. The spirit of the universe and the 
soul of man united to build up a temple for worship. This 
Worship itself was service, unfettered by the bonds of self- 
Seeking, It is this spiritual unity which was set forth so 
truly and so purely by the great thinkers and teachers of 


ancient India in their forest Asramas ; and it is this same 


21 
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ideal which we need for our religious growth today. 

The religion of the modern time which does not ascribe 
any particular form to the subject of its worship, nor attri- 
butes any special efficacy to particular rites, but rather 
believes that outward observances carry with them a certain 
danger to man’s intellect as well as to his moral nature— 
such religion cannot be expected to keep a permanent hold 
over the minds of men by the mere preaching of its ideals. 

The atmosphere of the Asrama is needed if the religious 
spirit in the modern age is to find its inner harmony and 
its living power. For, in the Asrama life, such a harmony 
exists. There are no artificial barriers between man and 
nature. Men and women and little children come naturally 
to regard bird and beast, tree and creeper, as their kith and 
kin. The subtle allurements and endless appurtenances of 
worldly comforts do not constantly distract the mind. The 
search after God is not merely an act of meditation, but is 
continued throughout the daily life in acts of sacrifice and 
compassion. Conscience is not imprisoned by any personal 
consideration of expediency. Its urgence is ever towards the 
higher ideal of universal good as the only final sanction. 

There are truths which are of 
that can be added to our stoc 
outside. 


inspiratio 


the nature of information, 
k of knowledge from the 
But there are other truths, of the nature of 
n, Which cannot be used to swell the number of 
our accomplishments. These latter are not like food, but are 


rather the appetite itself, that can only be strengthened by 
inducing harmony in our bodily functions, Religion is such 
a truth. It establishes the right centre for life’s activities, 
giving them an eternal Meaning; maintains the true 
standard of value for the objects of our striving ; inspires in 
us the spirit of renunciation which js the spirit of humanity. 
It cannot be doled out in regulated Measure, nor adminis- 
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tered through the academic machinery of education. It 
must come immediate from the burning flame of spiritual 
life, in surroundings suitable for such life. The Asrama, 
the Forest University of ancient India, gave for our country 
the answer to the question as to how this religion can be 
imparted. 

It was in the Asrama where the harvest of religious 
thoughts, reaped in a great period of Indian History, was 
garnered in the Upanishads. These had nothing to do with 
any institution ; they never harboured any creeds, nor built 
rigid walls round them of logical consistency ; and therefore 
people, brought up in the atmosphere of some sectarian 
religion, consider the texts contained in them merely as so 
many seeds of religious philosophy. But there can be no 
doubt that these seeds came out of the fruit of a true life 
of religion, fully lived. Such religion contains the true spirit 
of liberation in its essence of spiritual truth because it is 
free from the bondage of sect. : 

What is remarkable about the religion of the Upanishads 
is that, though it was worked out by individuals who were 
Not tied to each other by a common bond of conformity, a 
Natural cord of unity nevertheless runs through their diffe- 
Tent thoughts of all variety of shades. For myself, I believe 
in such freedom of spiritual realization, and I feel that the 
habit of obedience produced by the constant guidance of 


fixed creeds and ever-watchful sects enfeebles the spiritual 


stinet of man and gives rise to materialistic ideas and 


Practices disguised in religious phraseology. + 

What is most remarkable in the history of our religion 
is the fact that the people belonging to the despised com- 
Munity in this country, banished from the barricaded 
exclusively owned by the prouder castes, 


ich with its simple dignity 


Shrines of worship 
ave reached a religion wh 
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transcends all boundaries of caste arrogance. These people 
had no scriptures, no schools, no temples ; they only had 
their unfenced atmosphere of freedom kept pure by the 
helpful contempt of the learned orthodoxy, and their unso- 
phisticated devotion naturally came to the altar of advaitam, 
the One Supreme, comprehending the souls of all beings. 
Let me conclude my paper with the translation of a 
characteristic poem by a Baul poet by the name of Madan 
whose courage to decry the conventional paths of the pious 
as leading to spiritual futility is made evident in this song: 
Thy path, O Lord, is hidden by mosque and temple: 
I hear thine own call, but the guru stops the way. 
What gives peace to my mind, sets the world ablaze— 
The cult of the One dies in the conflict of the many. 
The door to it is closed by many a lock, of Koran, 
Puran and the rosary. 
Even the way of renunciation is full of tribulation: 
Wherefore weeps Madan in despair. 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL ENTITY that is India appears from the 
earliest times to have roused in its people the desire to 
realize the unity comprised within its natural boundaries. 
In the Mahabharata we find the bringing together of its 
traditional memories scattered over different times and 
places; and, in the institution of systematic pilgrimages to 
the various sacred places dotted over its entire expanse, we 
discern the process of capturing a complete picture of its 
physical features within the net of a common devotion. 
The old way had its merits. What was received naturally 
and directly penetrated deeper ; and the arduous peram- 
bulation through the several centres of beauty and interest 


left an indelible impression. ; 
From its place at the core of the Mahabharata the Gita 


illuminated the synthesis thus achieved. From one point 
of view it may seem that the delivery of this philosophical 
discourse standing on the brink of the Kurukshetra catas- 
trophe, is out of place; whence it has come to be regarded 
aS an interpolation. But, even so, the genius who later on 
Placed it there, knew that such a clarifying of fundamental 
Issues at the heart of epic grandeur, was necessary for the 
mind of India in order to gain a true vision of its essential 


wholeness, within and without. ; 
And thus the reading of the Mahabharata was prescribed 


as a religious exercise for the people, not only because 
Of the spiritual experiences it embodies, but also as a 
Means of realizing their own historical unity ; and it was 
Supplemented by the system of regular pilgrimages as 
affording intimate geographical contact with the country 
‘aSa whole, So much for the plan of the sages of old. 
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When the Aryans, coming in through the western gare 
of India, first founded their colonies in the land of the ae 
rivers and thence, overpassing the Vindhya range, A 
ally spread over the rest of the country, the whole o u 
including adjoining provinces, such as, Gandhara, an 
under one and the same civilization. One characteristic 
of this sameness was the recognition and acceptance of 
existing differences which, as it happened, led to their 
eventual perpetuation. But, though not tending to organic 
union, the coherence of the different elements was left 
undisturbed so long as a common consciousness of p> 
graphical solidarity remained vivid and unbroken by 
outside interference. t 

Then, through that same western gate, a eneng 
aggressors poured in with alien cultures, and therewit! 
dawned the discovery that all this time we had merely 
been living together, but had not become one. The result- 
ing weakness led to repeated floods of conquest, of the plac 
people by neighbouring hordes, and of the latter, in turn, 
by distant exploiters from over the seas, none of them 
encountering any effective resistance to their advance. : 

In the disruption that ensued, internecine conflict 
became the order of the day, Indian contending against 
Indian for supremacy, or striving for ascendancy by tems 
porary alliance with a foreign power. The history of India 
has since been, save for a brief interlude, one of suffering 
and progressive degradation, the depletion of its material 
resources bringing about mental and moral weakness; for 
poverty without ever results in poverty within. And it 
took us long centuries to realize that all this was due to the 
one original imperfection, of our failure to achieve unity of 
the same order as the vastness of the country. 

There were, of course, redeeming forces at work all 
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along. Whether, if India had been spared aggression from 
without, the spirit of her culture would have evolved a deep 
and abiding unity of her people or not, certain it is that 
even in the darkest period of her history, when her culture 
and her freedom were suddenly invaded and trampled 
upon, India reacted in her old, slow and subtle manner. 
Faced with the virile challenge of Islam, she released a 
spirit of mysticism that incorporating the best in Islam 
turned the very challenge to a source of new strength. The 
wisdom of the mediaeval saints and mystics, both Hindu 
and Muslim, thus carried on the progress of the slow uni- 
fying influences which we noticed in the age of the Maha- 
bharata. But though these saintly souls strove to revive 
the reality of the ancient culture by spiritual sadhana, 
unfortunately, so far as the generality of the people were 
concerned, this merely begot in them a hankering for 
other-worldly gains, leaving their destitution of body and 
mind in this world unremedied. Indeed, far from checking 
the wastage of their resources, this only aggravated it by 
What they poured into the bulging paunches of their 


religious exploiters. 


Wandering amongst the teeming populace of India 


there is now an increasing number of mendicant ascetics 
who leave the world around them to its penury and suffer- 
ng, taking refuge in the aloofness of self-centred spiritual 
Practices. I once had a few words with such a sannyasin 
M some village. “Why don’t you,” I asked him, try to 
Eo something for these unfortunate villagers, afflicted with 
Unger, disease and wrong-doing ?” He vias both surprised 
and annoyed at my question. “What! he exclaimed, I 
Who have shaken off the toils of worldly life for attaining 
Pure bliss, am I again to entangle myself in the concerns ot 
these bemused worldlings, labouring under their illusions 
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While India lay thus cramped and divided, betrayed by 
its own idealism, it was called upon to meet the greatest 
trial in her history—the challenge of Western E 
For the Aryans and the Muslims may have deprived a ae 
Dravidian and Hindu dynasties of their rule in In ia; 
but they settled down among the people and p 
achievements became India’s heritage. But here was a new 
impersonal empire, where the rulers were over us but not 
among us, who owned our land but could never belong to 
it. Never was India exposed to such relentless exploitation 
and subjected to such disintegration. The organic unity 
of Hindu culture was breaking down under Western 
influences, revealing the terrible cancer of ana 
The Hindus and Muslims, despairing of their nationa 
good, began to quarrel among each other for scraps ne 
patronage judiciously thrown out by the rulers. So dis- 
integrated and demoralized had we become that ake 
wondered if India could ever rise again by the genius 0 
her own people, until there came on the scene a truly p 
soul, a great leader of men, in line with the tradition 0 
the great sages of old, whom we are today assembled to 
honour—Mahatma Gandhi. Today no one need despait 
of the future of this country, for the unconquerable spirit 
that creates has already been released. Mahatma Gandhi 
has shown us a way by following which, we shall not only 
save ourselves but may help other peoples also to save 
themselves. 

He who has come to us toda. 
by his freedom from an 
selfishness, 


y is above all distinguished 
y bias of personal or national 
For the selfishness of the Nation can be a 
grandly magnified form of that same vice: the viciousness 
is there all the same. The standard of conduct followed 
by the class called politicians is not one of high ideals. 


n a T 
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They reck nothing of uttering falsehoods, they have no 
compunction in vitally hurting other peoples for the 
aggrandizement of their own. So we see in the West the 
spectacle of its nationals, on the one hand, freely giving up 
their lives for their country and, on the other, assisting 
it in all kinds of criminal activity, so much so, that serious 
doubts have arisen how much longer this European civiliza- 
tion will survive: the very thing they call patriotism bids 
fair to make an end of it. And, when the end comes, 
they will not meet it passively as our countrymen might 
have done, but to the accompaniment of all the horrors of 
a catastrophic upheaval. 
Politicians plume thems 
not hesitate to ally themse 


elves on being practical and do 
Ives with the forces of evil, if 


they think that evil will accomplish their end. But tactics 
of this kind will not pass the audit of the Dispenser of our 
fortunes; so while we may admire their cleverness, we 
cannot revere them. Our reverence goes out to the Mahatma 
whose striving has ever been for Truth ; who, to the great 
good fortune of our country at this time of its entry into 
the New Age, has never, for the sake of immediate results, 
advised or condoned any departure from the standard of 


universal morality. 
He has shown the way how, without wholesale massacre, 
doubtless but few amongst 


freedom may be won. There are 
Us who can rid our minds of a reliance on violence, who 
be ours without recourse 


Can really believe that victory may 
to it. For even in the Mahabharata, not to speak of the 
Civilized’ warfare of the West, we find even dharma- 


yuddha to be full of violence and cruelty. Now, for the 

rst time perhaps, it has been declared that 1t 1s for us to 
yield up life, not to kill, and yet we shall win! A glorious 
Message, indeed, not a counsel of strategy, not a means to 
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a merely political end. In the course of unrighteous m. 
death means extinction ; in the non-violent battle $ 
righteousness something remains over—after defeat me a 
after death immortality. The Mahatma who has realize 
this in his own life, compels our belief in this truth. 

As before, the genius of India has taken from e 
aggressors the most spiritually significant principle of their 
culture and fashioned of it a new message of hope for man- 
kind. There is in Christianity the great doctrine that God 
became man in order to save humanity by taking the 
burden of its sin and suffering on Himself, here in this very 
world, not waiting for the next. That the starving must be 
fed, the ragged clad, has been emphasized by Christianity 
as by no other religion. Charity, benevolence, and the like, 
no doubt, have an important place in the religions of our 
country as well, but there they are in practice circum- 
scribed within much narrower limits, and are only partially 
inspired by love of man. To our great good fortune, 
Gandhiji was able to receive this teaching of Christ ma 
living way. It was fortunate that he had not. to learn 
Christianity from professional missionaries, but should have 
found in Tolstoy a teacher who had realized the value of 
non-violence through the multifari 
own life’s struggles. For it w 
that our country had all alo 

In the middle ages als 
Muslim sources, 
claimed that purit 
up in any temple 
entitled. We sho 
that this messag 
best of men alw 
wherever it ma 


ous experiences of his 
as this great gift from Europe 
ng been awaiting. 

o we had received gifts from 
Dadu, Kabir and other saints had pro- 
y and liberation are not for being hoarded 
» but are wealth to which all humanity 18 
uld have no hesitation in admitting freely 
e Was inspired by contact with Islam. The 
ays accept the best teaching, whenever and 
y be found, in religion, moral culture, or in 
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the lives of individuals. But the middle ages are past, and 
we have stepped into a New Age. And now the best of men, 
Mahatma Gandhi, has come to us with this best of the gifts 
from the West. 

But though Christ declared that the meek shall inherit 
the earth, Christians now aver that victory is to the strong, 
the aggressive. And no wonder. For the doctrine seemed 
on the face of it absurd and contrary to the principles of 
Natural History as interpreted by Western scientists. It 
needed another prophet to vindicate the truth of this 
paradox and interpret ‘meekness’ as the positive force of 
love and righteousness, as Satyagraha. This meekness is 
not submission, or mere passive endurance of wrong or 
injustice: such submission would be cowardly and would 
imply co-operation, even though involuntary, with the 
power of tyranny. But Gandhiji has made of this meekness 
or ahimsa, the highest form of bravery, a perpetual challenge 
to the insolence of the strong. s 

It is difficult to say which of these contrary principles 
will eventually prevail. For arduous indeed is the quest of 
righteousness while we are beset with the battling forces of 
evil around and within us. But whether any one of us is or 
1s not capable of rising to the highest level of ahimsā, accept 
It, believe in it, we must ; for have we not before us a man 
who, in the very thick of this modern age, by his own ie 
and example, holds aloft this standard for us to follow: 
And while we pursue the path, with such slow steps as Hi 
May, the Mahatma’s message will gradually aan 
or us. This day, therefore, is a memorable day, an on 
ç r 4 ; rear, for many a long year, 

Very return of it, year after year, Re 
and more and more vividly as the years go by, M 
Continue to remember his message- 


SATYAM 

SINCE, IN THE East, our minds grew weary of producing 
new thoughts and our lives ceased to carry out new mae 
ments we have been losing our sense of balance throug 
want of practice. This has been the cause of a lack E 
proportion in our thinking, leading to inaccuracy an 
exaggeration, and of a lack of reticence in our spiritual vision 
producing a wilderness of symbolism and superstition. i 

On the other hand, when we try to follow the West in 
its pursuit of speed we forget that any movement that teari 
itself away from the eternal standard of rhythm is a fright- 
ful form of inertia. Such a movement belongs to the giants 
of disproportion who let loose immense forces from one 
bondage of beneficent limits and startle the world with their 
turbulence. At last the uncontrolled tumult of their own 
passion seeks peace through explosions and breaks them 
into pieces, f 

It is evident that life in the West, like an iceberg 
tottering under the weight of its growing hugeness, has lost 
its moral balance. The West knows that things are be- 
having in a drunken manner, but she does not know how 
to stop. She is casting about for some device to save herself 
from a crash, not by closing her drinking booths, but 17 
spite of them. : 
The young generation of the East, who in their intoxica- 
n with the new wine of boisterous energy from the West 
are likewise growing unstable in their gait, are content 
jeeringly to remark that our pursuit of the cult of perfection 
which gives balance has led us to inertia. They forget that 
balance is even more needed for that which moves than for 
that which rests. I have been led to think deeply about 


tio 
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the contagion of this moral drunkenness that spreads from 
shore to shore. 

While I was travelling to China, one of my Indian 
friends asked a Japanese fellow-traveller why Japan neg- 
lected to cultivate friendliness with China. Without giving 
a direct answer, the Japanese asked a German passenger, 
who was there, if he could ever think of Germany and 
France uniting in bonds of friendship. This clearly shows 
the spirit of the schoolboy in the present generation of 
Eastern youth brought up under Western school-masters. 
They have learnt by rote their texts, but not their lesson. 
They are proud when they can mimic the voice and gesture 
of their teacher, reproduce his language, earn their full 
number of marks and a patting on the back, while not even 
aware that the living lesson has escaped them. ‘ 

Tt evidently caused great satisfaction to this Japanese 
young man, who, I am sure, does not represent the best 
minds of his people, to know that the feeling of animosity 
that exists between China and Japan has its analogy in 
Europe. He failed to realize the fearful meaning of the 
hatred which furiously drives Germany and F rance to ruin, 
in a vicious circle of mutual destruction. This conversation 
set my mind thinking how the carefully nurtured yet 
Noxious plant of national egoism 1s shedding its seeds all 
Over the world, making our callow schoolboys of the East 
rejoice because the harvest produced by these seeds tne 
harvest of antipathy with its endless cycle of self-renewal— 

ears a western name of high-sounding distinction. 

Great civilizations have flourished in the past 1n the Pe 
as well as in the West because they produced food a t i 
Spirit of man for all time ; they had their life in the i a l 
ideals, the faith which is creative. These great es ee 
tions were at last run to death by men of the type of our 
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precocious schoolboys of modern times, smart and super- 
ficially critical, worshippers of self, shrewd bargainers in the 
market of profit and power, efficient in their handling of 
the ephemeral, who presumed to buy human souls with 
their money and threw them into their dustbins when 
they had been sucked dry, and who, eventually, driven by 
suicidal forces of passion, set their neghbours’ houses on 
fire and were themselves enveloped by the flame. 

It is some great ideal which creates great societies of 
men ; it is some blind passion which breaks them to pieces. 
They thrive so long as they produce food for life; they 
perish when they suck life dry in insatiate self-gratification. 
We have been taught by our sages that it is Truth and not 
things which saves man from annihilation. 


It has been the tradition in India closely to attach our 
mind to some mantram, some great text, and daily to 
concentrate our thought upon it, while its meaning grows 
one with our being, and gives our worldly life its equili- 
brium. One such mantram which has been of great help 
to me, begins with the word Satyam, indicating that the 
Supreme Being is Satyam, which means truth. 

Man is afraid of the numerous, of numbers which add 
but do not connect. It is wearisome for him to approach 
things through their several individual doors and pay to 
each one of them its separate homage of recognition. At 
the beginning of life’s experience a child puts everything 
into its mouth, until it gets to know that all that comes to 
its hand is not food. In the primitive stage of our intellect, 
our mind, in its indiscriminate greed, grabs at detached 
facts and tries to make a store of them. At last the mind 
comes to know that what it seeks is not the things 


themselves, but, through them, some value. 
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Where can man realize Satyam, the Supreme Reality? 
Nothing is ever in a state of quietude ; things rapidly 
change their form and become something else, even as we 
try to fix our gaze on them. The very mountains, which are 
looked upon as the symbol of solid permanence, behave 
like shifting screens on time’s stage, and one never knows 
when they may slowly be folded up as the play proceeds 
and one act gives way to another. The stars are bubbling 
out into light on the bosom of darkness and dissolving into 
oblivion. So, in Sanskrit, our term for the world pheno- 
Menon is samsara, or that which is ever on the move—and 
this samsāra we know as maya, we call it a dream. Where 
then is Truth? 

Does it not become evident that Truth must have its 
full expression only in this movement itself—in the current 
which always leaps over the fixed boulders of finality and 
can therefore suggest the indefinable, the infinite? In a 
dance it becomes possible for the different gestures to move 
together and yet not thwart each other because they are the 
expression of a certain musical truth which is ineffable, 
which comprehends and yet transcends each separate part 
of its manifestation. 

Moralists have often lugubriously cried out that the 
world is vanity because everything in it moves and changes. 
They might as well say that a song is not real because every 
note is transient, giving place to another. We have to know 
that this moving and changing world, because of its 
mutability, is giving expression to a truth which is eternal. 
It would come to a standstill in a crash of discord, had it 
not such truth permeating and transcending it. 

It is to the person, who keeps his eyes solely fixed upon 
this aspect of the world which is an unceasing series of 
changes, that the world appears as delusion, as the play of 
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Kali, the black divinity of destruction. To such a one it 
becomes possible for his dealings with this world to be 
superficial and heartless. The world being for him an un- 
meaning progression of things, an evolution that goes 
blindly jumping from chance to chance on a haphazard 
path of survival, he can have no scruple in gathering 
opportunity for himself, dealing cruel blows to others who 
come in this way. He does not suspect that thereby he 
hurts his own truth, because, in the scheme of things, he 
recognizes no such truth at all. A child can tear, without 
compunction, the pages of a book for the purposes of his 
play, because for him those pages have no serious truth. 

The way to be considerate in our dealings with the 
world is to realize the permanent meaning which underlies 
it and makes each one of its changing facts touch its end 
every moment. It happens in this way with our own move- 
ments of vital growth: they are innumerable, and yet they 
have their joy for us because every passing fraction of their 
totality immediately reaches its end, which is life itself. 
This very moment, when I am speaking, all my separate 
words would be a burden to me, if they were not the 
expression of my life, of my mind, which is the source of 
their truth. 

What is evident in this world is the endless procession 
of moving things ; but what is to be realized is the Supreme 
Truth by which the world is permeated. When our greed 
of wealth overlooks this great truth and behaves as if there 
were nothing in this world but the fact of these moving 
things, then our pride rises with the amount of things 
produced and collected, and jealous competition thunders 
down the path of conflict towards dark futility. 

Thus, according to the Upanishad, the complete aspect 
of Truth is in the reconciliation of the finite and the 
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infinite, of ever-changing things and the eternal spirit of 
perfection. When in our life and work the harmony 
between these two is broken, then either our life is thinned 
into a shadow, or it is set on fire. 


We must confess that in the East our minds have dwelt 
more upon the peace of the Eternal One and not so much on 
the movement of its manifestation in the many. This men- 
tality represents a kind of miserliness about one’s spiritual 


` wealth which tries to keep it secure by shutting it within a 


limited receptacle. Such narrow limitation of our world 
has produced in us a simplicity whose contents are small. 
It has given us long life, but not that vigour of life which 
is ready to earn a richness of experience in untried adven- 
tures. The river of Truth’s ideals, which once sprang in the 
East from the ever wakeful personalities of great souls, 
has in course of centuries become stagnant, its flow of 
inspiration choked by the reeds and rubbish of a lazy 
imagination. 

When the current of the mind grows feeble, things that 
are dead accumulate, their ponderous immobility inti- 
midates our life into stillness. This awful burden of the 
dead we see in China as well as in my own motherland. 
Because we have surrendered our right to question, and 
have deliberately refused to understand, we are constantly 
paying the penalty of sacrificing our soul on the altar of 
the lifeless. We are extending in every department of our 
life the burial ground of the past, erecting tombstones in 
places where bread should be produced for the growing 
need of the future. What immense energy do we waste in 
trying to prevent dead bones from crumbling into the dust! 
The current of immortal truth from the past once had its 
tiver-bed open through our life. It is growing narrower 

22 
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every day; the sand which chokes it claims — 
attention from us owing to the sublimity of its immutable 
barrenness. 

Ideals of perfection have to be reborn age after age, 
taking new bodies and occupying new fields of life. Other- 
wise, if they end in mere thoughtless repetitions, human 
beings become puppets of the past with a ludicrous pride 
in the strings that produce perfectly correct gestures. 
Solemn doll’s play of this kind could perhaps go on 


indefinitely if its Stage were but secure from outward 


intrusion, and was not liable to be hustled out of gear by 
irreverent crowds who rudely snatch away its adornments 
for their own distant markets. 

It is, indeed, just such a disrespectful shaking up by 
these marketmen that may lead us to our salvation. It has 


already roused us from our languor ; and the awakened, at 
least, must think, even while the 


drowsy may continue to 
mumble their repetitions. 


The first effect of our sudden 
discomfiture is a mistrust of the original ideals themselves. 
It may take some time before we are able to realize that 
it was not those ideals that were to blame, but our ows 
treatment of them. For, if our ideals, which are for giving 
freedom to our spirit, are shut up ina dungeon of blind 


habit then they become the Strongest fetters that keep our 
spirit enchained, 


Life is rebellious, 
enclose it, the forms t 
period, and then bec 
Death is the last figh 


It grows by breaking the forms that 
hat only give shelter for a particular 
ome a prison if they do not change. 


t of freedom of this born rebel always 
trying to break the form that has gone wrong. In out 


society wherever that spirit of rebellion, which is the spirit 
of life, is completely checked, the tyranny of form becomes 
supreme ; there words become more sacred than spirit, 
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and custom than reason. We do not serve Truth by passive- 
ly clinging to it with our habits, but by deliberately relating 
all our movements to it as the centre, thus attaining both 
rhythm of control and freedom of spirit. 

It is true that he who wants to realize truth, not merely 
through self-control, but also through freedom, is assailed 
by dangers and difficulties ; but as a brook finds its voice 
more fully as it trips over its bed of flints and stones, this 
very resistance brings a richer music into his life. For 
those who are in love with a serene slothfulness, with whom 
every movement in the direction of active creative effort 
weighs as an offence against the ancient dignity of tradition 
—their being is smothered under exuberant growths of 
disease and distress, poverty, insult and defeat. They are 
punished with the deprivation of freedom because they try 
to keep Truth fettered. 

I have said that life is rebellious. Some of our Eastern 
schoolboys may at once jump to the conclusion that this 
rebellion must take form in imitation of the West. But they 
should know that while our dead custom is plagiarism from 
our own past life, imitation would be plagiarism from other 
peoples’ life. Both of them constitute slavery to the unreal. 
The former, though a chain, at least fits our figure ; the 
latter, for all its misfit, is just as much a chain. Life frees 
itself through its growth and not through its borrowing. 

It will never do for the Orient to trail behind the West 
like an artificial appendix, sweeping with it the soot-laden 
dust, and vainly trying to imitate its gesture of lashing the 
sky in defiance of the divine. For humanity this will not 
only be a useless excess, but a disappointment and a decep- 
tion. For if the East ever tries to duplicate Western life, 


the duplicate is bound to be a forgery. 
The West no doubt has overwhelmed us with its flood 
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of commodities, tourists, machine-guns, school-masters, and 
a religion which is great, but whose followers are intent 
upon lengthening the list of its recruits, and not following 
it in details that bring no profit, or in practices that are 
inconvenient. But one great service the West has done us 
by bringing the force of its living mind to bear upon our 
life ; it has stirred our thoughts into activity. For its mind 
is great, its intellectual life having in its centre intellectual 
probity, the standard of truth. 

The first effect of our mind being startled from its sleep 
is to make it intensely conscious of what is before it ; but 
when the surprise of awakening has subsided, then comes 
the time to know what is within. We are beginning to 
know ourselves. We are discovering our own mind. 

I have no doubt in my own mind that in the East our 
principal characteristic is to set a high price not upon 
success through gaining advantage, but upon self-realization 
through fulfilling our dharma, our ideals. Let the awaken- 
ing of the East drive us consciously to discover the essential 
and the universal meaning in our own civilization, to 
remove the debris from its path, to rescue it from its 
bondage of stagnation that produces impurities, to make 
1t a great channel of communication for all human races- 


RACE CONFLICT 


‘THE PROBLEM OF RACE CONFLICT has ever been present in 
the history of mankind. This conflict has been at the basis 
of all great civilizations. It is like the clash of elements in 
the material world giving rise to complex combinations 
and evolutions of higher growth. 

It was the concussion of peoples brought up in different 
surroundings and with different outlook upon life that start- 
ed the original energy resulting in complicated social 
organizations. All civilizations are mixed products. Only 
barbarism is simple, monadic and unalloyed. 

When differences have to be taken into account perforce, 
when there is no possible escape from them, then men are 
compelled to find out some central bond which can bring 
into unity all the diverse elements. This is really the seek- 
ing after truth, the-search for the one in the many, the 
universal through the individuals. 

Naturally, in the commencement its appearance is 
simple and crude. Some common visible object of worship 
is held as a symbol of the oneness of the people. It is very 
often gross and frightful. For when man has to depend 
upon external standards of life these have to be made as 
conspicuous as possible, and nothing is so compelling to 
primitive imagination as fear. 

But, as the community grows larger and, by conquest 
and other means, peoples of different traditions unite, then 
fetishes multiply and more gods than one have to be recog- 
nized. In that case, these symbols lose their power as 
common bonds, and they have to be replaced by something 
whose appeal is not so much to the senses and whose 
significance is more universal. 
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Thus, gradually, as the problem grows more and more 
wide and complex, the solution of it becomes deeper and 
more far-reaching, and human solidarity seeks for its 
foundation something which is abiding and comprehensive. 
This is the purpose of all history, man seeking truth 
through complexities of experience impelled by the impetus 
of the immensity of ever-growing life. 

There was a time when owing to the restricted means 
of communication, different races and nations lived in a 
state of comparative segregation and consequently their 
social laws and institutions had an intensely local character. 
They were narrowly racial and aggressively hostile to the 
aliens. People did not have frequent occasion to learn how 
to adjust themselves with outsiders. They had to take to 
violent measures when they collided with alien people- 
They simplified the problem to its narrowest limits and 
either absolutely excluded and exterminated all foreign 
elements or completely amalgamated them. 3 

Men have not yet outgrown this training of racial or 
national self-sufficiency. They are still burdened with the 
age-long inheritance of a suspicion of aliens which is the 
primitive instinct of animals. They still have a lurking 
ferocity ready to come out at the slightest provocation when 
in contact with people outside their social boundaries. They 
have not yet acquired fairness of mind when judging other 
races and dealing with them. They have not that power 
of adjusting their mental vision which would enable them 


to understand the people who are not nearest to them. They 
strive their utmost to 


of their ow 
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are external and lose sight of the inner harmony. 

This is the result of being brought up in the home 
training of isolation, which makes one unfit for the citizen- 
ship of the world. But this cannot continue for long and 
with the advent of the new age of science and commerce 
men have been brought nearer to each other than they 
ever were before and they are face to face with the highest 
problem of human history, the problem of race conflict. 

This problem has been waiting to be solved by ex- 
perience, through the expansion of history. It is not a mere 
matter of sentiment or of intellect. We had prophets who 
preached equality of man, and philosophy and literature 
which gave us a broader view of reality than is contained in 
the limits of racial traditions and habits. But this race 
problem with its vast complexity was never before us—we 
were not in living contact with it. Humanity, till now, has 
played with this sentiment of brotherhood of man as a girl 
does with her doll. It reveals the truth of the feeling which 
is innate in the heart of man, still it lacks the reality of 
life. But the playtime is passed and what was only in the 
sentiment has grown into our life fraught with immense 
responsibilities. 

Of all the ancient civilizations, I think, that of India was 
compelled to recognize this race problem in all seriousness 
and for ages she has been engaged in unravelling the most 
bafflingly complicated tangle of race-differences. Europe 
was fortunate in having neighbouring races more or less 
homogencous, for, most of them were of the same origin. 
So, though in Europe there were bitter feuds between 
different peoples, there was not that physical antipathy 
between them which the difference in colour of skin and 
in feature tends to produce. In England it did not take 
long for the Norman and Saxon elements to coalesce and 
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lose their distinctions. Not only in colour and features we 
in their ideals of life the western peoples are so near a 
other that practically they are acting as one in building 
eir civilization. ha 
J a it has been otherwise with India. At the beginning 
of Indian history the white-skinned Aryans had ecco 
with the aboriginal people who were dark and who te 
intellectually inferior to them. Then there were the 
Dravidians who had their own civilization and whose gods 
and modes of worship and social system were totally diffe- 
rent from those of the newcomers which must have proved 
a more active barrier between them than full-fledged 
barbarism. ce 
In tropical countries life is not so strenuous as it 5 
where the climate is cold. There the necessities of life are 
comparatively small and nature more prodigal in her boun- 
ties ; therefore in those countries strifes between contending 
parties die away for want of incentives. So, in India, or 
a period of fierce struggles, men of different colours an 
creeds, different physical features and mental attitudes 
settled together side by side. As men are not inert matter 
but living beings, this juxtaposition of different elements 
became an everpresent problem for India. But with all its 
disadvantages this it was that stimulated men’s minds to 
find out the essential unity in diversity of forms, to know 
that, however different be the symbols and rituals, God, 
whom they try to represent, is one without a second, and to 
realize him truly is to realize him in the soul of all beings- 
When differences are too jarring, man cannot accept 
them as final ; so, either he wipes them out with blood, or 
coerces them in some kind of superficial homogeneity, OY 


he finds out a deeper unity which he knows is the highest 
truth. 
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India chose the last alternative and all through the 
political vicissitudes that tossed her about for centuries, 
when her sister civilizations of Greece and Rome exhaust- 
ed their life force, her spiritual vitality still continued and 
she still retains her dignity of soul. I do not say for a 
moment that the difficulties about the race differences have 
been altogether removed in India. On the contrary, new 
elements have been added, new complications introduced, 
and all the great religions of the world have taken their 
roots in the soil of India. In her attempts at bringing into 
order this immense mass of heterogeneity India has passed 
through successive periods of expansion and contraction of 
her ideals. And her latest has been that of setting up rigid 
lines of: regulations to keep different sections at arm’s length 
to prevent confusion and clash. 

But such a negative attitude cannot last long, and mere 
mechanical contrivances can never work satisfactorily in 
human society. If, by any chance, men are brought 
togethér who are not products of the same history and not 
moulded in the same traditions, they never can rest till they 
can find out some broad basis of union which is positive in 
its nature and which makes for love. And I am sure, in India 
we have that spiritual ideal, if dormant but still living, 
which can tolerate all differences in the exterior while recog- 
nizing the inner unity. I feel sure, in India, we have that 
golden key forged by ancient wisdom and love which 
will one day open the barred gates to bring together to the 
feast of good fellowship men who have lived-separated for 
generations. 

From a very remote period of her history till now all 
the great personalities of India have been working in the 
same direction. The gospel of universal love that Buddha 
preached was the outcome of a movement long preceding 
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him, which endeavoured to get at the kernel of spiritual 
unity, breaking through all divergence of symbols and 
ceremonies and individual preferences. 

With the advent of the Mohammedan power not only 
a new political situation was created in India but new 
ideas in religion and social customs were brought before 
the people with a violent force. Nevertheless, it had not 
the effect of generating an antagonistic fanatical movement 
among Hindus. On the contrary, all the great religious 
geniuses that were born during this period in India sought 
a reconciliation of the old with the new ideals in a deeper 
synthesis, which was possible because of the inherited 
spirit of toleration and accumulated wisdom of ages. In 
all these movements there was the repeated call: to the 
people to forget all distinctions of castes and creeds and 
accept the highest privilege of brotherhood of man by 
uniting in love of God. 

The same thing has occurred again when India has 
been closely brought in contact with the Christian civiliza- 
tion with the coming of the English. The Brahmo Samaj 
Movement in India is the movement for the spiritual 
reconciliation of the East and West, the reconciliation 
resting upon the broad basis of spiritual wisdom laid in the 
Upanishads. There is again the same call to the people to 
rise above all artificial barriers of caste and recognize the 
common bond of brotherhood in the name of God. 

In no other country in the world is the conflux of races 
erent in every respect so great as in India. Therefore 
never could have been possible for her to come to such 
a simple solution of the difficulty as national unity. The 
fetish of nationalism is powerless to bring her warring 
elements into a harmony ; she must appeal to the highest 
power ın man, the spiritual power, she must come to her 


diff 
it 
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God. There has been going on in India a long continued 
contention between rigid forms of exclusiveness which is 
mechanical and a recognition of the unity of mankind 
which is spiritual. Here, as in every land, the social con- 
vention is on the side of the pride of caste, and the higher 
nature and the deeper wisdom of the people assert in the 
lives of its greatest personalities the validity of the claims 
of all men to justice and love. On the one hand there is 
the regulation which forbids eating and drinking at the 
same board for men of different castes and on the other 
hand there comes the voice from the ancient past which 
preaches that he who realizes his own self in the self of 
all individuals realizes truly. And I have not the least 
doubt in my mind that it is the urging of this spiritual 
impulse in man which will win in the end, and will mould 
all the social forms in such a way that they may not hinder 
its purpose but become its instrument. 

I bring before you this instance of Indian history to 
show that a problem must be a living one to rouse man’s 
mind for its solution. It has become so in the present age. 
Races widely separated in their geographical position and 
historical growth, in their modes of thought and manners 
of expression have been brought near each other in closer 
relations. To each man the human world has been enlarged 
to an extent never dreamt of in former days. That we are 
not ready for these changed circumstances is becoming 
painfully evident every day. The caste feeling is running 
fearfully high. The western people are cultivating an 
arrogant exclusiveness against all other races. While keep- 
ing for themselves their prerogatives of exploiting weaker 
nations by threat of force they securely bar their own gates 
against them in a manner cruelly barbarous and inhospi- 
table. Sentiments of humanity are openly discredited and 
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poets of world-wide reputation are exulting in the triumph 
of brute force. Nations wakened from a lethargy of 
centuries and bravely struggling for a larger life are held 
back by others more fortunate, waiting to turn to their 
own advantage the situation created by the breaking up 
of old order. Want of consideration for people held to 
be inferior to themselves, rising into inhuman. atrocities 
where privacy is secured, is not uncommon with the 
people proud of their colour and the impunity of their 
position. 

Yet, in spite of these untoward aspects of the case I 
assert strongly that the solution is most assured when 
difficulties are greatest. It is a matter for congratulation 
that today the civilized man is seriously confronted with 
this problem of race conflict. And the greatest thing that 
this age can be proud of is the birth of Man in the con- 
sciousness of men. Its bed has not been provided for, it is 
born in poverty, its infancy is lying neglected in a wayside 
stall, spurned by wealth and power. But its day of triumph 
1s approaching. Itis waiting for its poets and prophets and 
host of humble workers and they will not tarry for long. 
When the call of humanity is poignantly insistent then the 
higher nature of man cannot but respond. In the darkest 
periods of his drunken orgies of power and national pride 
man may flout and jeer at it, daub it as an expression of 
weakness and sentimentalism, but in that very paroxysm 
of arrogance, when his attitude is most hostile and his 
attacks most reckless against it, he is suddenly reminded 
that it is the direst form of suicide to kill the highest truth 
that Is in him. When organized national selfishness, racial 
antipathy and commercial self-seeking begin to display 
their ugly deformities in all their nakedness, then comes 
the time for man to know that his salvation is not in 
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political organizations and extended trade relations, not 
in any mechanical rearrangement of social system, but 
in a deeper transformation of life, in the liberation of 
consciousness in love, in the realization of God in man. 
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The Dancing Girl's Worship 


THE DANCING GIRL’S WORSHIP 


THE SITUATION 


The Lord Buddha once took his seat under an Asoka tree in the 
palace garden of King Bimbisar of Magadha and preached 
therefrom. On that sacred spot the king, who had become his 
devotee, established an altar and enjoined the princesses of his 
house to place thereon every evening their daily offerings of 
worship. j 

Finding, later, the Prince Ajatasatru covets his father’s throne, 
King Bimbisar has voluntarily abdicated in his son’s favour and 
dwells at a distance from the Royal City. 

Queen Lokesvari, at first also a devotee of the new religion, 
now burns under a sense of wrong at her husband’s abdication 
and the renunciation of the world by her own son, Prince Chitra, 
and she fain would turn against the religion of Buddha’s teaching. 


PRELIMINARY SCENE 
The Bhikshu Upali, a Buddhist monk, comes in singing 

Upatt. Who is there? Alms, in the name of the Lord 
Buddha, alms! 

Srimati, the palace dancing girl, enters and makes 
her obeisance. The Bhikshu gives her his blessing. 
(to Srimati) Who are you child? 

Srimatt. The Palace dancing girl, at your service, Rever- 
end Sir. 

Upatt. Do you alone wake in all this City? 

Srmati. The Princesses are still abed. 

Upar. I am come for alms, in the name of the Lord. 

Srimati. Give me leave, Reverend Sir, to go and call the 
Princesses. 

Upatt. It is from you that I make my demand! 

Srimatr. Alas, Sir, I am but an unfortunate creature. Any 
offering of mine will be shamed amidst the alms 
gathered for the Lord. Command me, what may I 
23 
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place in your bowl? 

Upaut. Your best gift. 

Srimati. I know not what of mine is best. 

Urpatr. True. But the Lord’s grace has descended on 
you. He knows. 

Srimatr. May the Lord be pleased to take whatsoever I 
have—be that your blessing, Reverend Sir! 

Uraut. So He will, child. He will accept your flowers of 
worship, even as Spring, the king of the seasons, 
awakens self-surrender in the flowering wood. Your 
day has come—that is my message. You are indeed 
blessed ! 

Samat. I await my hour (makes the sign of reverence). 

They depart and, following in their steps, enter 
4 the Princesses 5 

Princesses. (Looking towards exit) Depart not thus, Sir. 
Be pleased to accept our offerings. 

(to one another) Oh, what a shame! He has gone. 

Ratnavatt. Why this excitement, Vasavi? There’s no 
dearth of people to take alms. It’s the givers who are 
rare. 

Nanna. No Ratna. Much merit has to be earned to find 
a taker for one’s offering. This day is indeed lost to us. 


They all go 


ACT I 


Scene: The Queen’s Garden 
Enter Lokesvari, the Queen Mother, and Utpala, a 
Bhikshuni,- Mendicant Buddhist Sister 
QuEEN. So Maharaja Bimbisar remembers me? 
Buixsuunr. Yes, that is my message. 


Queen. Today he gathers the offerings for the altar 
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beneath the Asoka tree. Is that why he remembers? 

Buixsuunr. Aye, tonight is the full moon of Spring. 

Queren. But whom do they worship? 

Burxsuuni. You surely know! On this night do we not 
keep the birthday festival of Lord Buddha? 

Quren. Go, tell my husband, my worship is all finished. 
Others may offer their flowers or lamps before His 
shrine—I have emptied my whole world. 

Burksuunr. What wild words are these, Maharani? 

Qurrn. They have lured away my Chitra, our Prince, my 
only child! He takes the Beggar’s vow—and they still 
expect my worship! They cut the creeper at its root, 
yet dare ask for its flowers? 

Buixsuunit. You have given him up, but not lost him. 
Once you held him in your arms, now you gain him 
in the whole world. 

Queen. Good woman, have you a son of your own? 

Burxsuunt. No. 

Queen. Have you ever had one? 

Burxsuunr. I was widowed when a child. 

Queren. Then be silent. Talk not of what you can: never 
understand. 

Burksuunr. Maharani, you were the first to welcome the 
true religion into the palace. Then how is it today— 

Qurrn. Ah! so they still remember that! I thought your 
Master had forgotten it. Everyday I had the Bhikshu 
Dharmaruchi to read verses from the scripture before I 
would touch my food: a hundred Bhikshus were fed 
daily before I broke my fast. Each year at the end of 
the rains I made it my duty to furnish with the yellow 
robe every member of the Sangha. When people’s 
minds were distracted by the preach of Devadatta, the 
Buddha’s rival, I alone stood firm in my devotion and 
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invited the Buddha to our garden to preach the sacred 
word beneath the Asoka tree. O, cruel and ungrateful 
One! Was this to be my reward?—Poison !—What has 
happened to the women who burned with hatred 
against me, who sought to poison my life? Nothing! 
Their sons still enjoy the honours of a King’s estate. 


Brixsuunt. Maharani, judge not the value of truth by the 


common standards of the world. Have gold and day- 
light the same price? 


QurEn. When Prince Ajatasatru surrendered his loyalty 


to Devadatta, I laughed, fool that I was! “It’s a leaky 
vessel,” said I, “in which these deluded men hope to 
cross the sea.” With the aid of Devadatta’s magic 
power the Prince thought to gain the throne while his 
father was yet alive ; and I, in the pride of faith, felt 
no doubt that my Master’s merit would baffle the 
Prince’s unholy ambition. Such perfect faith had I 
that I invited the Lord Buddha—Sakyasingha, I mean 
—to the palace to give his blessing to my husband. Yet 
who conquered in the end? 


Buiksuunr. Yours was the victory. Do not throw away 


that inner conquest to gain the outer world. 


QurEN. Mine the victory? 
Bursun. Yours indeed. F or on the day that Maharaja 


Bimbisar abdicated in favour of his son, he won a 
throne. 


Queen. A throne? An illusion, a mockery for a Ksha- 


triya king! Think of me—what I am _ today— 
widowed, though my husband lives, barren having 
borne a son, an exile in the midst of my own palace. 
This is certainly no illusion. Have I not become the 
scorn of those who are not of your religion? Go, tell 
this to your Master—your Thunder Spirit! Where is 
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he now? Why fails his lightning to strike the mockers? 

Burxsnunrt. Where’s the truth in all this, Maharani? 
“You but talk of a passing dream. Let the mockers 
laugh their fill! 

Qurrn. A dream, may be, but not the dream I love. 
Other dreams are those that haunt me—of wealth, of 
my son, of kingly state and honour. Go and talk to 
those women, yonder, who hold their heads so high. 
Do they not flourish in the happiness of their dreams? 
Let them come out with their offerings for the worship. 

Burxsuunr. Let me go then. 

Queen. Farewell, but remember they are not fools, 
though I was one. They will lose nothing, for they do 
not believe in the Buddha. They have not been 
touched by Sakyasingha’s mercy, and therefore are 
they safe, safe indeed! Why stand you silent? Is this 
your pretence of patience? 

Burxsuunr. What should I say? I fear me, my heart is 
still prone to anger. 

Queen. Still all your condescension of forgiveness is for 
such as me? This silent insolence is too much. Leave 
me. 

Utpala is about to go, but the Queen recalls her 

Queen. Listen, Bhikshuni. There is some new name 
that my son Chitra has taken—know you that name? 

Burxsuunr. Yes, Kusalasila. 

Queren. (To herself) Unclean he thinks the name by which 
his mother called him—so easily he flings it away! 
Burxsnunr. If you wish, Maharani, I could bring him 

to see you. > 

Queen. If I wish? Oh shame that I, who brought him 
into this world—that I should have to wish you to 


bring him to me! 
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Buixsnuni. Then may I depart? ; 

Queren. Stay a moment. You see him sometimes? 

BurksHuntr. Yes. 

Queen. Well—just once—if only he—. But no, never 
mind! : 

Burxsuunr. I will tell him. Perhaps, then you may gain 
a sight of him. 

Utpala goes 

Queren. Perhaps! Perhaps! When.I fed him with my 
heart’s blood, there was no perhaps! The claim of that 
mother’s debt has shrunk to this little, hesitating Pag 
haps’! And this is their religion! (she calls) Mallika! 

Mallika enters 

Martxa. Maharani! 

Queen. Have you news of Prince Ajatasatru? 

Marra. Yes, he has gone to fetch Devadatta. Not a 
trace of the religion of the Three Jewels will he leave 
in this kingdom. 

Queen. Coward! A King who dares not rule! My vey 
life stands as proof of the little power of Buddha’s 
teaching, yet he lacks the nerve to defy it without call- 
ing in that worthless creature, Devadatta. 

Marua. They fear too much who have too much, 
Maharani. Because he is master of this realm, he 
would timidly be at peace with all other powers. When 

: he fears he has conceded overmuch to Buddha’s fol- 
lowers, he turns to propitiate the disciples of Devadatta 
with even more. He would feel doubly secure by 
disarming fate on both sides. 

QueENn. Alas, utterly harmless has become my fate. Hav- 
ing nothing left, I no longer need the cowardice. that 
seeks falsehood as its ally. 


Marka. Maharani, you now talk like our Bhikshuni. 
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Blessed, says she, the Lady of our realm, since by Lord 
Buddha’s mercy she is freed from all ties that bind us 
to illusion. 

QurEN. These catch-words only anger me! Enjoy, if 
you will, your empty truth, but give me back the ties 
that bound me to the dust. Then once again I shall 
light my lamps at the altar beneath the Asoka tree ; 
once again shall a hundred Bhikshus be fed; their 
spells, every one of them, recited everyday in my palace. 
But if that cannot be, let Devadatta come: I care not 
whether he be true or false. I go to the watch-tower 
to see if they be yet in sight. 

They go 


Enters Srimati, the dancing girl, with her veena. She 
spreads her carpet on the ‘grass and calls her pupils 
Srimatr. It is time. Come. (she sits and sings) 


What whisper came to me at dead of night ? 
I know not! 7 

Was it waking, was it sleeping ? 
I know not! i 


. Malati, a village girl, enters 
Marat. Are you Srimati? 
Srimati. Yes, what would you of me? 
Maratr. I was told that from you I could learn to sing. 
Srmatr. Have I ever seen you in the palace before? 
Matart. I’ve just left my village. My name is Malati. 
Srimatr. Why do you come, child? Was time so heavy 
on your hands? There you were like an altar flower, 
and the gods were glad. Here you will be a blossom 
in pleasure’s garland, and the evil spirits will laugh—. 
You come to learn songs? Is that all you hope for? 
Matarr. May I tell you the truth? My hope is much 
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larger, but I can hardly bring myself to speak of it. 
Srimatr. Ah! I see—. The vain hope of becoming a queen 
some day! If the sins of your former life are black 
enough, it may even be fulfilled. Evil is the spirit that 
haunts her wings, when the forest bird is tempted by 
the golden cage.. Back to your forest, go back! It’s 
not yet too late. 
Marati. I don’t understand you, sister. ; 
Srimatr. Why seek a chain for a bracelet, unhappy maid? 
Matatt. You do me wrong—let me explain. Lord Buddha 
once came to this garden, I have heard, and sat 


beneath the Asoka tree. On that spot our Maharaja 
built an altar. 


Srmmatr. True, 


Marar. They tell me that every evening the Princesses 
come there with their offerings. That privilege is too 
much for me to expect, but may I not dust the altar 
and keep it clean? This is the hope that has brought 
me here, to join your singing girls. k 

SRIMATI. Welcome, sister, I am glad. The Princesses 
lamps of worship give more smoke than light and 
await your pure touch. But what made you think of 
this? 

Marar. How can I tell you, sister? There’s a voice like 
fire in the air. Only the other day my brother heard 
it. He is scarcely eighteen. I held him by the hand 


and asked, “Where are you going, brother mine?” 
“To seek it,” he said. 


SRIMATI. Today the sea has sent its call to the waves of 


every river, and the full moon is in the sky. 
(taking Malati’s hand) But what is this? A ring “on 


your finger! Has the flower of paradise sold herself for 
the price of dust? 


ee 


i 
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Matatr. Let me tell you its story and you will understand. 

Srimatr. Much suffering has indeed given me the power. 
to understand. 

Marar. He was rich, while we were poor. I used to 
watch him from a distance, across my silence. One day 
he came to our house himself and declared that he 
loved me. My father said: “Malati is lucky.” When 
all was ready he came to our door—not in bridegroom’s 
dress, but in the robe of a Bhikshu ; and he spoke to 
me saying: “If ever we meet, it will not be here, but 
on the Path of Freedom.’—Sister, forgive me! My 
eyes are full of tears, for my heart is weak. 

Srimati. Fear not, sister, let your tears flow free. They 
will lay the dust on your path of freedom. 

Matatt. I bowed to him and said: “My bondage is still 
strong: give me the ring you promised.” And this is 
the ring he gave me. When it drops from my finger 
before the altar of our Lord, then shall we meet again 
on the Path of Freedom. 

Srimati. Countless are the women who made their 
homes, which today they are breaking up. Countless 
are the women who have donned the ascetic robe and 
gone out into the open road. Was it at the call of the 
Way, or of the Wayfarer? Who knows? How many 
times have I joined my palms, and prayed with all my 
heart and soul: “Mahapurusha, Thou who art great, 
do not remain unmoved. It is thou who hast let loose 
the flood of women’s tears: let it be Thou who givest 
them peace!” 

(looking to one side) Here come the Princesses. 
The Princesses enter 

Vasavi. Who is this girl, let me see, let me see! How 

she has coiled her hair like a tower upon her head, and 
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stuck a javd-flower in the locks above her ear! Look, 
Nanda, look at the wreath of Gkanda flowers twined 
round her tresses! What chain is that of scarlet seeds? 
Whence comes she, Srimati? 

Srmatr. From her village. Her name is Malati. 
Ratnavatrt. A rare capture! F diling to save our souls, you 
would foist your sacred wares on these village girls. 
SRIMATI. Village girls have no lack of them, Princess. 

Heaven’s design remains in them, unstained by dust or 
ornaments, and heaven finds it easy to know its own. 
Rarnavaur, I would rather miss the joys of heaven than 

attain them through your teaching. 
Nanna.. Dear Ajita, why should she always tease poor 
Srimati thus? Srimati never preaches— 
Vasavi.. Oh! but there is a world of preaching in her 


silence. See how she smiles! Is not that a sermon in 
itself? es 


Ratnavatt, Quite sublime! If 
“Thou shalt yan 
with a smile,” 


Vasavi. Why don’t you defend yourself, Srimati? We 
are cloyed with all this sweetness. It is far kinder to 
make people angry than to make them ashamed. 

Smarr. Were I sufficiently good at heart, I could afford 
to make a show of being bad. The moon is free to 
display her shadows, but what if the moonless night 
were to put on a mask of cloud? 

Ajra. Look! That village girl is speechless with wonder. 
She must be thinking that the tongues of palace girls 
are more pointed than honeyed. 


(to Malati) What’s your name, child? I have forgotten 
it. 
Matarr. Malati. 


put into words it would run: 
quish cruelty with sweetness, argument 
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Apra. Tell us what you were thinking. 

Matar. I was feeling sad at your sharp words—because I 
have come to love my sister. (pointing to Srimati) 

Ayrra. We hurt in fun those whom we love. This is one 
of the rules of palace rhetoric. Take note of it. 

Buapra. You were going ‘to say something more Malati. 
I am longing to know what you think of us. 

Marar. Well I never! I was going to say: “Are your 
own voices so sweet to you that you let slip the time 
for listening to singing?” 

! The Princesses laugh 

Vasavı. Well I never! Well I never! We must call our 
grammar master—here’s a new interjection for him. 

Ratnavaut. Well I never, Vasavi! thou jewel in the royal 
crown! 

Vasavı. Well I never, Ratnavali! thou moon of enchant- 
ing beauty! What a new wealth of language! 

Matatr. (Turning to Srimati) Are they angry with me? 

Nanpa. Don’t be afraid, Malati. The sky is not angry with 
the flowers when it sends the hail: that is its way of 
caressing them. 

Srimatr. (Singing) 

What whisper came to me at dead of night ? 
I know not. 

Was it waking, was it sleeping ? 
I know not. 

I work at home, I wander on the road, 

But what voice is this that sings in my breast ? ` 
I know not. 

My heart arches with a nameless pain— 
Is it fear? Is it triumph ? 

Again and again it cries to me, 
“Come away !” 
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Does it echo in my bosom or in the depths 
of the sky ? 


I know not. 


Vasavi. Your eyes are full of tears, Malati. What d’you 
make of her song? 7 

Matati. My sister has heard the call. 

Vasavi. What call? . 

Matatt. The call that sent my brother wandering, the call 
that my—(she hesitates) 

Vasavi. My what? 

SRIMATI. Hush, dear Malati ! Say no more, and wipe away 
your tears. This is no place for weeping. ; 

Vasayi. Why did you stop her, Srimati? You think we 
only know how to laugh? 

Buapra. We know there’s a height to which laughter can- 
not reach. 


Marat. Have you heard, Princess, the voice that rings in 

the air today? 3 
Nanna. No, child, the morning light helps the lotus to 

Open its petals, but not the palace to open its walls. 

Enters Queen Lokesyari. The Princesses rise 
and make obeisance 
Queen. I can bear it no longer! Do you hear the cry that 
echoes from the toad?—Salutation to the Buddha, our 

Teacher! Oh! it makes my heart shiver. 

(she stops her ears) It must cease today, here and now! 
Marat. Be calm, Maharani! 
Queen. How can I calm my anguish? Can a text soothe? 

Salutation to the Supreme Peace, the Supreme Mercy ?>— 

what use is this mantra to me now? No. Salutation to 

the Goddess of the angry lightning! Salutation to the 

Woman, the terrible one, the destroyer! Peace will 
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come only by blood and fire—else the son will be 
snatched from his mother’s arms, the king in his 
splendour will drop like a withered leaf from his 
throne. i 

(to the Princesses) What do you here, my daughters? 

Rarnavatt. (Laughing) We are waiting for salvation. 
We are trying to purify our sinful minds and follow 
little by little along the path of our teacher, Srimati. 

Vasavı. Oh, don’t be flippant. 

Queen. This dancing girl your teacher? That is indeed 

where this religion leads us. The fallen shall come with 
the message of salvation! So Srimati blossoms into a 
saint? When Lord Buddha came to our garden, and 
everyone pressed to see him, I took pity on this girl and 
asked her to come too. But the wretched creature 
refused. And now, they say, when Bhikshu Upali comes 
for alms, he avoids the pinces descended from kings, 
and only accepts this woman’s gifts. Ah, foolish girls, 
you are yet willing to accepť this religion which would 
level with the dust the seats of the mighty. Where kings 
held sway, beggars intrude. And this for you is the 
true religion, you mad suicides! 
(she addresses Srimati) What holy text did you receive 
from Upali at your initiation, dancing girl? You will 
never dare to recite it now! Your unhallowed tongue 
would be struck dumb. 

Srimati. (Recites) 

Salutation to the Buddha, who teaches, 
Salutation to the Dharma, that saves, 
Salutation to the Sangha, which is supreme. 


Queren. (Joins in) 
Salutation to the Buddha, who teaches—No, no! 


enough! 
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Srmati. (Continuing her recitation) d 
O Lord, Thou who hast pity on my friendless 
self— 

Quzex. (Beating her breast) O my friendless self, my 
friendless self! Srimati, recite that verse for me: 

O Thou most merciful Lord. 

Srmatt. O Thou most merciful Lord— 

Queen. Enough! No more! Salutation to the Goddess of 
the angry lightning! 

An attendant enters ; 

ÅTTENDANT. (Aside to the queen) Maharani, Prince 
Chitra comes to visit his mother. 

QueEEN. Who dares say that this religion is false? As soon 
as the sacred text is recited, all evil vanishes! O weak 
of faith! Once you laughed at my misery, but now see 
the power of the grace which my most merciful Lord 
bestows—it can melt the rock! Listen to me: I tell you 
once again I shall recover my son, regain my throne. 
Once again shall I see ‘the pride of those who insulted 
our Lord humbled in the dust. 

My refuge is in the Buddha, 
My refuge is in the Dharma, 
My refuge is in the Sangha ! 

She goes away with the attendant 

Ratnavatt. Whence blows the wind now, Mallika? 

Martika. The sky today is full of winds run mad. Is 
there any telling whence they come, or whither they 
g0, or how they blow people about? 

Ratnavatt. Prince Chitra has returned after all!” 

Martika. Wait and see how it all ends, 

Marar. (Addressing Srimati) 
day our merciful Lord cam 
not go to see Him? 


Is it true; sister, that on the 
€ to this garden, you would 
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Srimati. Yes, quite true. To present oneself before Him 
is to bring an offering to His altar ; I was impure, my 
sacrifice not ready. 

Matatr. Alas! how sad, dear sister! 

Srimati. To meet Him unprepared is to meet Him in 
vain. To see Him with the eyes is not to see Him 
truly, nor to hear Him with the ears to understand 
Him. 

Rarnavatt. Oho! A hit at us! The dancing girl’s flimsy 
screen of courtesy topples over at the least breath of 
indulgence. 

SRIMATI. My days of conventional courtesy are over. I 
refuse to tell lies in your praise. I declare plainly that 
you have not seen Him truly, whom your eyes alone 
have beheld. 

Rarnavatt. Vasavi! Bhadra! How can you put up with 
all this impertinence from a dancing girl? 

Vasavi. If we cannot bear the light of truth without, we 
shali have to put up with falsehood within. 

Srimati, recite again the text, and let the thorns that 
strew my mind lose their sharpness. 

Srimatr. Salutation to the Buddha, who teaches, 

` Salutation to the Dharma, that saves, 
Salutation to the Sangha, which is supreme ! 

Nanpa. We went out to see our Lord, but He appeared 
to Srimati in the depths of her heart. 

Rarwavatt. Dancing girl, are you lost to all modesty? 
Will you not contradict this? 

Srimarr, Why should J, Princess? If He deigns to 
set foot, within my heart, the glory is His, not 
mine. p 

Vasavt. Enough. Words only beget words. Sing to us, 
Srimati. 
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(A cry comes from behind the scenes) 


Salutation to the Three Jewels ! 
Salutation to the Enlightened ! 
Salutation to the Great Life ! 
Salutation to the most Merciful ! 


The Bhikshuni Utpala appears 


Princesses. (Making the sign of reverence) We salute 
thee, revered Lady. 


The Bhikshuni gives them her blessing 
Buiksuunr. Srimati! 


Srimati. Your commands, Lady! 

Burxsuunt. This is the birthday of our Lord, the night 
of the full moon of Spring, and it will be Srimati’s duty 
this evening to place the offerings on His altar beneath 
the Asoka tree. 

Rarnavati. I cannot have heard aright. What Srimati do 
you mean? 


BuiksHunt. Srimati, here, 


Rarnavatt. This palace dancing girl! 

Buksuunt. Yes, this very dancer. 

Ratnavaur. Did you get this command from the elders? 
Burksuunt. It is they who have given the order. 
RATNAVALI. 


Who are they? Tell me their names. 
Burxsuunt. Upali is one. 


Rarnavatrt. A barber by caste! 

Burksuunr. Sunanda another. 

Ratnavaur. A cowherd’s son! 

Burksuunr. Ah, Princess! their caste is one and the same. 
Do you not know their title to nobility ? 


Ratnavatt. Nothing at all! Perhaps only this dancer 


knows. They may be of her cast » which would explain 
the fellow-feeling between them. 
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Burxsuunr. That is so. Bimbisar, our royal father, leaves 
his retreat today to join our worship. I go to bid him 
welcome. 

The Bhikshuni goes 

Ajira. Where do you go, Srimati? 

Srimati. To wash the altar beneath the Asoka tree. 

Marar. Take me with you, sister, to assist in your service. 

Nanna. I will go with you. 

AJITA. Perhaps I may also join you. 

Vasavi. I am really curious to see it too. 

Ratnavaut. How charming! Srimati will perform the 
service, and you, devoted attendants, will fan her 
meanwhile. 

Vasavi. While you breathe hot curses upon us from here! 
But no matter. That won’t set fire to the Asoka forest, 
nor disturb the peace in Srimati’s heart. 

They all go except Ratnavali and Mallika 

Ratnavaut. This cannot last, it cannot last. It is against 
all mature. Oh, Mallika, why was I not born a man? 
Fie on these bracelets—ah, if only I wore a sword ins- 
tead! And you, Mallika. Had you not a word to say? 
Are you too pining for the post of attendant to the 
dancer? 

Marka. I would not get it, even if I sought it. She knows 
me too well! 

Rarnavarr, I cannot understand -your suffering this in 
silence. Patience is the weapon of the vulgar and help- 
less, not of the children of a royal house. 

Marua. The time of reckoning draws near, so I care 
not to waste my strength. 

Rarnavarr. Are you certain? 

ALLIKA. Yes, quite sure. 


Rarnavatr. If it be a secret, hide it from me. All I wish 
24 
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to know is, do we princesses stand with palms joined, 
while that vile dancing girl conducts the evening service 
at the shrine? 

Marra. No, that shall never be, this much at least I can 
promise you! 

Ratnavatt. May the deity that presides over our royal 
house make your words true. 


ACT II 


Scene: Unchanged. 
Enter Queen Lokesvari and Mallika 

Martra. Maharani, now that you have seen your son, 
why do you still— 

QurEN. Seen my son? Where was he? Oh, worse than 
death! I never looked for this. 

Martika. What do you mean? 7 

Queen. What can be more terrible? A son comes to his 
mother, but not as a son! Ah, that look in his eyes, as 
if his mother had disappeared and left no trace. I 
could’nt even dream of such utter ruin, such complete 
obliteration of myself. 

Mattia. The Bhikshu depreciates his life of flesh and 
blood, to accept the life of spirit as his own. 

Queren. Alas, poor flesh and blood! Alas for the aching 
hunger, the intolerable pain! Is our struggle with flesh 
and blood less arduous th 
emptiness? 

Marua. Yet think, even so, wha: 
has attained. He looked like 

QueEN. Yes, 


an their quest for utter 


t marvellous beauty he 
a divine vision of light! 
a vision that shamed his mother in her 


motherhood—that made me feel the gulf between his ~ 


new birth and the birth I gave him. I have realized 
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today, Mallika, that this is a man’s religion. In it the 
woman is nowhere—the son has no need of his mother, 
the husband no need of his wife. And yet, in order to 
give alms to these begging bhikshus—neither sons, 
husbands, nor brothers, forsakers of their homes—we 
must cling to our empty homes with withered lives! 
This man’s religion, Mallika, has destroyed us: we 
must now destroy it. 

Matuika. But, Maharani, do you not see how every day 
crowds of women offer their worship to the Buddha? 

Queen. Fools! There’s no end to their hunger for devo- 
tion. They worship whatever most deeply hurts them. 
I refuse to encourage their folly. 

Maruxa. You are surely not in earnest, Maharani. I know 
that the son who left your home has entered into the 
temple within your heart. 

Queen. Stop! no more of such talk. I begged him to 
spend but one night in his mother’s room, and he 
answered that his mother’s roof was the open sky. Had 
you been a mother, Mallika, you would understand how 
terrible were his words. What if the thunderbolt comes 
from God’s hand, it is a thunderbolt none the less. Has 
it not rent my bosom? Through that wound the cry of 
those bhikshus on the road enters my heart and echoes 
within the empty hollowness of my ribs: 

My refuge is in the Buddha, 
My ‘refuge is in the Dharma, 
My refuge is in the Sangha. 

Marka. What is this, Maharani, you still bow your head 
as you chant these words? 

QurEn. There lies the danger. This religion of the weak 
helps to make men weak. Its purpose is to enfeeble the 
spirit ; to humble heads that were once held high ; to 
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teach the Brahmin to serve, the Kshatriya to beg. Long 
have I nourished the poison of this creed within my 
blood, and therefore learnt to dread it most. But who 
comes here? 

Marra. The Princess Vasavi. She comes on her way to 
the place of worship. 

Vasavi enters 

QurENn. (Addressing her) You go to the service? 

Vasavi. Yes. 

Queen. But you are no longer a child! 

Vasavi. What childishness d’you see in me? 

Quzex. You are still an infant! Is it true you go about 
proclaiming that non-violence is the highest of creeds? 

Vasavi.. Those who are much older and wiser than I, it 
is they who go about proclaiming it. We only repeat 
their words. 

Queen. How can I convince you silly people that non- 
violence is the religion of the vulgar? Force, like a 
jewelled armlet, sparkles with cruel brilliance on the 
strong arm of a Kshatriya. 

Vasavi. But has not power its aspect of tenderness? 

Qurex. Yes, when it drags down, not when it binds fast- 

' With pitiless rocks the creator fashioned his mountains, 
not with clay. Your teacher seems to wish to have 
every thing made of mud, from the highest to the 
lowest. Are you not ashamed to believe such nonsense, 
you who have royal blood in your veins? Answer me, 
girl! 

Vasavi. I am wondering, Maharani. 

Queen. What is there to wond 
have seen a king’s son ab 
in one moment—to cultiva 
forsooth! Is not that so, 


er at? Your own eyes 


te pity for the whole world, 


Vasavi? 


andon home and kingship 
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Vasavi. I have seen it, indeed. 

Queen. Then who is left to take up the harder duty of 
cruelty? If there be none, what will become of the 
world which ever seeks the strong arms of a hero? Will 
not unending misery be the people’s lot at the hands 
of these spiritless, lifeless men with bend heads, fasting 
bodies and feeble voices? You are a Kshatriya, Vasavi, 
and yet you find my words strange? 

Vasavi. No, they are familiar enough; but now, all in 
a day they have been smothered out of sight, like the 
leafless kinsuka tree in Spring, hidden by its flowers. 

Queen. Men in their infatuaion may sometimes be led 
to forget their manhood; but if women also allow them 
to forget it, it is the women who have to bear the brunt, 
aye even unto death. Great creepers need great trees 
for their support. If all trees become shrubs what 
would become of the creepers? Why are you dumb? 

Vasavi. Great trees are needed, indeed. 

Quzex” But it is to destroy them that your Teacher has 
come and even that, not with the daring of a warrior. 
His teaching crawls like a worm into the marrow of 
manhood and seeks to kill the Kshatriya spirit without 
giving open battle. When his mission is fulfilled, you; 
King’s daughters, will shave your heads and go 
a-begging from door to door. May you die before that 
hour—that is my blessing! (she pauses). You do not 
relish what I say? ; 

Vasavi. Let me think. 

Qurrn, There’s no need to think, you have the proofs. 
My husband, Bimbisar, once a Kshatriya king, held 
his kingship as a religious duty, not as a means of self- 
enjoyment. But a voice like the scorching desert wind 
touched his ears, and as a dead leaf he dropped from 
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his throne—not with arms in hand, not on the battle- 
field, nor to meet his death. Have you, Vasavi, given 
up the hope that one day you too will be a queen? 

Vasavi. No. 

Queen. Then I ask you, can you with due respect accept 
the hand of a king who vacillates upon his throne as 
the creed of mercy sways him, whose sceptre trembles 
while on his brow the emblem of victory is dimmed? 

Vasavi. No. 3 

Queen. Let me tell you of myself. Maharaja Bimbisar 
has sent a message that he is coming today and wishes 
me to be ready to receive him. Do you think I shall 
adorn myself for him—for one who is neither king nor 
bhikshu, who knows neither how to enjoy this world 
nor how to renounce it? Never! I entreat you, 
Vasavi, do not submit to this creed of self-abasement, 
devoid of all manhood, 

Vasavi turns slowly away 

Marka. Princess, whither do you go, Princess? 

Vasavi. Home! 

Marra. But the dancing girl is almost ready. 

Vasavi. Never mind! 

Vasavi goes 


MaLLa. (Pointing to one side) Listen, Maharani! 
Quzex. I hear a great clamour. 


Matuka. They must have reached the city. 

Quren. But still we hear the cry of Salutation to the 
Buddha. 

Matua. Is not the tone changed? It grows suddenly 
louder only because it has been challenged. Along 
with it sounds another cry: Salutation to Siva, wielder 
of the Pināka! You needn’t be afraid any longer. 

QuEEN. Oh, it totters, it totters. When this religion 


an 
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crumbles to dust, none will know how much of my life’s 
blood has gone with it! Alas, what devotion was mine! 
Ah, Mallika, may its end be swift, for its roots are 
embedded deep in my heart! 

Ratnavali enters 
(to Ratnavali) Are you too going to the shrine? 

Rarnavaut. I may sometimes have failed in my reverence 
where it is due, but never can the crime be laid at my 
door of offering reverence to the unworthy! 

Queres. Then where were you going? 

Ratnavaut. I was coming to your Majesty to make a 
petition. 

Queen. Tell me what it is. 

Rarnavart. If that dancing girl is given the privilege of 
placing the offerings of worship on the altar, I can no 
longer endure to remain in this palace thus profaned. 

Queen. The desecration will be stopped, I assure you. 

Rarnayatr. Though it be stopped today, it may happen 
tomorrow. 

Queen. Fear not, daughter! This worship shall be torn 
up by its roots. 

Rarnavaur. A poor consolation for the insults we have 
suffered all these days! 

Quren. Make your petition to the King. He may order 
her banishment, or perhaps death. 

Rarnavarr. That will only serve to heighten her glory. 

Qurrn. What then is your wish? 

Rarnavatt. Bid her dance, as becomes her low profession, 
before the altar at which she aspired to offer gifts as 
priestess. What say you, Mallika? 

Martxa. The suggestion is interesting. 

Qurrn. But my mind misgives me, Ratna. 

Rarwavatr. I fear the Maharani still cherishes pity for 
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that girl. : ; 

Quzex. Pity? I could look on while dogs tore her limb 
by limb! Pity for her? To that altar I once brought 
my own offerings! I could bear to see it overthrown, 
but not to have the queen’s shrine profaned by the vile 
steps of a common dancing girl. 

Rarnavatt. Pardon me if I seem too forward, but these 
painful memories you nurse may yet prove the founda- 
tion for a rebuilding of that altar. 

Quren. That fear is mine also. 

Rarnavaut. You cannot get rid of this false religion you 
once honoured by merely thrusting it out of your mind. 
Its falsehood can only be destroyed by offering it insult. 

QurEN. Mallika, listen! Do you hear ithe shouts that 
come from the north side of the garden? It breaks, 
the altar breaks! 

J Salutation to the— 
But no! Let it be broken to pieces! 

Rarnavatt. Come, Maharani, let us see what is happen- 
ing. 

QuEEN. Yes, we must be there, but not now! 

Rarnavaut. I really must go and see. 


Ratnavali goes out 


QurEN, Ah Mallika! This snapping of my old ties is too 


great a wrench. 

Marka. Indeed, your eyes are full of tears. 

Queen. Listen to their cry: Victory to Kali, the terrible! 
I cannot bear it. 

Marra. Maharani, if Buddha’s religion is only driven 
out, it will return again. Another religion must take 
its place, else there can be no peace. Only when you 


accept from Devadatta a new creed, will you find 
consolation. 
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Queen. Let not such words pass your lips! Devadatta, 
that vile, that hellish serpent? Even while I was 
under the spell of non-violence, did not my anger 
strive to pierce and scorch him? Today you would 
have me invite him to occupy the throne in my heart, 
once offered to my Great Master of effulgent grace. 
(she kneels) Forgive me, Master, oh, forgive me. 
(rising) Fear not, Mallika. Let the devotee within me 
remain enshrined in my heart: Outside there reigns 
the pitiless queen of this realm—she is unconquerable. 
Let me now return to the solitude of my room. Call 
me again when the vessel that once carried my worship 
is finally smothered under this storm of dust. 

They go 


Srimati comes with some women of the Palace, 
carrying offerings of lamps and incense, fruit and 
flowers, They consecrate each object, at the entrance to 
thes shrine garden, with mantras and conch-blasts 
according to the Buddhist ritual. When the rites are 


completed, Srimati speaks. 


Srmatr, Now let us proceed to the altar. 

Matatr, But sister, look, the way is fenced up. 

Srimatt, We can cross the fence. Come along. 

Nanpa. Does it not mean that our passage is forbidden 

by the King? 

Srmatr, But we have our Master’s orders. 

Nanna. Hark! That terrible tumult! Can it be a revolt? 
Female guards enter 

Isr Guard. Turn back! 

Srimatr. But we go to worship our Lord. 

Isr Guarp. The service is forbidden. 

Srimatr. It is our Lord’s birthday that we celebrate. 
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lsr Guard. The service is forbidden. 

Srimati. Can that be possible? 

Isr Guard. The service is forbidden. That’s all I know. 

The Guards snatch away the offerings i 
Srimatt. Wherefore has this trial come upon me? Is it 
a punishment for some wrong committed? 
(She kneels and chants) 
I bow my head at thy feet, Buddha; . 
Thou, who art pure, forgive us our transgressions. 

Ist Guard. Enough of this chanting! 

SRIMATI. Stopped at the very gate! Alas, we are un- 
worthy, unworthy of entrance! 
Marar. Why do you weep, sister? Surely true worship 
Tequires no rites. Has not the Lord also been born 

within our hearts? 

SRIMATI. True, child. Besides, in his birth we also have 
been reborn. It is our own birthday we keep today. 
Nanpa. But why do the forces of evil gather strength on 
this day, Srimati> 
Srimatr. Because toda 
is broken will be m 

again. 

Ayra. Ah! Srimati, I feel 
you the conduct of toda 
why it has fallen out so 
of this before. 


Srmatt. Iam not afraid. The temple door does not open 
for the worshipper all at once. Its unbarring takes its 
time. And yet I doubt not that it is me my Master 
has called. All bars will give way—and that this very 


y all evil will turn to good, all that 
eunited, all that is fallen will rise 


sure it was a mistake to give 
y’s birthday service. That is 
ill. We should have thought 


Buapra. Can you thrust aside the King’s own barriers? 
Srmatt. The King’s Sceptre cannot reach the shrine. 
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Ratnavali enters 

Ratnavatt. I have heard all—every word. So you dare 
defy the King’s command? 

Srmatr. There can be no royal command against wor- 
ship. 

Ratnavatt. Indeed! Proceed then to your worship—the 
result shall feast my eyes. 

Srimatr. He who knows all hearts will be the only wit- 
ness. He has withdrawn from us all that is without, 
lest it prove a screen. 

(She chants) 
In my words and thoughts, 
Always and everywhere, 
I worship the Tathagata : 
When in bed, when sleeping, 
When standing, when walking, 
I worship the Tathagata. 

Rarnavatt. Your day has come, the day when your 
pride will be crushed. 

SRIMATI. May it be crushed indeed, leaving no trace 
behind. 

Rarnavatr. It’s now my turn, let me make ready to do 
my part. 

Ratnavali goes out 

Buapra. I do not like it. Clever Vasavi foresaw this, and 
ran away beforehand. 

Ara. I feel afraid. 

The Bhikshuni Utpala enters 

Nanna. Revered Lady, where are you going? 

Urpata. A curse has come upon the city. Religion is 
smitten, the bhikshus afraid. I go to chant the Text 
of Protection through the streets. 

Srmatr. Will you not take me with you, mother? 
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Urrara. How can I, Srimati? On you is the order to 
conduct the service. 

SrmaTI. Is the service still to be conducted? 

Urpara. The order remains in force till it is carried out. 

Marat. But our King forbids it, mother! 

Urpara. Fear not! Bide your time. The way will be 
shown by the very prohibition. 

Utpala goes 

Buapra. Ajita, what was that? The sound of wailing or 
a cry of anger? 

Nanpa. It sounds as though the destroyers are already at 
work in the garden. Quick, Srimati! Let us take 
shelter in the Queen’s apartments. 

Nanda goes 


Buapra. Come Ajita. It is like some dreadful night- 


mare! 


| All the Princesses go out 

Matatr. It isa death-cry I hear, sister! Do you see that 

flame in the sky? The town will soon be on fire. Oh! 

Why this orgy of death on the day of our Lord’s birth? 

Srmarti. The triumphant procession of the New Birth 
passes through the gate of death. 

Marat. I feel ashamed 


horrible to feel afr 
SRIMATI. 


of my fears, sister. It is so 


aid while on our way to worship. 
Of what are you afraid sister? 
Marat. Not of danger, bu 


—and all seems dark. 
Srmatt. Live not amid 
in Him who has His i 


fears will disappear, 


t because I cannot understand 


outward forms. Find yourself 
Mmmortal birth today, and your 


have you become so cruel? Ask us not 
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to go away. What if two girls sit in the dust by the 
garden, how can that harm you? : 

Guarpv. But what good will that do you, either? 

Marar. The dust even at the edge of this garden is 
sacred, since our Lord came once to visit it. If you 
will not let us reach the altar we will sit where we are 
and celebrate his birthday in silence within our hearts, 
saying no hymn, offering no flower. 

Guarp. Why shouldn’t you say a hymn? Am I such a 
wretch that I may not listen to one? The other guards 
are away now: Srimati, let me have the chance of 
listening to our Master’s praise in your sweet voice. For 
you must know that I too am his servant. From the 
day I saw Him beneath the Asoka tree with these sin- 
ful eyes He has occupied a place in this heart (makes 
the sign of reverence). 


Srimatr. (Chanting) 
Salutation to the Sun of Enlightenment ! 
Salutation to the Delight of my Heart ! 
Salutation to the Ocean of Greatness ! 
Salutation to the Son of the Sakya’s House ! 


Why do you not chant it with me? 

Guarp. It ill becomes my sinful tongue. 

Srimatr, The love in your heart will purify your words. 
Chant after me. 


(They chant together) 


Salutation to the Sun of Enlightenment ! 
Salutation to the Delight of my Heart! 
Salutation to the Ocean of Greatness ! 
Salutation to the Son of the Sakya’s House ! 


Guard. The burden of my heart is lightened now. This. 
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day has been a fruitful one. Let me say what I came 


to tell you. I would shew you the way to escape from 
here. 


Srmatr. But why? a 

Guard. Maharaja Ajatasatru has accepted initiation at 
Devadatta’s hands, and has broken up our Master’s altar 
beneath the Asoka tree. 

Matar. Alas, alas, sister! The vision of the altar has 
been denied me, unhappy that I am. All, all has 
perished. ‘ 

Srmiatr. How can you say so, Malati? Our Lord’s sean 
is eternal in the heavens. What Maharaja Bimbisar 
once built has been destroyed, but our Lord’s seat does 
not need the support of stones, for His own glory will 
always protect it. ; 

Guard. The King has ordered that whosoever brings 
a lamp to the shrine for evening worship, or chants the 
hymn, shall be punished with death. Therefore, 
Srimati, why linger here? 

Srimati. I must wait. 

Guard. How long? 

SRIMATI. 


Until the call of worship—as long as I live. 
GUARD. 


Let me beg your forgiveness beforehand. 
Srimatr. F orgiveness? 


‘Guarp. I may perha 
command. 

Srmatr. You must do so then. 

‘GuarD. My hand ma 
before our Lord’s 
my head, as I do 


‘SRmatt. 


ps be forced to hurt you at the King’s 


y strike the palace dancing girl, but 


maid-servant I shall even then bow 
now. So grant me forgiveness. 

May my Master grant me strength to forgive all 
blows that fall upon me. Lord Buddha, forgive! Lord 
Buddha, forgive! 
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Another Guard comes 

2np Guard. Ropmt! 

Isr Guard. Yes, Patali! 

Paratt. They have killed our Lady Mother, Utpala. 

Rop. Oh, shame! 

Srimatr. Who have killed her? 

Paraut. The followers of Devadatta. 

Ropint. The flow of blood begins. If so, we too have our 
weapons. The sin cannot go unpunished. Speak not 
of forgiveness now, Srimati, arm yourself! 

Srmati. Tempt me not, Rodini. Mere dancing girl am 
I, yet my hand itches to seize the sword you hold. 

Rop. Take it then! 

She offers her sword, Srimati takes it, trembles 
and lets it fall 

Srimarr. No, no! I have other weapons from my 
Master’s hand. The struggle has commenced. May 
all temptation be vanquished, my Master’s will 
prevail! 

Paratt. Come, Rodini, we will carry Mother Utpala’s 
body to the burial ground. 

They go out. Ratnavali enters with a few other guards 

Ratnavaut. She is here. Let her know the King’s 
command. 

A Guard. The King commands that Srimati, his dancing 
girl, should go to the Asoka grove and dance. 

Srimarr. Dance? On this day? 

Marar. What! Is not the Maharaja afraid to give such 
an order? 

Ratnavatt, Ah indeed! The time has come forsooth 
for the Lord of Men to tremble before his dancing girl. 
Oh, the incorrigible village boor! 

Srmmatr. When is to be the dancing? 
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Rarnavaut. This evening, at the time appointed for the 
worship. 


yb es 
Srmatr. Before our Lord’s own seat, his very shrine? 
Ratnavau. Yes. 


Srimati. Then so be it! 


They all go 


ACT III 


Scene: Unchanged. 
Enter Srimati and Malati 

Matatt. Sister, I know no peace. 

Srmatr. What weighs on your mind? 

Marar. While they were dressing you for your dance, 
I stole up to that wall and peeped into the road beyond. 
The Bhikshuni Utpala’s body was being carried to 
burial; and beside it— 

SRIMATTI. Speak on. 

Marar. You won't be angry with me, sister, 7 am so 
weak. 

Srimatr. Tell me all! 


Matartt. I saw him beside the body, chanting the funeral 
verses, 


Srat. Whom do you mean? 
Marat. From where I stood it looked like him—my 


beloved. 

Srimati. It may really have been he. 

Marat. I have vowed that until I found my freedom I 
would 


not look at him, even from afar. 
SRIMATI. Keep your vow. Neve 
longing] 
Indulge 
Matart. 


r think that by gazing 
y at the sea you will gain the other shore. 
not your mind with impossible dreams. 

It’s not that I am beside myself with desire to 
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see him. I’m afraid they may kill him, that’s why I 
would be near. Do not despise me if I fail in my vow. 

Srimatr. I can understand the cry of your heart. 

Matatr. I know I cannot save him, but at least I can die 
with him. Oh, sister! I cannot bear up any longer. 
All my support is gone—all chance of freedom for me 
in this life. 

Srimatr. He to whom you would go will give you freedom. 
for he is free. I am reminded by your words of my 
own pain. 

Matarr. What pain, sister? 

Srimatt, The pain of my old wound, that is still fresh 
in my heart. The more I rid myself of my outward 
bonds, the deeper within do they go and hide. 

Marar. Who is there so lonely as you in all the palace? 
Miserable am I to have to leave you. But go I must, 
sister. Chant for me sometimes the text of forgiveness. 

Srimatr. (Chanting) 

O Buddha, thou who art free from sin, 
Forgive us our transgressions ! 

Martari. (Repeatedly making the sign of reverence) 

O Buddha, forgive me my transgressions ! 
Sister, listen! Again that shout! They are cruel, 
merciless, every one of them. Buddha with his infinite 
pity has come on earth, yet the flames of hell are not 
put out. I can delay no longer, sister, farewell! When 
you have achieved your freedom, send me the call, give 
me one last chance. 

Srimarr. Come, let me go with you to the gate. 

They go out. Ratnavali and Mallika enter 
TNAVALI. Devadatta’s followers have killed the 
Bhikshuni? Why all this to do about that? She was 
only a farmer’s daughter. 

25 
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<A. But today she is in holy orders. f 
h Can ae Sacred Texte change the blood in 
her veins? ' 
Marra. Do we not see today that change of creed is 
even more than change of blood! ; i 
Ratnavaut. Enough of such foolery! The King m 
trouble because of the resentment of his people—in- 
tolerable! The beggar’s religion has sapped the very 
glory of kingship. 
Marta. There’s a further reason for the people’s anger. 
They know Maharaja Bimbisar set out from his retreat 
to offer worship at this altar. But he has not yet reached 
the palace. They grow suspicious. 
Rarnavarr. I, too, have heard their whisperings. It 


bodes ill, I confess. But this, after all, is the fruit of 
past misdeeds. 


Marua. What misdeeds? 


RATNAVaALI. Maharaja Bimbisar killed the Vedic religion 
of his father’s—was not that verily parricide. even 
worse? It was then foretold by the Brahmins that the 


quenched fires of sacrifice would seek revenge, and feed 
themselves on him. 


Martxa. Hush! Gently! You know what gloom has 


settled on him for fear of the curse that may come. 
Ratnavaur. Of whose curse is he afraid? 


Marua. Of the Buddha’s. The Maharaja, at heart, 
fears him greatly. 


Rarnavant. But the Bud 
who knows how to cu 
Marta. That is wh 
honour. Kind god 
their costly offerin 
Ratnavaut. The god 


dha never curses, It’s Devadatta 
rse. 
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stay fasting, like the aged lion bereft of teeth and 
claws. 

Mauka. Be that as it may, this evening, I tell you, the 
worship of Buddha is sure to take place beneath the 
Asoka tree. 

Rarnavaur. If that must be, let it; but I also tell you, 
before then this girl will have danced her dance at the 
shrine itself. 

Mallika goes and Vasavi enters 

Vasavi. I come ready armed. 

Rarnavaut. For what? 

Vasavt. My revenge! Too often has that girl shamed me. 

Rarnavatt. By her sermons? 

Vasavi. No. By extorting my respect. 

Rarnavaur. Is that why you carry this knife? 

Vasavi. Not quite that. There’s danger of revolution, 
and if threatened, I’ll not die without a blow. 

Rarnavatt. How then about your revenge? 

Vasavr’ This necklace shall achieve it (shows it). 

Ratnavatr. Your diamond chain? 

Vasavi. A high-priced insult worthy of our kingly house. 
As she dances I will fling this reward at her. 

Rarnavatr. But what if she spurns it and flings it back? 

Vasavi. I then have this (pointing to the knife). 

Rarnavaut. Let us bring Maharani Lokesvari—the sight 
will delight her. 

Vasavi. I have sought her, but they say she has locked 
herself within her chamber. Is it fear of revolution or 
anger at her husband—who can tell? 

Rarnavatr. But surely the Maharani must be present at 
today’s play of The Dancer’s Discomfiture. 

Vasavi. The Dancer’s Discomfiture! A good title that, 
for the play. 
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Mallika enters hurriedly a 
<a. It has happened as I thought. Ma araja Ajata- 
an has sent fl the disciples of Buddha through- 
out his kingdom. 

Ratnavatt. Excellent! He can then hand them all over 
to Devadatta’s followers, to make short work of them. 

Martxa. That’s not the idea. They're to chant for him 
the Text of Purification. He’s in mortal fear. 

Vasavi. What has happened? A 

Maruxa. Haven’t you heard? People say that Maharaja 
Bimbisar has been murdered on his way to the Capital. 

Vasavi. Oh, how terrible! Surely it cannot be true! 

Marua. At least it is certain that some secret pain, 
some remorse, gnaws at the King’s heart. 

Vasavi. Alas, what a deadly calamity ! 

Rarnavaur. I wonder Whether Maharani Lokesvari has 
been told. 

Marra. Who would dare- should she not kill the mes- 
senger who brought such tidings? 

Vasavi. What a ghastly crime! It will involve the whole 
palace. None can escape the consequences of such 
Outrage against the Dharma. 

Rarnavaut. There again, Vasavi, you show yourself the, 
dancing girl’s disciple. It’s only when people are rid- 
den by some fear that they take refuge behind this 
folly they call the Dharma. 

Vasavi. Never! Besides, I feat nothing at all. But let 
me run and tell the news to Bhadra. 

Ratwavaut. You're contrivin 
away. Frightened you re 
all this weakness—th 
vulgar. 


Vasavi. You're not fair to me. 


§ an excuse for running 
ally are! I am ashamed of 
€ result of our contact with the 


Tam not afraid. 
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Rarnavaut. Then prove it by coming to watch the dance 
before the Asoka tree. 

Vasavi. Why not? You needn’t think you're forcing me 
to do it. 

Ratnavaut. Don’t let us tarry any longer, Mallika. Call 
Srimati at once, dressed or no. If we can’t have all the 
Princesses, let the maids be there, else the merriment 
will flag. 

Vasavi. Here she comes! Look! She comes like one 
walking in a dream—a glittering noon-day mirage, an 
unsubstantial vision not burdened by her self. 

Srimati comes slowly, chanting 
O thou life supernal, 
O thou death supreme, 
I take refuge in Thee. 
Let me light my dark lamp at thy fire! 
May the print of thy glory on my brow 
Remove my shame for ever. 
Rarnavatt. This way, girl! She seems not to hear me. 
This way! 
Srimati continues 
Sriatati, Thy feet are the transforming fire 
That will transmute my dross to gold. 
Let all that is dark within me burst into flame, 
And the veil of error be torn away. 

Ratnavaur. You stand stock-still, Vasavi. Come along. 

Vasavi. No! I will not. 

Rarnavaut. Why, what is this now? 

Vasavr, J will tell you the truth—I cannot. 

Rarnavarr. Are you afraid? 

Vasavi. I am. 

Rarnavati, But aren’t you ashamed to be afraid? 

Vasavi. Not in the least. 
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Srimati, that text of forgiveness please! 
Srimati. With my forehead I touch the dust of His feet, 
Of the feet of the Buddha, pure and sinless ; 
May He forgive me my sin! 
Vasavi. May He forgive me my sin! 
May He forgive me my sin! 
They go 
ACT Iv 


Scene: The broken altar beneath the Asoka tree 


in the Palace Garden. 


Ratnavali enters with some. Maids of Honour and 


Palace Guards. 
Ist Ma, Princess, our duties aw. 


give us leave to go. A 
Rarnavaurt. Wait a little longer. Maharani Lokesvari 


has desired to be present and the dance cannot begin 
until she is here. 


2ND Maw. We have come 
minds are troubled at this desecration. 

3rd Mam. On this self-same spot have we offered wor- 
ship to our Lord, and now to witness this profane 
dance! How can such a sin ever be washed away? 


47a Maw. We knew not such a hateful thing was to be 
done here. No, no, we cannot stay. 


Ratnavatt. Oh you wretches! Have you not heard that 


the king forbids the worship of the Buddha throughout 
his realm? 


ait us in the palace ; 


at your command, but our 


performance is only for 


the Princesses. ace for us. 


This is no pl 
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(addressing the other Maids) Let us go back to our 

duty. 

Ratnavaut. (To one of the Guards) Stop them. 

(to another Guard) Go you and call the dancing girl. 
Ist Mam. Princess, the sin will not touch her, it is yours! 
Ratnavaut. What care I for these sins invented by your 

new-fangled religion? 

2ND Marv. Has it not always been held a crime to insult 
the love men feel for what is great? 

Rarnavart. The contagion of this pious dancing girl 
affects you all. But it’s useless to threaten me with the 
fear of sin—I am no longer a child. 

Ist Guard. (To the first’ Maid) Vasumati! we all revered 
Srimati—but surely we were mistaken, for she has con- ` 
sented to dance here. 

Rarnavatt. How could she refuse? Dare she disobey the 
king’s command? 

2ND Guard. Fear of the king is for such as us but— 

Rarnavaut. How is her station above yours? 

Isr Mam. For us she was no mere dancing girl. In her 
face we have seen the light of heaven. 

Ratnavaur. A dancing girl has to dance, even in heaven 
itself. 

lsr Guarp. I was afraid lest I should have to hurt Sri- 
mati by the King’s order, but now I feel as if I don’t 
want to wait for that! 

Ist Mam. F orget that wretched creature, and think 
rather what will happen to ourselves if we let our eyes 
be polluted with the sight of such a crime! 

Ratrnavatt. How much longer must we wait for the dan- 
cer to finish her toilette? See, girls, what a saintly de- 
light your paragon takes in dressing up! 

Ist Mam. There she comes! How she sparkles all over 
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A : ' 

Pak oie oe lighted a hundred candles to adorn 
her wicked body. 

Srimati enters 

Ist Maw. O Sinful Srimati, will you indeed be so shame- 
less and dance before the very altar of our Lord? I 
wonder that your legs have not already shrivelled into 
dry sticks! 


Srimatr. I must do it, for the command has been laid on 
me. 

2ND Mam. Then you shall dance day and night for a 
million years upon the scorching cinders of hell !—this 
much let me tell you. ‘ : 

3rd Mam. Every ring and bracelet of yours will eat into 
your flesh like a circle of fire and send through each 
nerve a stream of burning torment! —think well of that. 

Mallika enters and hastily takes Ratnavali aside ‘ 

Marta. ( Whispering) The king has countermanded his 
order. I come to warn you that the news will soon be 
here. There are other tidings, too. Maharaja Ajata- 
satru prepares to come himself to offer worship. 


Ratwavatt. Then tun, Mallika, and fetch Maharani 
Lokesvari at once, 


Marua. She is coming! 


Queen Lokesvari enters : all make obeisance 
Ratwavatt. Here is your seat, Maharani. 
QuEEN. I would speak to Srim 

(they talk apart) Srimati! 

SRIMATI, Yes, Maharani. 
QuEEN. Take this that I have brought you. 
Srimatr. What is it? 
Quzen. The nectar of heaven, 
Srmatt. I do not understand. 


ati in private. 
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Quzex. Poison! Drink it and save yourself. 

Srmiatr. Think you there’s no other way to salvation? 

Quzex. None! Ratna has already procured the order that 
you are to dance before the altar. That order they will 
compel you to carry out. 

Rarnavatt. The time is short, Maharani! Let the dance 
begin. 

Qurrn. Drink it! Quick! If you die now, heaven will be 
your reward. If you dance here, you will tread the path 
to the lowest hell. 

Srmatr. But must I not first fulfil the command? 

Quren. Then you mean to dance? 

Srimati. I shall. 

Quren. You have no fears? 

Srimatr. None. 

QurEN. Then none can save you. 

Srimatr. None but the Redeemer. 

Rarnawart. There’s not a moment to waste, Maharani. 
Listen to the noise without. The rebels may be forcing 
their way into the palace garden. Dancing girl, begin! 


Srimati sings as she dances 


Srimari, Forgive me, forgive ! 

Accept my salutation : 

For when I remember thee, O matchless one, 

My soul melts into streams of dancing, 

Which overflow my body. 

The cry of my limbs is a hymn in rhythm that 
sings thy praise. 

My love of thee overflows in the music of my 

gestures. 


Ratnavati. (Interrupting) What's this? Only a pretence 
of dancing! And what means this song? 
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Queen. Oh, let her alone! 
Srimati goes on 

Srimati. My heart throbs with a divine pain, that quivers 
through all my being. 
In waves of rhythm surges up a sea of peace, 
on the bosom of which beauty is born. 
All my senses, all my sorrows, are bringing 
their last sacrifice. 

Shame me not by refusing my offering. 
My love of thee overflows in the music of my 
gestures. 


Ratnavatt. (Interrupting again) Stop this! She throws 
her ornaments, one by one, upon the altar ruins. There 
go her bracelets, her necklace! The jewels belong to 
the palace, Maharani. This is dire insult. Bring them 
back at once, Srimati, and salute them with due honour. 

Quren. Peace! She is not to blame. The rhythm of her 
song demands it. My own body swings to it in ecstasy. 
(she unclasps her necklace and throws it before the 
altar) + 
Stop not, Srimati! Go on! Go on! 

Srimati continues to dance and sing 

Samat. I have gathered no flowers in the garden, 

T have brought no fruit from the forest, 
No holy water fills my jar. 

A fountain of love Springs up within me 
Which my limbs cannot hold : 

May it find its resting place at thy feet 


And be swallowed up in one last act of homage. 
My love of t 


hee overflows in the music of my 
gestures. 


Ratnavatt. But this is a very travesty of dancing. She 
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now sheds each portion of her dress, Maharani, and 
behold! beneath appears the yellow robe of the 
Bhikshu. Is this not her act of worship? Do you not 
see, Guards? Remember the Maharaja’s orders. 
Isr Guarp. But she has chanted no sacred text. 
Srimati. (Kneeling and chanting) 
My refuge is in the Buddha— 
2np Guard. (Stopping her mouth) Stay foolhardy 
girl! Forbear, even now. 5 
Rarnavaut. Let the King’s command be obeyed. 
Srimati. (Continuing her chant) 
My refuge is in the Buddha, 
My refuge is in the Dharma. 
Mars. Be not so rash, Srimati, Forbear! 
Ist Guarp. Mad woman, stop! Do not throw yourself 
into the jaws of death. 
2np Guard. Take pity on us, we implore you, and for- 
bear. 
Mams. It’s too terrible to behold! Let us flee. 
They run out 
Rarnavatt. Let the King’s command be obeyed. 
Srima. My refuge is in the Buddha, 
My refuge is in the Dharma, 
My refuge is in the Sangha. 
QuEEN. (Kneeling) 
My refuge is in the Buddha, 
My refuge is in the Dharma, 
My refuge is in the Sangha. 
The first guard strikes Srimati, who falls dead 
Att tHe Guarps. Forgive us, forgive us! (they touch 
her feet and make the sign of reverence) 
QUEEN. (Taking her head on her lap) O dancing girl, let 
me take this Bhikshuni’s robe from you as your 
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parting gift. It shall be my refuge. (she makes the sign 


of reverence) : 
Ratnavali is overcome and sinks down on the ground 
Marra. (Approaching Ratnavali) What do you think 
of this? i 
Rarnavarı. (Hiding her face) Now, indeed am I afraid. 
A messenger enters 
MessENGER. Maharaja Ajatasatru stands at the gate 
awaiting the leave of the Queen Mother to approach. 
Marra. Let me go and bid him enter in your name. 


s Mallika goes 
QuEEN. Chant all of you with me: 


(Queen Lokesvari chants and they all join in 
except Ratnavali) 
My refuge is in the Buddha, 
My refuge is in the Dharma, 
My refuge is in the Sangha. 
Mallika enters 
Marra. The Maharaja has turned back. 
Quren. Why? 
Marira. When he learnt what has happened, he 
trembled in terror. 
QuEEN. Of whom was he afraid? 
Maita. Of the dead dan 
QUEEN. Let us fetch a bier to carry her away. 
They all go out except Ratnavali. Ratnavali kneels at 
Srimati’s feet and chants 
Ratnavatt. My refuge is in the Buddha, 
My refuge is in the Dharma, 
My refuge is in the Sangha. 


cing girl. 


MY LOVE 


Tue news of my love is abroad among 
the spring flowers. 

It brings to my mind the old songs. 

My heart of a sudden has put on green 
leaves of desire. 

My love came not but her touch is on 
my hair, and her voice comes across 
the fragrant fields in murmurs of 
April. 

Her gaze is here in the sky, but where are 
her eyes? 

Her kisses are in the air, but where are 
her lips? 
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Att fruitless is the cry, 

All vain this burning fire of desire. 

The sun goes down to his rest. 

There is gloom in the forest and glamour 
in the sky. 

With downcast look and lingering steps 

The evening star comes in the wake 
of departing day 

And the breath of the twilight is deep with 
the fulness of a farewell feeling. 


I clasp both thine hands in mine, 

And keep thine eyes prisoner with my 
hungry eyes ; 

Seeking and crying, Where art thou, 

Where, O, where! 

Where is the immortal flame hidden in the 
depth of thee! 

As in the solitary star of the dark 
evening sky 

The light of heaven, with its immense 
mystery, is quivering, 

In thine eyes, in the depth of their 
darkness 

There shines a soul-beam tremulous with 
a wide mystery. 


Speechless I gaze upon it. 
And I plunge with all my heart 
Into the dee 


p of a fathomless longing: 
I lose myself. 


THY PRESENCE 


Far as I gaze at the depth of Thy 
immensity 

I find no trace there of sorrow or death 
or separation. 

Death assumes its aspect of terror 

and sorrow its pain 

only when, away from Thee, 


I turn my face towards my own dark self. 


Thou All Perfect, 

everything abides at Thy feet 

for all time. 

The fear of loss only clings to me 
with its ceaseless grief, 

but the shame of my penury 

and my life’s burden 

vanish in a moment 

when I feel Thy presence 

in the centre of my being. 


PEACE 


Turoucu death and sorrow 
there dwells peace 

in the heart of the Eternal. 

Life’s current flows without cease, 
the sunlight and starlights 

carry the smile of existence 

and springtime its songs. 
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Waves rise and fall, 
the flowers blossom and fade 
and my heart yearns for its place 


at the feet of the Endless. 


TAKE MY LUTE, MASTER 


Tuou didst well to turn me back when I 
came begging. 
In Thy parting glance I saw a smile ; and 


since then 

I have learnt my lesson. I break my old 
alms bowl, 

I wait for my chance to give what is 
mine. 


From the morning crowds have gathered 
at Thy gateway. 

Let their need be all fulfilled. When at 
the fall of night 

they disperse, and cries are hushed ; 
when stars seem listening 

to some epic of the age before their 
birth-time— 

of the fight of new-born light with 
ancient darkness— 

to Thy feet I come wit 
longing: 

“Take my lute in Thin 
play it, Master.” 


h homage of my 


e own hand and 


THE MORNING SONG OF INDIA 


Tuou art the ruler of the minds of all 
people, 

Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny. 

Thy name rouses the hearts 

of the Punjab, Sind, Gujrat and Maratha, 

of Dravid, Orissa and Bengal. 

It echoes in the hills of the Vindhyas and 
Himalayas, 

mingles in the music of Jumna and Ganges, 

and is chanted by the waves of the 
Indian Sea. 

They pray for Thy blessing and sing Thy 
praise, 

Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny, 

Victory, Victory, Victory to Thee. 


Day and night, Thy voice goes out from 
land to land, 

calling Hindus, Buddhists, Sikhs and Jains 
round Thy throne 

and Parsees, Mussalmans and Christians. 

Offerings are brought to Thy shrine by 
the East and the West 

to be woven in a garland of love. 

Thou bringest the hearts of all peoples 
into the harmony of one life, 

Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny, 

Victory, Victory, Victory to Thee. 


Eternal Charioteer, Thou drivest man’s 


history 
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along the road rugged with rises and falls 
of Nations. 

Amidst all tribulations and terror 

Thy trumpet sounds to hearten those that 
despair and droop, 

and guide all people in their paths of 
peril and pilgrimage. 

Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny, 

Victory, Victory, Victory to Thee. 


When the long dreary night was dense 
with gloom, 

and the country lay still in a stupor, 

Thy Mother’s arms held her, 

Thy wakeful eyes bent upon her face, 


till she was rescued from the dark evil 
dreams 


that oppressed her spirit, 
Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny, 
Victory, Victory, Victory to Thee. 


The night dawns, the sun rises in the East, 

the birds sing, the morning breeze brings 
a stir of new life, 

Touched by golden rays of Thy love 


India wakes up and bends her head at 
Thy feet. 


Thou King of all Kings, 
Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny, 
Victory, Victory, Victory to Thee. 


I CANNOT REMEMBER MY MOTHER 


I cannor remember my mother, 

only sometime in the midst of my play 

a tune seems to hover over my playthings, 

the tune of some song that she used to 
hum while rocking my cradle. 


I cannot remember my mother, 

but when in the early autumn morning 

the smell of the shiuli flowers floats in 
the air, 

the scent of the morning service in the 
temple comes to me as the scent 
of my mother. 


I cannot remember my mother, 
only when from my bedroom window 
> I send my eyes into the blue of the 
distant sky, 
I feel that the stillness of my mother’s 
gaze on my face 
has spread all over the sky. 


WHERE I MOST WISH TO GO 


You ask me, mother, where I most wish 
to go. It is there from where I 
first came to you. But I never can 
remember the place. 

My father smiles at my trouble and says, 
“Tt is beyond the clouds in the land 
of the evening star.” 
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But I hear from you, it is deep in the 
bosom of the earth, from where the 
flowers come away seeking the sun. 

“That land lies unseen,” my auntie says, 
“in the bottom of the sea, hiding 
all the precious gems in its store.” 

My brother pulls my hair and says, “How 
can you find it, you stupid one, for 
it is mingled in the air.” 

It must be everywhere, it seems to me 
when I listen to you all. 

Only my school-master shakes his head 
and says—‘Tt is nowhere.” 


MY HEART FEELS SHY 


My heart feels shy to bring to your 
vagrant mind 
the lyric of my secret lest its meaning 
be missed 
and its rhythm. 


I shall wait for some auspicious hour 
when the evening is compassionate, 
your eyes drowned in its tender dimness, 
and my voice reaches you 

in a profound calm of truth. 


I shall turn my secret round and round 
through my whisper 

at a lonely corner of your heart, 

even as the cricket among the silent sal trees 


MY HEART FEELS SHY 


turns single-toned beads of its chirping 
in the rosary of night. 


THE SKELETON 


A xeast’s bony frame lies bleaching on 
the grass. 

Its dry white bones—Time’s hard 
laughter—cry to me: 

Thy end, proud man, is one with the end 
of the cattle that graze no more, 

for when thy life’s wine is spilt to its 
last drop 

the cup is flung away in final unconcern. 

I cry in answer: 

Mine is not merely the life that pays its 
bed and board 

with its bankrupt bones, and is made 
destitute. 

Never can my mortal days contain to the 
full 

all that I have thought and felt, gained 
and given, 

listened to and uttered. 


Often has my mind crossed Time’s 
border— 

Is it to stop at last for ever at the 

boundary of crumbling bones? 

Flesh and blood can never be the measure 
of the truth that is myself ; 

the days and moments cannot wear it out 
with their passing kicks ; 
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the wayside bandit, Dust, dares not rob 
it of all its possessions. 


Death, I refuse to accept from thee 

that I am nothing but a gigantic jest of 
God, 

a blank annihilation built with all the 
wealth of the Infinite. 


ENDLESS WONDER 


ONCE again I wake up when the night has 
waned, 

when the world opens all its petals once 
more, 

and this is an endless wonder. 

Vast islands have sunk in the abyss 
unnamed, 

stars have been beggared of the last flicker 
of their light, 

countless epochs have lost all their ladings. 

World-conquerors have vanished into the 
shadow of a name 

behind dim legends, 

great nations raised their towers of triumph 

as a mere offering to the u 


nappeasable 
hunger of the dust. 


Among this dissolving crowd of the 
discarded 

my forehead receives the consecration of 
light, 


and this is an endless wonder. 
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I stand for another day with the 
Himalayas, 

with constellations of stars. 

I am here where in the surging sea-waves 

the infuriate dance of the Terrible 

is rhythmed with his boisterous laughter. 

The centuries on which have flashed up 
and foundered i 

kingly crowns like bubbles 

have left their signature on the bark of 
this aged tree, 

where I am allowed to sit under its ancient 
shade for one more day, 

and this is an endless wonder. 


KOPAI 


Ipty my mind follows the sinuous sweep 
of the Padma roaming under a 

distant sky. On the further side 
of hers stretches the sand-bank, 
insensitive to the living world, 
defiant in its sublime inutility. 

On this side crowd the bamboo, the 
mango tree, the patriarchal banian ; 
the obsolete hut in ruins; the aged 
sack tree of a massive trunk; the 
mustard field on the slope of the 
pond ; the cane bush round the 
ditch by the lane; the remnant 
walls of an indigo plantation 
clinging to a silenced time, its row 
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of casuarinas murmuring day and 
night in the forsaken garden. 


The colony of Rajbanshis dwell there 
near the rugged bank fractured 
into zigzags, offering a scanty 
pase iton thein goats; in sthe 
adjacent upland the corrugated 
roofs of the market. storehouses 
keep staring hard at the sun. 

The whole village stands shuddering in 


constant fear of ithe heartless 
stream. 


The proud river has her name in the 
venerable texts ; through her veins 


runs the sacred current of the 
Ganges. 


She remains remote. The homesteads she 


passes by are tolerated by her, 
not recognized; her stately manner 


large loneliness of the sea. 


dawn, and slept 
the constellation 


KOPAI 


The heedless water ran by the edge of my 
desolate days, even as the traveller 
walking close to the joys and 
sorrows of the wayside homes, yet 
free from their appeal. 


Now at the end of my young days I have 
come away to this plain here, grey 
and bare of trees, allowing a small 
detached spot for the swelling green 
of the shadow-sheltered Santal village. 


I have for my neighbour the tiny river 
Kopai. She lacks the distinction of 
ancient lineage. The primitive name 
of hers is mixed up with the loud- 
laughing prattle of the Santal 
women of countless ages. 

There is no gap for discord between the 
land and water in her intimacy with 
the village and she easily carries 
the whisper of her one bank to the 
other. The blossoming flax field is 
in indulgent contact with her as are 
the young shoots of rice. 

Where the road comes to an abrupt break 
at the brink of her water, she 
graciously makes way for the 
passers-by across her crystal-clear 
garrulous stream. 


Her speech is the speech of the humble 
home, not the language of the 
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learned. Her rhythm has a common 
kinship both with the land and the 
water; her vagrant stream is 
unjealous of the green and golden 
‘wealth of the earth. 


Slender is her body that glides in curves 


across shadows and lights, clapping 
hands in a tripping measure. 


In the rains her limbs become wild like 


those of the village girls drunk with 
the mahua wine, yet she never 
even in her wantonness breaks or 
drowns her neighbouring land; 
only with a jesting whirl of her 
skirt sweeps the banks while she 
runs laughing loud. 


By the middle of autumn her waters 


They 


The 


become limpid, her current slim, 
revealing the pallid glimpse of the 
sands underneath. Her destitution 
does not shame her, for her wealth 


1s not arrogant, nor her poverty 
mean. 


carry their own grace in their 
different moods, even as a girl when 
she dances with all her jewels agli- 
mmer or when she sits silent with 


languor in her eyes and a touch of 
a tired smile on her lips. 


Kopai in her pulsation finds its 
semblance in the rhythm of my 


KOPAI 


poet’s verse, the rhythm that has 
formed its comradeship with the 
language rich in music and that 
which is crowded with the jarring 
trivialities of the work-a-day hours. 


Its cadence fails not the Santal boy lazily 


THE 


Some 


tramping along with his bow and 
arrows; it times itself to the 
lumbering market cart loaded with 
straw; to the panting breath of the 


potter shouldering earthen-wares in 


a pair of hanging baskets tied to a 
pole, his pet pariah dog fondly 
following his shadow; it moves at 
the pace of the weary steps of the 
village school-master, worth three 
rupees a month, holding an old 
torn umbrella over his head. 


THE SANTAL WOMAN 


Santal woman hurries up and down 
the gravelled path under the shimool 
tree; a coarse grey sari closely 
twines her slender limbs, dark and 
compact ; its red border sweeping 
across the air with the flaming red 
magic of the palash flower. 


absent-minded divine designer, 
while fashioning a black bird with 
the stuff of the July cloud and the 
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lightning flash, must have improvised 
unawares this woman’s form; her 
impulsive wings hidden within, 
her nimble steps uniting in them a 
woman’s walk and a bird’s flight. 


a few lacquer bangles on her 
exquisitely modelled arms and a 
basket full of loose earth on her 
head, she flits across the gravel-red 
path under the shimool tree. 


lingering winter has finished its 
errand. The casual breath of the 
south is beginning to tease the 
austerity of the cold month. On 
the himjhuri branches the leaves are 
taking the golden tint of a rich 
decay. The ripe fruits are strewn 
over the admlahi grove where the 
rowdy boys crowd to pillage them. 
Swarms of dead leaves and dust are 
Capering in a ghastly whirl following 
sudden caprices of the wind. 


building of my mud house has 
commenced and labourers are busy 
raising the walls. The distant 
whistle announces the passing of 
the train along the railway cutting, 
and the dingdong of the bell is 
heard from the neighbouring school. 


THE SANTAL WOMAN 


I sit on my terrace watching the young 
woman toiling at her task hour 
after hour. My heart is touched 
with shame when I feel that the 
woman’s service sacredly ordained 
for her loved ones, its dignity soiled 
by the market price, should have 
been robbed by me with the help 
of a few pieces of copper. 


ALONG TIME’S CHARIOT-PATH 


Sınce the first day-break of human age 
misted with myths, 

they walk wonder-eyed on strange shores, 
the seekers, 

and the fighters march at the drum-beats 

» of storm gods 
towards an ever-distant time, 
along an endless stretch of battle-fields. 


The earth trembles at the ceaseless treads 
of deadly pursuits, 

the midnight sleep is troubled, 

the easeful life is embittered 

and death is made precious. 


Those who rushed out at the urge of 
the road 

ever move on beyond the boundaries 
of death, 


and those who clung to their homes 
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are doomed to lie perpetually encased in 
the shell of a rigid life 

in a soulless world. 

Who is there who must be lured by an 
insipid peace, 

by a stagnant stinking security, 

and dully choose to build his shelter in 
a realm of ghosts? 


In the beginning man found himself 

at the cross-road of existence. 

The provision of his journey was given 
him of his blood, ` 

in his dream, in his path itself. 


When he sat down to fix his plan and 
raised his tower high among clouds 

its base crumbled away ; 

he built his dyke only to let it be swept | 
away by floods. 

Time and again he fell asleep in his hall 


of tired carousal 


in the gasping light of smoke-bedimmed 
amps, 

till a sudden assault of a nightmare choked 
him, 

rattled his ribs together 

and he woke up in a groaning agony of 
death. f 

A sudden awakenin 
him forth 


from the ring-fence of decrepit centuries 


& has often startled 


ALONG TIME’S CHARIOT-PATH 


towards undefined horizons, 
and an impulse forced him away from the 
fetter of his swollen success, 
reminding him that pillars of triumph 
across Time’s chariot-path 
. bury the builder under their nameless 
` ruins. 
He hastens to join the army of the 
wreckers of patterns 
coming from all ages, 
crossing hills, 
breaking stone walls, 
bursting iron gates 
while the sky throbs with the drum-beats 
of Eternity. 


TO AFRICA 


In that early dusk of a distracted age, 
when God in scorn of his own workmanship 
violently shook his head at his primitive 
efforts, 
an impatient wave snatched you away, 
Africa, 
from the bosom of the East, 
and kept you brooding in a dense enclosure 
of niggardly light, 
guarded by giant trees. 
There you slowly stored 
the baffling mysteries of the wilderness 
in the dark cellars of your profound 
privacy, 
27 
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conned the signals of land and water 
difficult to read ; 

and the secret magic of Nature invoked 
in your mind 

magic rites from beyond the boundaries 
of consciousness. 

You donned the disguise of deformity to 
mock the ‘terrible, 

and ina mimicry of a sublime ferocity 

made yourself fearful to conquer fear. 

You are hidden, alas, under a black veil, 

which obscures your human dignity 

to the darkened vision of contempt. 

With man-traps’ stole upon you those 
hunters 

whose fierceness was keener than the 
fangs of your wolves, 

whose pride was blinder than your 
lightless forests. 

The savage greed of the civilized stripped 
naked its unashamed inhumanity. 

You wept and your cry was smothered, 

Your forest trails became muddy with 
tears and blood, 

while the nailed boots of the robbers 

left their indelible prints 

along the history of your indignity. 

And all the`time across the sea, 

church bells were ringing in their 
and villages, 

the children were lulled in mothers’ arms, 

and poets sang hymns to Beauty. 
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Today when on the western horizon 

the sun-set sky is stifled with dust-storm, 

when the beast, creeping out of its dark 
den, 

proclaims the death of the day with 
ghastly howls, ° 

come, you poet of the fatal hour, 

stand at that ravished woman’s door, 

ask for her forgiveness, 

and let that be the last great word 

in the midst of the delirium of a diseased 
Continent. . 


BOUNDLESS SKY 


Ler honour come to me from Thee 
through a call to some desperate task, 
in the pride of poignant suffering. 


Lull me not into languid dreams ; 

Shake me out of this cringing in the dust, 

Out of the fetters that shackle our mind, 
make futile our destiny ; 

‘Out of the unreason that bends our 
dignity down under the indiscriminate 
feet of dictators ; 

Shatter this age-long shame of ours, 

And raise our head 

` into the boundless sky, 
into. the generous light, 
into the air of freedom. 
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BIRTH DAY 


ENTANGLED in the meshes woven by 
countless gazing eyes, 

he is drawn into a whirl of Noise, 

the man of fame. 

Alas, he has lost his rank among those 

who are privileged to remain unaware of 
the date of their birth, 

Whose recognition in the world is slight, 

even as the leaves are that lightly swing 
on the branches 

and drop on the dust unnoticed. 


He lives in his solitary cell among the 
crowd 


with a chain of honour 
round his limbs. 

Take pity and free him 

in the world of cool light, 
and sweet reticence, 

in the unbounded dust— 

the primeval playground of the eternal 
child. . 

When the ferry boat from the dark 

brought him to the landing on the shore 
of fresh knowledge, 

he had nothing to cover him from 
the light 

that touched his nakedness 

as it touches the sail unfurled in the air. 

In the simple freedom of that morning 

flowers without fame bloomed in the 


ever jangling 


green shade 


BIRTH DAY 


and the spring hour spread its golden 
wings, 
in an immensity of leisure. 


In that holiday’s solitude 

his name received its infinite worth 
from a sweet voice 

whose far-away music makes him wistful 

in the languorous afternoon of March 

and whose date is lettered today 

in this glistening quiver of asath leaves. 

He had his poet’s welcome from the river 
Padma 

and the morning star through the 
intervals of bamboo leaves on her 


bank. 
The dark masses of cloud had spread 
before him 


a ” purple shadow ` on the distant rain- 
dimmed forest ; 

his eyes had followed the track. of noisy 
girls to the river 

along the shady village lane 

and enjoyed the duet of colours under 
the sunset sky 

in the blossoming field of mustard and 
linseed sown together. 


He gazed and said, “I love it”, 

and wished that this love of his remained 
behind him, 

even when his big endeavours had come 
to nothing, 
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and that his salutation carrying his life- 
long wonder 

should leave a lasting memory of his 
touch 

on the dust of his earth. 


TO THE PAINTER 


You maker of pictures, 

a ceaseless traveller among men and things, 

rounding them up in your net of vision 

and bringing them out in lines 

far above their social value and market 
price. 


Yonder colony of the outcaste, 

its crowd of rustic roofs, 

and an empty field in the background 
scorched by the angry April sun 

are hurriedly passed by and never missed, 
tll your wayfaring lines spoke out ; 

they are there, 

and we started up and said, indeed they are. 


Those nameless tramps fading away 
every Moment into shadows i 

were rescued from their nothingness 

and compelled us to acknowledge 

a greater appeal of the real in them 

than is possessed by the rajahs 

who lavish money 
dubious worth 

for fools to gape at in wonder. 


on their portraits of 


TO THE PAINTER 


You ignored the mythological steed of 
paradise 

when your eyes’ were caught by a goat 

who is only noticed with our expostulation 

when straying on our brinjal plot. 


You brought out its own majesty _ of 


goatliness in your lines 
and our mind woke up into a surprise. 
The poor goat-seller remains ignorant 
of the fact 


that the picture does not represent the 


commonplace beast that is his own, 
but it is a discovery. 


AWAKENING 


BeninpD an infinite secrecy of the dark 


‘from which the world of prying lights 


was shut out 
there walked in the Destroyer, 


‘and underneath the pall of an ominous 


hush 


rehearsed reparation in the deep of my ` 


being. 

At last the stage was made vacant 

for the new act of life’s play, 

when a fiery finger from the sky touched 
a fringe of the darkness 

and a lightning thrill 

pierced the immensity of sleep 

breaking it to pieces. 

A stream of awakening began to course 
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through the veins of a blind 


` inertness— 


. as the first flood of the rainy June 


pursues its branching path 
amidst the emptiness of a dry river-bed. 
Big boulders of shadows barricaded 
the passage of light 
and created confusion— 
till they were swept away, 
and the spirit of new life unbared herself 
in a luminous horizon of peace. 
This body of mine— ‘ 
the carrier of the burden of a past— 
seemed to me like an exhausted cloud 
slipping off from the listless arm 
of the morning. 
I felt freed from its clasp 
in the heart of an incorporeal light 
at the furthest shore 
of evanescent things. 


AN IMPRECATION 


WHEN my mind was released 

from the black cavern of oblivion 

and woke up into an intolerable surprise 

it found itself at the crater of a volcanic 
hell-fire 

that spouted forth a stifling fume 
of insult to Man ; 

it witnessed the long-draw. 


n suicidal agony 
of the Time-spirit 


AN IMPRECATION 


passing through convulsions of a monstrous 
deformity 
worse than death. 
On its one side a defiant savagery 
and the growl of homicidal drunkenness, 
on the other timid powers tied to the load 
of their carefully guarded hoardings, 
meekly settling down to a silent safety 
of acquiescence 
after miscalculated bursts of impatience. 


At the old nations’ council-chambers 
plans and protests are pressed flat 

between the tight-shut prudent lips. 
In the meanwhile across the sky rush 

with their blazing blasphemy 
the soulless swarms of vulture-machines 
carrying their missiles of ravenous 

passion for human entrails. 


Give me power, O awful Judge, 
sitting on the throne of Eternity, 
give me a voice of thunder, 
that I may hurl imprecation 
upon this cannibal whose gruesome 
hunger 
spares neither women nor children, 
that my words of reproach may ever rock 
upon the heart- throbs of a history 
humiliated by itself, 
till this age choked and chained 
finds the bed of its final rest in its ashes. 
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WORSHIPPERS OF BUDDHA 


Tue war drums are sounded. 

Men force their features into frightfulness 
and gnash their teeth ; 

and before they rush out to gather raw 
human flesh for death’s larder, 

they march to: the temple of Buddha, 
the compassionate, 

to claim his blessings, 


_ while loud beats the drum Tat-a-tat 


and earth trembles. 


They pray for success ; ‘ 
for they must raise weeping and wailing 


: in their wake, sever ties of love, 


plant: flags on the ashes of desolated 
«homes, 

devastaté the centres of culture 

and shrines of beauty, - 

mark red with blood their trail 

across green meadows and populous 
markets, 

and so they march to the temple of Buddha, 
the compassionate, 

to claim his blessings, 

while loud beats the drum rat-a 


-tat 
and earth trembles. 


They will punctuate each thousand of 
the maimed and killed 

with the trumpeting of their triumph, 

arouse demon’s mirth at the sight 
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of the limbs torn bleeding from women 
and children ; 

and they pray that they may befog minds 
with untruths 

and poison God’s sweet air of breath, 

and therefore they march to the temple 
of Buddha, the compassionate, 

to claim his blessings, 

while loud beats the drum rat-a-tat 

and earth trembles. 
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In the upper sky, lamped by science, 
the night forgets itself, 

while in the underground gloom 
lean hunger and bloated voracity 
crash against each other 

till the earth begins to tremble 

and the pillars of triumph 

are perilously cracked, 

swaying on the brink of gaping gulfs. 


Do not howl in fear 

or angrily judge God, 

let the swelling evil burst itself in pain 
and vomit out its accumulated filth. 


When the victims of a carnivorous rage 
are dragged by the competition of 
ravenous fangs, 
let the hideousness of the 

blasphemy 


blood-soaked 
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arouse divine anger heralding a heroic 
peace 
out of an awful retribution. 


They throng’ in the church s 

in a primitive frenzy of faith made keen 
by fear 

which hopes to flatter their God 

into a complacent mood 

into a feebleness of leniency. 

They feel half sure that peace will be 
brought down 

into this demented earth 

by the mere volume of their wailing 

uttered in sacred text. 


They have confidence in their indulgent 
God 

who may send them timely wisdom ) 

to divert all sacrifices needed for the 
worship 

towards the less strong, 

leaving their own soiled hoardings 
undivided. 

But let us hope, 

for the sake of the di 
in this world, 

that God will never suffer to be cheated 
of His due 

by the miserly manipulation of a diplomatic 
piety 


carefully avoiding all cost to itself, 


gnity of moral justice 
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that a terrible penance may have to be 
passed through 

to its ultimate end, 

leaving no remnant of poison 

in a treacherously healing scar. 


FEAR 


Wuen in the depth of the night 

in the phantasmal light of the sick-bed 
appears your wakeful presence, 

it seems to me 

that the countless suns and stars 

have guaranteed my little life: 

then I know that you will leave me 
and the fear spreads from sky to sky, 
the fear of the terrible indifference 

of the All. 


` AUTUMN 


Sue is the spirit of an Autumn evening, 

robed in the gleams of the vanished sunset, 

carrying the promise of the immense 
peace of the star, 

guiding with her speechless ministry 

the languid steps of the long lingering 
hours of the reluctant night 

into the neighbourhood of the 
morning star. 

Her tresses touched by the gentle breeze 
of the dawn, 
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that smell of the morning worship, 
her sad and sweet face of the day’s end 
becomes radiant with the blessedness 


of the morning light. 


A GIFT 


Wuen I rose from my sleep 
I found a basket of oranges at my feet, 


my mind wondered who could be the giver 


of such a gift ; 


my guesses flew from one name to.another 


but sweet names were abandoned 
like flowers in the Spring, 

and all varied names combined 
to make this gift a perfect one. 


SHE 


In the endless paths of the world, 

among numberless activities, 

her nature is scattered 

with all that is unattained in her 
and incomplete. 


By the sick-bed ‘around one eager aim 


she appears as a new vision 
complete in her being, 


where all the goodness of all things 
becomes centred in her, 


in her touch, in her sleepless anxious 


eyes. 
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ON MY -WAX TO RECOVERY 


On my way to recovery 

when I received Nature’s earliest friendly 
greetings, 

she held before my eyes her precious gift 
of endless first surprise. 

And those trees and the blue sky 

bathed in morning’ light 

though ancient and ever- -known 

revealed to me in them creation’s Even asine T 
first moment ` 

and I felt that this one birth of mine 

is woven in the web of many births of 
many changing forms 

and like the sunlight composed of 
varied rays 

every appearance in its unity 

is blended with countless invisible 

other ones. 


TO ITALIA 


I said to thee: “O Queen, 


Like many other lovers, who have iR: their gifts 
to thy feet, 

I have come, as a lark at the gate of Dean, only to 
sing to thee and ER to go.” 

From thy window thou opako to me through thy 


veil: 
“Now it is winter, my sky is eae my garden without 


flowers.” 
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I said to thee: “O Queen, 


I have brought my reed from the eastern shore 
Waiting to play to the light of thy dark eyes, 
Open to me thy veil.” 
Thou saidst in answer: “Go back, my impatient poet, 
For I have not yet decked myself in colours. 
In the sweet month of May, 
When I sit on my flower throne, I shall ask thee to 
my side.” 


I said to thee: “O Queen, 


My journey has borne rich fruit in thy words of hope. 

Floated on the breeze of Spring the magic of thy call 
to me 

Will burst in flowers in our far away forest. 

I shall seek back my path to thy window 

On some sunny day, drunken with the fragrance of 
roses and humming with bees’ wings. 

Today, while I take my leave and go back, I sing: 
“Victory to thee!” 


WITH A GRAND SCHEME IN MIND 


With a grand scheme in mind 
I toil day and night, 

Till something large is built at last— 
truth and illusion blended. 


But my tiny hopes wait long—the joys that are frail— 
in the vision of which mingle 

Some stray notes of a song, a breath of hidden flowers, 
the whisper in the shade of a familiar tree, 

And a leisure brimming over with dream bubbles. 
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When God’s will to create shook the sky 
into fiery whirls, 
His power, in the beginning of years, 
built up its triumph in towering hills, 
But His dream waited millions of barren nights, 
before He smiled on His first shy flower. 


APRIL 


Breezy April, vagrant April, 

Rock me in your swing of music. 
Thrill my branches with enchantment 

At your touch of sweet surprises, 
In my life-dream by the wayside 

You come startling me from slumber ; 
Wilful in your mood fantastic— 

Courting, teasing, and inconstant. 
Breezy April, vagrant April— 

Living with my lonesome shadows, 
I know all your fitful fancies, : 
Leafy language, flitting footsteps— 
All my boughs break into blossom 

At your passing breath and whisper ; 
All my leaves break into tumult 

Of surrender at your kisses. 


28 
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TO JAVA 


In a dim distant unrecorded age 
we had met, thou and J— 
When my speech became tangled in thine 
` and my life in thy life. 
The East Wind had carried thy beckoning call 
through an unseen path of the air 
to a distant sun-lit shore 
fanned by the coconut leaves, 
It blended with the conch-shell sound 
that rose in worship at the shrines 
by the sacred waters of the Ganges. 
The great God Vishnu spoke to me, 
and spoke Uma, the ten-armed Goddess: 
“Make ready thy boat, carry the rites of our worship 
across the unknown sea.” 


The Ganges stretched her arm to the eastern ocean 
ina majestic flow of gesture. 

From the heavens spoke to me two mighty voices— 
the one that had sung of Rama’s glory of sorrow 


and the other of Arjuna’s triumphant arm— 
urging me to bear along the waves 
their epic lines to the eastern islands ; 
and the heart of my land murmured to me its hope 
that it might build its nest of love 
ina far-away land of its dream. 
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my boat danced on the dark blue 
water, 
reeze. 


The morning came ; 


her white sails proud of the favour of a friendly b 
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She kissed thy shore, a stir ran athwart thy sky, 
and the green veil fluttered on the breast of the Nymph 
of thy woodland. 
We met in the shade of the nightfall, 
in the dark hours of the earth ; 
the still evening was touched to its depth 
by the blessings of the Seven Holy Stars of Wisdom. 
The night waned ; and Dawn scattered her prodigal gold 
on the path of our meeting 
along which the two companion souls 
combined their journey through ages 
among the crowd of gigantic visions. 
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The time wore on, the dark night came upon us, 

and we knew not each other. 
The seat we shared was buried under the Dust 

„raised by Time’s chariot wheels. 

By the receding flood of oblivion I was borne back 

to my own lonely shore— 

my hands bare, my mind languorous with sleep. 
The sea before my house remained dumb 

of the mystery of a meeting it had witnessed, 


and the garrulous Ganges spoke not to me 
of a hidden long track to her other sacred haunt. 
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Thy call reaches me once again 
across hundreds of speechless years. 


I come to thee, look in thine eyes, 
and seem to see there the light of the wonder 


at our first meeting in thy forest glade, 
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of the gladness of a promise 
when we tied golden threads of kinship 
round each other’s wrist. 
That ancient ‘token, grown pale, 
has not yet slipped off thy right arm, 
and our wayfaring path of old 
lies strewn with the remnants of my speech. 
They help me to retrace my way to the inner chamber of 
thy life 
where still the light is burning that we kindled 
A together 
on the forgotten evening of our union. 
Remember me, even as I remember thy face, 
and recognize in me as thine own 
the old that has been lost, to be regained and made new. 


TO SIAM 


Wren the great Prayer for the Three Refuges 
rang from sky to sky across deserts and hills and distant 
_ shores, 
the awakened countries poured their rejoicings 
in great deeds, and noble temples, 
in the rapture of self-dedication, 
in mighty words, 
in the breaking of the bond of self. 
At an unheeded, unconscious moment, 
that prayer, wafted by some sudden wandering breeze, 
touched thy heart, O Siam, lived in thy life 
and shaded it with a branching wealth of well-being. 


A centre to thy revolving centuries, 
an end to thy endeavours, which is Freedom of Spirit— 
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it helped to bind thy people in a common bond of hope, 
to strengthen them with the power of a single-pointed 


devotion 

to one Dharma, one Sangha, and one immortal 
Teacher. 

Let those words, potent with an inexhaustible creative 
urge, 


ever direct thee to the adventures of new ages, 
light up new truths with their own radiant meaning 
and in one single garland string all the gems of knowledge, 


newly gathered. 
I come today to the living temple that is one with thee— 


to the altar of united hearts 
in which is seated on his lotus seat Lord Buddha, 


whose silence is peace, whose voice consolation. 


I come from a land where the Master’s words 
lie dumb in desultory ruins, in the desolate dust, 
where’ oblivious ages smudged the meaning of the letters 
written on the pages of pillared stones, 
the records of a triumphant devotion. 
I come, a pilgrim, at thy gate, O Siam, 
to offer my verse to the endless glory of India 


sheltered in thy home, away from her own deserted 
shrine, 


to bathe in the living stream that flows in thy heart, 
whose water descends from the snowy height of a sacred 
time 
on which arose, from the deep of my country’s 
being, 

the Sun of Love and Righteousness. 


FAREWELL TO SIAM 


Tue signet ring of a primaeval friendship ; 
had secretly sealed thy name, O Siam, on my mind, 
in its unconscious depth. 
This is why I felt I had ever known thee, 
the moment I stood at thy presence 
and why my traveller's hasty hours 
were constantly filled with the golden memory 
of an ancient love, 
and centuries’ silent music overflowed 
the brink of the seven short days 
that surprised me with the touch 
of an immemorial kinship 
in thy words, worship and aspiration, 
in thy numberless offerings to Beauty’s shrine 
fashioned by thine own hands, 
in thy fragrant altars 
with their candles lighted 
and incense breathing peace. 


Today at this sad time of parting 
I stand at thy courtyard, 
gaze at thy kind eyes, 
and leave thee crowned with a garland from me 


whose ever fresh flowers had blossomed 
ages ago. 


AGELESS LIGHT 


We are borne in the arms of ageless Light 
that rends the veil of the vague 
and goes across Time 
weaving ceaseless patterns of Being. 
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The mystery remains dumb, 
the meaning of this pilgrimage, 
the eternal adventure of existence— 
whose tread along the sky 
flames up into innumerable rings of paths, 
till, at last, knowledge gropes out from the dusk 
in the infinity of human spirit, 
and in that dim-lighted dawn 
she speechlessly gazes through the break in the mist 
at the vision of Life and of Love 
rising from the tumult of profound pain and joy. 


FAREWELL, MY FRIEND! 


Do you hear the rumbling of Time’s chariot running along 
crushing the darkness— 
which in its agony shrieks out the stars? 
By the’ ruthless rush of its wheels, my friend, 
I am whirled away from you to a cruel remoteness. 
I feel like having been driven across diverse passages of 
death 
and flung up at last on the hill-top of an alien day-break. 
The familiar self of mine is torn into shreds 
and thrown away by the speed-borne wind 
leaving no track behind for you to retrace and gather it 
again. 
Then farewell, my friend! 
May be some moments will arrive of lonely leisure 
in the season of fading flowers and falling leaves, 
when you will come upon some remnant of my being 
in the corner of your paling remembrance. 
May be like yesternight’s exhausted lamp 
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it will still offer its flickering light to your dusk, 
or vaguely appear to you like a figure of dream the name 
of which is lost. 
Yet, not a dream, for it is the truest of all truths that 
conquers death— 
it is my love. 
I leave for you this changeless gift of mine while I am 
carried away by the ever-shifting tide of time— 
Farewell, my friend! 
Nothing you have lost in losing me. 
For may it not be possible for you to gather 
some clay from my mortal stuff 
and mould out of it the image of an immortal divinity’ 
the meditation of which shall not be soiled by the taint of 
the actual 
or a single blossom from your offering 
outraged by the assault of greedy passion? 
I shall no more be there to adulterate the vintage of your 
dreams 
with my own longings soaked in tears ; 
and if ever you create a vision in your mind 
it will be free from all weight or consequence : 
Farewell, my friend. 
Do not grieve for me. 
My cup of life is not broken to pieces ; 
it still waits for its fulfilment 
and it shall be my ceaseless endeavour to fill its vacancy- 
I know of some devout soul who keeps watch for me in 
suspense, 
who gathers flowers under the full moon for that bereaved 
time 
when night grows dark round me, 
who can accept me in an all-forgiving graciousness 
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through my insufficiency, ; 

and I shall feel content when I surrender myself to him. 

But with him my bounties will drip day by day in trickle, 

and the favoured moments will slake their thirst 

in slow gradual measures. 

While what I have given to you is given once for all 
without stint, 

over which you have your boundless dominion of ownership. 

O my incomparable lover, my princely giver, 

whatever I gave you was of your own giving, 

even as you have accepted, I am beholden to you, 

Now, my friend, farewell! 


IN THE SPRINGTIME 


In the springtime of wistful nours _ 
they came into my garden path, 
° some with timid steps and shy hesitation 

picking up fallen petals among wayside shadows, 

and some whose loud foot-prints spoke of the trodden 
grasses bruised under a casual unconcern, 

who in youth’s arrogance tore away flowers 
leaving a thrill of pain in the pillaged branches. 


The boisterous season is over. 
The bees have deserted the desolate lane, 


the laughter and hum of the flower-gathering 


and 
dies away into the dimness of a tired 
remembrance. 
I wait now alone, my basket filled with reticent fruits, 
like the night that has gathered its stars 
for the far-away morning of an unrevealed sun. 


EXCHANGE OF GIFTS 


Wuen my heart did not kiss thee in love, O world, 
thy light missed its full splendour, 
and thy sky watched through the night 
with its lighted lamps. 
My heart came to thy side with her songs, 
whispers were. exchanged 
and she put her wreath on thy neck ; 
and I know she has given thee something 
which will be treasured with thy stars. 


GANDHI MAHARAJ 


We who follow Gandhi Maharaja’s lead 

have one thing in common among us: 

We never fill our purses with spoils from the pooi 
nor bend our knees to the rich. 


When they come bullying to us 

with raised fist and menacing stick, 

we smile to them, and say: 

Your reddening stare 

may startle babies out of sleep 

but how frighten those who refuse to fear? 


Our speeches are straight and simple, 
no diplomatic turns to twist their me 
confounding penal code 


they guide with perfect ease the victims 
to the border of jail. 


aning ; 
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And when these crowd the path of the prison gate 
their stains of insult are washed clean, 

their age-long shackles drop to the dust 

and on their forehead are stamped 

Gandhiji’s blessings. 


SNAPPED CHAIN 


Wirn the piece of a snapped chain 
ringed round your legs, O bird, 
fly away, fly alone. 


The pain will cling to your feet, 
but the joy will dance in your wings, 
when you soar with derelict clouds. 


Freedom is in pain which is pure, 

which is in harmony with the boundless, 

if which the shame of self-deceit is destroyed, 
and which leaves to the dust the cage 

of the living death of vain longing. 


TEMPLE-GATE 


I spent noisy hours in crowded roads ; 

Won my place in market ; till daylight 

Waned, and evening came ; when sudden pang 
Startled my heart, and reminded me 

I had not yet crossed thy temple gate. 

Now I urge thee: My forgetfulness 

Fill with thy grace, Master! when at night 
Hurried flights of late home-coming birds 
Have been stilled, the last boat furled its sails, 
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Call me in from all distracting lights 

To thy one great darkness, silent shrine ; 
Where to see thy face I must uphold 

This my timid lamp, this trembling flame ; 
Where to hear thy music I must bring 

My own reed to which I lure thy breath. 


THOUGH YOU NEEDED NOT 


Wun I met you at the trackless tangle 
In the starless night, 

My wish was to offer you my lantern 
Though you needed not. 


When you passed along the path of insult 


Strewing dust with songs 


My wish was to crown you with my garland 
Though you needed not. 


When the servants clamoured for high wages, 
And some cursed and cried ; 


My wish was to give myself for nothing, 
Though you needed not. 


A WEARY PILGRIM 


A WEARY pilgrim I travel 
across the haunts 0 

shrieking and stinking 
befouling the earth and sky, 

devouring life to change it 


into piles of deadly pride. 


f iron-limbed monsters, 


Tos 
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Intricate is the path, 
unfriendly the night, 
the guarded gates barred by snarling suspicion 
that growls at the shadows of strangers seeking 
home. 
Send thy welcome signal across the dark, 
O Rising Sun! 
Open the golden gate at the ancient shrine of the East, 
where dwells the spirit of Man, 
great as the grass that blesses the lowly dust, 
meek as the mountain under stars. 


WHEN THE POET READ HIS VERSES 


Wuen the poet read his verses 
at the royal court 
before the men of learning 
s and of high distinction, 
the courtiers and scholars 
loudly acclaimed his praise 
while the prince crowned him 
with a jewelled wreath. 


The day wore on to evening, ' 
and the poet as he walked back home 


through the town a-hum with his name, 
he saw at some wayside window 
the bride sitting still 
with a champak chain 
before her on a lotus leaf. 
The poet sighed and murmured, 
“This is not for me.” 
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WHY 


My love longs to offer its worship 
in splendour 
but poor are its vessels, 
and I ever wonder why were I not 
made like a forest 
that opens its heart in flowers, 
like a star that speaks in a speech of flame? 


THE MAGIC OF THY FIRE 


Touca my life with the magic of thy fire, 
And with its burning gift of pain 
make it precious. 
Use this my body, as a lamp to hold up 
in thy temple, 
And let its flame burn in song through 
the night and through the day. 
Let stars thrill out of my darkness, 
Along the course of thy touch 
Through all the watches of the night. 
‘The black mist will vanish from my eyes, 
Wheresoever they turn they will see all 
in thy light, 
My pain will leap up high to thine altar 
in a burst of flame. 
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LOVES PRICE 


Trmpr me not to load my boat with debt, 
but give me leave to go away empty-handed, 
lest the price of love that you recklessly pay 
should only reveal the poorness of my heart. 
I can but litter your life with shreds of my pain 
and keep you awake at night 
with the moan of my lonely dreams. 
It is better that I remain speechless 
and help you to forget me. 
While walking on my solitary way 
I met you at the dusk of nightfall. 
I was about-to ask you to take my hand 
when I gazed at your face and was afraid. 
For I saw there the glow of the fire that lay asleep 
in the deep of your heart’s dark silence. 
If in my frenzy I waken it up into flames 
it will shed a glimmer 
on the brink of my emptiness. 
I know not what sacrifice is mine 
to offer to your love’s sacred fire, 
I bend my head and trudge on to my barren end 
provisioned with the remembrance of our meeting. 


I TAKE LEAVE 


Ler there be 


no break in your merriments, 
my friends! 

The day has not yet dawned. 
But I take leave, for I am tired. 
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There is a string in my instrument not in tune, 
and my fingers fail to bring out 

what is in my heart, 

Let me stop before I must. 


My day has been spent 
as well as could be. 
I have no quarrel with my fate. 


Often I had wished 

things were something else, 

but who knows I would not regret 
if they were. 


So I think my day has been spent 


as well as could be, 
and I take leave, for I am tired. 


MY CAPTAIN 


Leave the helm and hold my hand, 

My Captain, 

If the bay is reached. 

The night has been spent tossed in waves, 


now let me sit awhile 
by your side 
in the stillness of the shore. 


If the house is not far, 
O my Guide, 


and if the music of the home 
stirs in the morning breeze 
29 
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then by the wayside tree 
strike the harp of the road 
for the last time 

to its tune of tears. 


IF YOU NEVER CALL ME 


WHEN my steps are no longer printed 

in the dust of this road, 

and the ferry-boat plies without me, 

when I have bought and sold 

for the last time, 

and my going to the market in the daybreak 
and returning home in the dusk 

is ended, 


what if you do not remember me, 
if you never call me 
raising your eyes to the stars. 


When the dust gathers 

on the strings of my instrument, 

and creepers climb 

on my door-sill, 

when my garden puts on the ascetic’s robe 
ready for wilderness, 

and the weeds blind the water in my tank, 
what if you do not remember me, 

if you never call me 

raising your eyes to the stars. 


The music will not be mute 
in the flute of life, 
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and the hours will flow 

with their ceaseless murmur. 

The ferry-boats will be full, 

as they are today, 

with those who will cross. 

The cattle will graze, 

the herd-boys play in the meadows. 
And what if you do not remember me, 
if you never call me 

raising your eyes to the stars. 


But who says 

that I shall be no more that morning? 

I will play 

in all their plays who live. 

I will have new names 

and other arms to bind me in love, 

for I am of all days 

anal will ever move in the sun. 

What then if you do not remember me, 


if you never call me 
raising your eyes to the stars? 


NOTES 
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STORIES 


Tue Hippen TREASURE 
A translation of ‘Guptadhan’ by W. W. Pearson. 

It was published in the monthly journal Tue Movern 
Review, Calcutta, October 1921, and is included in The Run- 
away and Other Stories (1959). 

Pack 2  Hookah—Hubble-bubble. 
3  Puja—Offering. 
13 Guru—Preceptor; one who initiates a man into the 
spiritual life and acts as his guide in spiritual 
matters. 


Croup AND SUN 
A translation of ‘Megh O Raudra’ by Indira Devi Chaudhurani. 
It was published in THe Visva-BHARATI QUARTERLY, November 
1950-January 1951 and is included in The Runaway and Other 

Stories (1959). 

Pace 22 Sari—Chief garment of Indian women. Consists 
of a piece of cloth, about five yards long, 
which is wound round the body in different 
styles. 

26  Pargana—A sub-division in a district. 
31 Khansamas—Butlers. 
Ghee—Clarified butter. 
Chaprassi—Office orderly or peon. 
32 Zemindari work—Administration of landed pro- 
perties. 
35 Dukkhit—Anglicized mis-pronunciation of the word 
duhkshita, sorry, repentant. 
Dandobidhān—Decree of punishment. A Sanskri- 
tized word not used in colloquial Bengali. 
36 Amrit Bazar—A daily newspaper. 
Ketaki—A species of flower. 
38 Jah!—An expression of shy and affectionate 
reproof where the speaker is more in agreement 


than in opposition. 
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Manamaya 


NOTES 


Chapkan—A long coat, worn over trousers. 

Sanai—A variation of the flute. It is an integral 
part of Hindu weddings and is played at 
regular intervals from early morning on the 
wedding day. 

Papia—A variety of singing bird. 

Chaddar—A light piece of cloth, usually white, 
wrapped round the upper part of the body. 
Forms, along with the dhoti, the main item of 
dress of a Bengali villager. 

Salaam—Muslim salutation where the right hand 
is raised to the forehead. 

Kirtan—Devotional songs of the Bengal Vaishnavas 


for portraying the love of Krishna and Radha, 
which symbolizes the yearning of the votary tO 
become merged in his Lord as also the yearning 
of the Lord for His votary. 


A translation of ‘Mahamaya’ by Jadunath Sarkar. 
It was published in Tue MopERN Review, December 1912, 
and is included in The Runaway and Other Stories (1959). 
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Kulin’s daughter—In the 7th century A.D. when 
morality was at a low ebb among the Brahmins 
and Kayasthas of Bengal, Adisura, king of 
Bengal, had five Brahmins and five Kayasthas 
of unquestioned integrity brought from Kanya- 
kubja (now known as Kanauj) in Northern 
India and settled them in Bengal. The 
descendants of these immigrants formed the 
nucleus of a new aristocracy. In the 10th 
century, this aristocracy was given the official 
seal of recognition by King Ballal Sen and 
called kulins. They could only marry among 
themselves. As they were a very small com- 
munity, many among them had to remain un- 
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married till the end of their lives for want of 
a suitable bride or bridegroom. 


Ur 


7 Prajapati—Another name for Brahma, one of the 


principal gods of the Hindu Pantheon; popu- 
larly known as the god of marriage. 
Kandarpa—God of love in Hindu mythology. 


S Shimul—A variety of 


uw 


silk cotton tree found in 


great numbers in Bengal. 


Tue CONCLUSION 
A translation of ‘Samapti’ by C. F. 


Andrews. 


It was published in Tue Mopern Review, November 1917, 
and is included in The Runaway and Other Stories (1959). 


Pace 83 Dada—Elder brother or cousin. 


Tue Parrot’s TRAINING 
A translation by the poet himself 
Kahini’ (Lipika) and is included 
Training and Other Stories (1944). 
Pace 86 Mantras—Sacred texts 


y 
verse form. 


of his satirical story “Tota- 
in the book The Parrot’s 


from ancient Hindu scrip- 


tures, which are often to be found in abbreviated 


87 Kotwal—Chief of the police. 
38  Asoka—A kind of tree noted for its flowers. 


Tue TRIAL OF THE Horse 


The sketch depicts the trial of man. 
in the book Lipika. It is translated by 
e and is included in the book The Parrot’s 


‘Ghoda’ is included 
Surendranath Tagor 
Training and Other Stories (1944). 


Orp Man’s GHOST 
The gl 
dread of change, rides or 
alism, and is an international 
Bhur, is included in Lipika. 
Chakravarty and is included in 
Other Stories (1944). 


The original writing 


host, which is obsession with the past and an unreasoning 
a the shoulders of sectarian nation- 
1 problem. The original, ‘Kartar 
It is translated by Dr. Amiya 


The Parrot’s Training and 


. 
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Pace 95 Nayeb—Manager. 
The baby sleeps; quiet is the neigh bourhood—A 
popular Bengali nursery rhyme runs thus: 
“The baby sleeps, the neighbourhood is quiet ; 
the invaders enter the land: 
the bulbulis have eaten the corn, 
how to pay the taxes?” 
96 Prayaschitta—Penance and purification. 
Bulbulis—A species of Indian nightingale; these 
birds often do great harm to the crops. 


Great News 


It is a parable of this age which presages the imminent con- 
flict between the oars who labour and the parasite sail. The 
account has to be settled, though the boatman wants them 
both. That is the great news: need of a drastic readjustment. 
It is a translation by Dr. Amiya Chakravarty of the original 
Bengali Bado Khabar’—a portion of dialogue taken from the 
collection of tales and fables Galpa-Salpa, and is included in 
The Parrot’s Training and Other Stories (1944) 


99 Dadamashay—Grandfa ther. 


Mahajani boat—Boat for carrying merchandise. 
Choto lok—Lit. small people; a common term 
used abusingly with regard to the working 


classes by the so-called ‘big people’, or 
‘bara lok’, 


Bara lok—Big man or rich man. 
101 Tru Mashi—Aunt Iru (Mahsi—mother’s sister). 


NOVEL 


Broken Tres 


This is the translation of the original Beng 


This translation was published in T: 
February- 


ali novel Chaturanga. 


HE Mopern Review, 
May 1922 under the title A Story in Four Chapters. 


Pace 111 


112 


116 


117 


121 


126 


130 
134 


135 
138 


151 


157 
160 
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Kid Curry—In Bengal, kid curry may be eaten by 
Hindus without blame, but the flesh of the 
domestic fowl is one of the prohibited meats. 

Baba—A term of endearment, lit. ‘father’. 

Theist—Meaning monotheist, i.c., one who does 
not believe in caste or ritualistic observances 
and thus is looked upon as a non-Hindu by 
the orthodox. ` 

Grecting—This grecting in Bengal is for the 
younger to touch the feet of the elder and for 
the latter to give his blessing in return. 

Little mother—Way of addressing a daughter, or 
one situated as a daughter. 

“Open, O earth, and hide me away?—Sita, in the 
Ramayana, uttered this cry in the extremity of 
her insult. 

Kaliyuga—According to the Hindu Shastras the 
present age, the Kaliyuga, is the Dark Age 
when Dharma (civilization) will be at its 
lowest ebb. 

Taken the dust—Touching the feet of a revered 
elder, and then one’s own head, is called tak- 
ing the dust of the feet. It is the formal way 
of doing reverence. 

Premchānd Roychānd Scholarship—The highest 
prize at the Calcutta University. 

Inner apartments—The women’s part of the house, 

Damimi—Lit. Lightning. 

As widows should affect—Hindu widows in 
Bengal are supposed to dress in simple white, 
(sometimes plain brown silk, without border, 
or ornamentation). 

Maya—Illusion: a prominent term in Hindu 
philosophy. 

Manu—The Hindu law-giver. 

Tussore—The tussore silk-worm is a wild variety, 
and its cocoon has to be used after the moth 
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has cut its way out and flown away, thus not 
being killed in the process of unwinding the 
silk. Hence tussore silk is deemed specially 
suitable for wear on occasions 
worship. 

162 Koel—A kind of bird noted for its sweet voice. 

163 To adjust one’s sari—A formal recognition of the 
presence of an elder. 

Auspicious vision—At one stage of the wedding 
ceremony a red screen is placed round the 
bride and bridegroom and they are asked to 
look at each other. This is the Auspicious 
Vision. 

Brindaban—A place hallowed by Lord Krishna. 


of divine 


168 


189 


ESSAYS 
CIVILIZATION AND PROGRESS 


This is a lecture in China during the Poet’s tour in that cour 
in 1924, and was first published in Talks in China ( 
relevance of the author’s analysis of modern civil 
never more obvious than today. Wh 
happening before our eyes, 


Published in Tue Visva-Buarati QUARTERLY, February 1941. 
Pace 193 Dharma—Civilization. 
203 A-dharma—Antonym’ of dharma. 


atry 
1925). The 
ization was 
at he prophesied then is 


Tue RELIGION OF AN Artist 


The first section of the essay was originally delivered as a 
lecture in China in 1924, and is included in Talks in’ China 
(1925). The second section was delivered as a lecture at the 
University of Dacca in 1926. It was first published in Tue 
Visva-Buaratt QUARTERLY, April 1926, under the title ‘Meaning 
of Art’ and was also issued as the Dacca University Bulletin XII 
(1926). The lectures were considerably revised by the author 


before publication in Contemporary Indian Philosophy (1936) 
Pace 221 


Mayavin—One who creates illusion. 
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A Poet's ScHooL 


First published in Tue Visva-Braratr Quarrerty in October 
1926. Reprinted in Visva-Bharati Bulletin 9 (1928) and is 
included in Visva-Bharati And Its Institutions. 
Pace 232 Meghaduta—Lit. Cloud-Messenger. 

233 «= Tapovana—Hermitage. 


237 Deodars—Himalayan cedar. 


Tue PRINCIPLE OF LITERATURE 


A translation of the essay ‘Sahityadharma’: Sahityer Pathe. 


It was published in Tue Viısva-Buaratar Quarterty, July 
1927. 


Pace 259 Holi—The spring festival held in honour of Lord 
Krishna. 
260 Duhsasana-like—Duhsasana is a character of the 
Indian epic Mahabharata, who stripped the 
drapery of Draupadi. 


MESSAGE TO THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 


This is the presidential Message to the Parliament of Religions 
held in Calcutta on the 28th January, 1929, in connection with 
the Brahmo Samaj Centenary. 


Published in THe Visva-Braratt Quarterty, April-July 1929. 


ApprESS AT THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 


It is the presidential address delivered at the Sri Ramakrishna 
Centenary Parliament of Religions, Calcutta, March 1937, and 
issued separately as a pamphlet. 

This was published in THE Visva-Buaratt QUARTERLY, May- 
July 1937. 


Pace 265 Sadhana—Meditation. 
266 Bhuma—tThe Infinite. 
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Tue PHILOSOPHY or LEISURE 


It is an address to the Fourth Triennial Conference of the 
National Council of Education of Canada, Victoria, 6 April 
1929 and was published in Tue Visva-Buaratt QUARTERLY, 
April-July 1929. Reprinted in Rabindranath Tagore’s Visit to 
Canada, Visva-Bharati Bulletin No. 14 (November 1929) 


IDEALS OF EDUCATION 


This is an address to the Concordia, Tokyo, June 1929 and 
was published in Tue Visva-Buaratt QUARTERLY, April-July 
1929. Reprinted in Rabindranath Tagore’s Visit to Canada, 
Visva-Bharati Bulletin No. 14 (November 1929) 


THE EDUCATIONAL MISSION OF THE Visva-BHARATI 


This was an address broadcast by Radio, New York, November 


10, 1930 and was published in Tue Visva-Buaratt QUARTERLY, 
June 1932. 


‘Tue CHANGING AcE 


A translation of the essay ‘Kalantar’. 


Published in Tre Visva-Buaratt Quarrerty, August-October 
1935, 


Reuicious EDUCATION 


A translation of the essay ‘Dharmasiksha’ and published in 
Tue Visva-Buaratt Quarterty, November 1935-January 1936. 


Pace 314 Varaha Avatar—Varaha (boar), Avatar descent of 


deity to earth in incarnate form according to 
Hindu Mythology. 
321 Asrama—Hermitage. 
324 Advaitam—Without duality, 
Baul—Wandering minstrel, 


Manarma GANDHI 


It was first published in 


the Tur Visva-Brarati O E 
November 1937. ant 
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This is an English version of an address delivered by the Poet 
at Santiniketan on Mahatmaji’s birthday on 2 October 1937. 


Pace 325 Kurukshetra—The battle-field in the Maha- 


bharata. 
327 Sannyasin—Religious mendicant. 
329 Dharma-yuddha—Crusade. 
331 Satyagraha—Firm resolve to uphold or fight for 


truth and justice. 
Ahimsa—Non-violence. 


SATYAM 
This is a lecture delivered in China in 1924, and published in 
Talks in China (1925). 
Reprinted in Tue Visva-Buaratt QUARTERLY, February 1940. 
Pace 334 Mantram—Sacred text. 
Satyam—Truth, 
335 Samsara—Worldly concerns. 


Race Conruicr 


This is an address delivered at the Congress of the National 
Federation of Religious Liberals held at Rochester, New 
York, U.S.A. on January 30, 1913. 

Published earlier in Tue Mopern Review, April 1913 and 
reprinted in Tue Visva-Buaratt QUARTERLY, November, 1952- 
January 1953. 


DRAMA 


Tue Dance Girt’s Worsuip 


A translation of the Bengali drama Natir Puja. 


The translation appeared in Tue Visva-Buarati QUARTERLY, 
April 1927. 


Pacr 353 Bhikshu—Buddhist Mendicant. 
354 Remember—The Sanskrit word meaning remem- 
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ber, when used of a highly placed personage, 
has the significance of asks to see, sends for. 
356 Thunder Spirit—A title given to Buddha. 
358 Three Jewels—Buddhism. 
374 Pinaka—The bow of Siva. 
379 Tathagata—Lord Buddha. 


POEMS 


‘ 
My Love i 
A translation of the poem ‘Gitochchhwās: Kadi O Komal. 
DESIRE 


This is the translation of the poem ‘Nishphal Kāmanā: 
Manasi. 

This is perhaps the first English translation made by the 
Poet, of one of his Bengali poems. The MS. of the translation 
was discovered in a page of the original MSS. of Manasi. The 
translation was never completed and the Poet seems te have 
forgotten all about it, for he made another and a very much 
abridged one many years later for the Lover’s Gift (No, 25), 
When the original translation was brought to his notice in 
1939, he was greatly amused and allowed it to be published, 
as it was, in Tne Visva-Buaratt Quarrerty, November 1939. 

Tuy PRESENCE 


A translation of poem No. 14: Naivedya. 


PEACE 


1 


A translation of the song ‘Achhe duhkha āchhe mrityu’: 
Kabyagrantha, ed. Mohitchandra Sen. 


Taxe My Lure, MASTER 


A translation of poem No. 20: Utsarga. 


The last stanza of the original has been omitted in the tran- 
slation. 
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Tue Morninc Sone or INDIA 
This is the English version of ‘Janaganamana’, the National 
Song of India. 

I Cannor REMEMBER My MOTHER 
A translation of the poem ‘Mane Pada: Sisu Bholanath. 


Wuere I Mosr Wisu to Go 


A translation of the poem ‘Sangsayi’: Sisu Bholanath. 


My Hearr Ferrets SHY 


A translation of the song ‘Anmana’: Puravi, 


THE SKELETON 
A translation of the poem ‘Kankal’: Puravi. 


ENDLESS WoNDER 
A translation of the poem ‘Bismay’: Parisesh. 


Kopar 


This is the translation of the poem ‘Kopai’: Punascha. 

Kopai is the name of a tiny river that modestly winds its way 
not far from Santiniketan. Padma is a name of the Ganges 
as it flows through central Bengal, before joining the Brahma- 
putra. The Poet spent many years of his early life in a boat 
on the Padma looking after the ancestral estates. 


Pace 410 Rajbanshis—A particular caste. 
411 Santal—Tribal Sect. 
412 Mahua—A tree from whose flower wine is pre- 
pared. 
Tur SAnrat Woman 
A translation of the poem ‘Saontal meye’: Bithika. 


Atone Time’s CHARIOT-PATH 


This is the translation of the poem ‘Chira-yatri’: Syamali. 


To Arrica 


A translation of the poem No. 16: Patraput, 2nd Ed. 
30 
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Bounpiess SKY 


A translation of the concluding poem, Calcutta University 
Convocation Address, 1937. 


Birtu Day 
A translation of the poem ‘Janmadin’: Senjuti. 
To THE PAINTER 
A translation of the poem ‘Chhabi Ankiye’: Chhadar Chhabi. 


This poem, written in Almora, is addressed to the artist 
Nandalal Bose who had sent to the Poet an etching of a goat. 


AWAKENING 
A translation of the poem No. 1: Prantik. 


This is the first poem written after the recovery of the Poet’s 
consciousness during the serious illness of 1937, 


An ĪMPRECATION 

A translation of the poem No. 17: Prantik. 
WORSHIPPERS or BUDDHA 

A translation of the poem No, 17: Patraput, 2nd Ed. 
RETRIBUTION 


A translation of the poem ‘Prayaschitta’: MNabajatak. 


This poem was sent to Prof. V, Lesney in Czechoslovakia 
and reflects the Poet’s reaction to the Munich Pact. 


FEAR 


A translation of the poem No, 7: Rogasajyay. 


This refers to those devoted ones who watched by the Poet's 
bed-side day and night during his last illn 


ess. 
AUTUMN 

A translation of the poem No. 16: Rogasajyay, 
A Grrr 

A translation of the poem No. 17: Rogasajyay. 


SHE 


A translation of the poem No. 18: Rogasajyay. 
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On My Way ro Recovery 


A wanslation of the poem No. 23: Rogasajyay. 


Poems Nos, 1—27 were translated from the original Bengali 
by the Poet himself and are included in the book 
Poems (1942). 


To Trarta 


A translation of the poem ‘Ttalia’: Puravi. 


The translation appeared in Tur Visva-Buaratr QUARTERLY, 
April 1925. 


WITH A GRAND SCHEME IN Minp 


A translation of the introductory verses of ‘Asa’: Puravi. 


The translation appeared in Tue Visva-Buarati QUARTERLY, 
July 1925. 


APRIL 


A translation of the song ‘Ogo dakhin hāoā, O Pathik hāoā... 


The translation appeared in Tue Vısva-BHARATI QUARTERLY, 
April 1926. 


To Java 


A translation of the poem ‘Sri Vijayalakshmi’: Parisesh 2nd ed. 
The translation appeared in Tue Visva-Buaratt QUARTERLY, 


October 1927. Also published in Tue Moprrn Review, Octo- 
ber 1927. 


To Stam 
A translation of the poem ‘Siam: Pratham Darshane’: 
Parisesh 2nd ed. 


The translation appeared in Tue Visva-Buaratt QUARTERLY, 
October 1927. Reprinted in THe MopDERN Review, November 
1927. This is also included in Buddhadev. 


Pace 436 Three Refuges—In the Buddha, the 


Dharma and 
the Sangha. 
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437 Dharma—Religion. 
Sangha—Religious Association. 


FAREWELL To Siam 
A translation of the poem ‘Siam: Viday-kale’: Parisesh 
2nd ed. 
The translation appeared in Tue Visva-Byarati QUARTERLY, 


October 1927. Reprinted in Tue Mopern Review, February 
1928. 


AGELESS Licutr 


A translation of the poem ‘Bani’: Bithika (1961 ed.), which was 
composed for the opening day celebration of The Indian Day 
Celebration of the Indian College, Montpellier, France. 

The translation appeared in Tue Visva-BHARATI QUARTERLY, 
October 1929. Reprinted in The Religion of Man as an intro- 
ductory poem with some minor alterations. 


FAREWELL, My FREND 


A translation of the poem ‘Kaler yatrar dhvani’: 
Kavita and Mahua. 

The translation appeared in Tue Visva- 
November 1935-January 1936. 


Sesher 
BHARATI QUARTERLY, 


In THE SPRINGTIME 


A translation of the poem ‘Ritu-Abasan’: Bithika. 
The translation appeared in Tue Visva- 


BHARATI QUARTERLY, 
February-April 1936. j 


EXCHANGE or Girrs 
A translation of the poem 


‘He bhuban, ami yatakshan’: 
Balaka. 
The translation appeared in Tue Visva-Buarati QUARTERLY, 
August 1937. 


GANDHI MAHARAJ 
A translation of the poem ‘Gandhi Maharaj’: Mahatma 
Gandhi. Translated by the Poet. 

The translation a 


ppeared in Tue Visva-Brara > 
H N TI QUARTERLY, 
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SNAPPED CHAIN 
A translation of the song ‘Chhinna sikal paye niye. 


The translation appeared in Tue Vısva-BHARATI QUARTERLY, 
May-July 1943. 


TEMPLE-GATE and THoucu You NEEDED NOT 


A translation of the song “‘Tomay Kichhu debo boley’, 


The translation appeared in Ti Vısva-BHARATI QUARTERLY, 
August-October 1943. 


A Weary PILCRM 


“Composed on the Pacific ocean for Asam Suimpum”, this 
poem was published earlier in Taz Mopern Review, August 
1929. 

The translation was reprinted in Tue Visva-Buaratt 
QUARTERLY, August-October 1944 ‘from a manuscript of the 
Poct in the possession of Rabindra-Sadan, Santiniketan. 


Waen tHe Porr Reap His Verses 


A translation of the poem ‘Banchita’: Akaspradip. Translated 
by, the Poet, 


The translation appeared in Tur Visva-Buaratt QUARTERLY, 
February-April 1945. 


Pace 445 Champak—A kind of flower. 
Way 


Printed in facsimile together with a drawing by the author. 


This was published in Tue Vısva-BHARATI QUARTERLY, M: 


ay- 
July 1945. 


Tue Macic or Tuy Fire 


The Poet’s own rendering of his song “Aguner Parasmani’, 


The translation appeared in Tue Visva-BuarRAti QuarTERLY, 
November 1946-January 1947, 


Love’s Price 


A translation of the poem ‘Asanka’: 


Puravi. Translated by 
the Poet. 
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The translation appeared in Tue Visva-Buaratr QUARTERLY, 
August-October 1941. 


I TAKE Leave 
A translation of the poem ‘Viday’: Kshanika. Translated by 
the Poet. 


The translation appeared in Tre Visva-Buaratt QUARTERLY, 
Autumn 1958. 


My CAPTAIN 


A translation of the poem No. 66: Gitali. Translated by 
the Poet. 


The translation appeared in Tue Visva-Brarati QUARTERLY, 
Autumn 1958, 


Ir You Never Catt Mr 
A translation of the son: 
slated by the Poet, 

The translation a 
Autumn 1958, 


g ‘Yakhan parbe nā more’. Tran- 


ppeared in Tue Visva-Buaratt QUARTERLY, 


Thon Pant kiled 
Speeding ha lamet of hia Asoo ed Spouk 
pm) oa Ober The. orka 
( Ha duam oyan ; sik anon cien Th mart 
MEADS toma veubi fells nova Ta my. eS + 
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